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LETTERS 


OBVIOUSLY  NOT  A  Fim 

IWAS  ASTOUNDED  TO  FIND  THE 

Lancaster  (Ohio)  Eagle-Gazette  in¬ 
cluded  in  your  July  list  of  newspapers 
that  “do  it  right” ...  until  I  realized  you 
were  rating  the  paper  in  the  only  dimen¬ 
sion  where  that  term  could  possibly  apply. 

I  agree  the  E-G  goes  way  above  the 
call  in  recruiting  minoritj’  newsroom 
employees.  But  inteiAiew  those  employees 
once  they’ve  been  there  even  for  a  little 
while,  and  I’d  be  veiy  surprised  if  they 
were  not  thoroughly  disappointed. 

That’s  because  the  E-G  does  absolutely 
everything  else  wrong.  The  paper  and  its 
management  are  respected  neither  by  the 
communit}'  they  allegedly  ser\  e  nor  by 
current  and  former  employees.  Race  has 
nothing  to  do  with  it;  poor  leadership  and 
resulting  low  qualit>'  are  the  problems. 

I  take  that  back  —  the  E-G  does  do  one 
other  thing  well:  It  proves  that  just  be¬ 
cause  you’re  employed  at  a  newspaper 
does  not  mean  you’re  becoming  a  better 
journalist.  The  only  lesson  many  of  its 
former  employees  have  learned  is  to  be 
more  careful  next  time  they  look  for  a  job. 

Perhaps  E^P  could  do  more  “Top  10” 
lists,  this  time  of  papers  that  “do  it  to" 
their  employees,  and  another  list  of 
papers  that  “do  it  wTong”  when  it  comes 
to  journalistic  qualitx'.  I  would  expect  to 
see  the  E-G  on  those  lists. 

JEFF  BREHM 

Lancaster,  Ohio 

WAN  IS  INDEED  HELL 

Thanks,  Greg  Mitchell,  for 

writing  on  this  theme  (“Shoot  First 
and  Ask  Questions  Much  Later,” 
Pressing  Issues,  E^P  Online,  July  18). 
During  the  Vietnam  War,  I  was  young  but 
veiy  aware  of  media  coverage.  Especially 
at  the  beginning,  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  press  resistance  to  reporting  American 
brutaliri'.  But  I  think  the  situation  is  far 
worse  now.  Four  years  into  the  war,  our 
media  still  promotes  —  and  the  public 


seems  to  worship  —  the  militaiy.  Unlike 
during  Vietnam,  there  is  no  rigorous 
popular  movement  to  support  disclosure 
of  abuses. 

I  agree  that  it  was  surprising  how  little 
attention  was  given  to  that  surs  ey  of 
soldiers’  attitudes  and  its  implications 
for  our  Iraq  policy  (particularly  coupled 
with  surv  eys  that  show  a  steady  annual 
increase  in  the  proportion  of  Iraqis  who 
think  it’s  acceptable  to  attack  Ameri¬ 
cans).  This  is  deeply  troubling.  It  makes 
columns  such  as  yours  all  the  more 
important. 

BRUCE  DODDS 

Boston 

GOD  SAVE  THE  QUEEN 

Regarding  your  June  editorial 
on  News  Corp.’s  bid  for  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.:  The  American 
newspaper  industiy,  in  effect,  has  always 
proudly  said  “Our  integriri’  cannot  be 
bought.”  It  is  indeed  a  sad  day  when  the 
“Flagship  of  the  American  News  Fleet” 
bows  her  head  and  says  in  a  broken 
whisper,  “I  do  not  >ield  but  I  am  undone 
by  the  greed  of  others.”  The  Queen  is 
being  assassinated  by  the  greed  of  those 
who  invested  their  money  in  her  for  a 
safe,  stable  investment.  WTiat  indigniri- 
will  she  suffer  next?  Ads  on  the  front  page 
for  Fox  news,  special  sections  to  trumpet 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  Chinese  business 
interests? 

Haring  watched  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  languish  under  his  ownership 
several  years  ago,  I  saw  it  quickly  become 
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the  merest  shadow  of  the  ribrant  publica¬ 
tion  it  had  once  been.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
same  fate  is  in  store  for  the  Queen  of 
American  Journalism  if  Murdoch  wins 
his  bid  for  Dow  Jones. 

CECIL  S.  FOSTER 

Chicago 

M  THE  SAME.  STILL  TOO  LONG 

IN  YOUR  PRINT  AND  ONLINE  REPORT- 
ing,  can  I  suggest  that  you  update 
your  duration  of  Iraq  war  measure¬ 
ment?  We’ve  actually  been  there  longer 
than  we  were  in  the  Second  World  War 
for  almost  a  year. 

The  latest  duration  milestone  is  the 
Ciril  War.  Iraq  passed  the  Ciril  War  in 
duration  some  months  ago.  The  Ciril  War 
was  almost  exactly  four  years,  from  Fort 
Sumter  in  April  1861  to  Appomattox  in 
April  1865.  There  were  some  additional 
surrenders  out  West  and  at  sea,  but  even 
they  are  mostly  past  by  now.  Using  the 
standard  measure,  the  Iraq  war  has 
e.xceeded  the  Ciril  War  since  March. 

The  next  milestone,  sometime  before 
the  election  ne.xt  year,  will  be  \V”WI  and 
WAVII  combined. 

EDWARD  FUREY 

SPECTOR  AND  ASSOCIATES 
New  York 


Correction 

Our  "10  That  Do  It  Right”  story  on  The 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  News  in  the  July  issue 
misreported  the  name  of  the  paper's  assis¬ 
tant  managing  editor.  It  is  Chuck  Clark. 


- -  50  YEARS  AGO  - 

newspaperdom »  from  editor  &  publisher 


.\UG.  lO,  1957: 

Research  firm  Sindlinger  &  Co.  Inc. 
reported  that  107,155,000  people 
in  the  U.S.  read  newspapers,  or 
87.1%  of  the  total  population.  The 
most  popular  sections?  Comics.  TV 


listings,  editorials,  sports,  and  the 
women's  section,  in  that  order. 

.4UG.24,  1957: 

First  Lady  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  who 
planned  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union 


for  a  month,  agreed  with  United 
Features  to  write  a  twice-weekly 
version  of  her  newspaper  column 
"My  Day.”  in  which  she  would 
chronicle  her  visit  and  the  people 
she  met  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
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BY  SHAWN  MOYNIHAN 

IT  HAS  SEEN  THE  WaR  BeTV\T;EN  THE 
States,  the  abolition  of  slaven;  Prohibi¬ 
tion,  two  world  wars,  and  decades  of 
comings  and  goings  in  Bourbon  Count}’,  Ky, 
And  still  it  arrives,  ever}’  single  Wednesday, 
The  Bourbon  County  Citizen,  Kentuck}’s 
oldest  paper  and  one  of  the  oldest  continu¬ 
ing  paid  weeklies  in  the  United  States, 

celebrates  its  200th  anniver- 
sar}’  this  fall.  Based  in 
\  Paris  and  led  by  80-}’ear- 
old  Editor/Publisher 
]  Genex’ieve  Brannon, 

(  /  it  will  be  the  subject 
y  of  an  exhibition  at 
the  tow’n's  Hopewell 
Museum,  to  include  such 
relics  as  \intage  presses,  photos, 
and  page  fronts  dating  as  far  back  as  its  days 
as  the  Western  Citizen  in  the  early  1800s. 

Gene\ieves  daughter  Rebecca  Lawyer, 
the  papers  graphic  designer,  proudly  tells 
EdP  the  secret  to  the  Citizen's  success  is 
“continuous  publication.  We  have  not 
missed  a  single  issue  in  200  years.” 

Surprisingly,  for  a  new  spaper  sening  a 
small  communit}’  in  its  early  days  (as  the 
Western  Citizen  before  it  saw’  several  name 
changes  and  mergers),  the  paper  carried 
new  s  mostly  on  the  nation  and  the  w  orld, 
rather  than  events  closer  to  home.  "\Mien  it 
first  started,  it  didn’t  do  much  local  new  s.” 
says  curator  Nancy  Estes,  w  ho  is  organizing 
the  upcoming  exhibit.  Besides,  she  adds, 
back  then  "ever}’one  already  knew’  each 
other’s  business.” 

Once  a  supporter  of  the  \Miig  Part}  (led 
by  Kentuck}’'s  owti  Hemy’  Clay),  the  11,500- 
circulation  Citizen  today  leans  Democratic 
—  and  show  s  no  signs  of  stopping.  [■ 


Local  residents  display  signs  of  support  for  U.S.  troops,  but  not  always  the  war,  in  Carlsbad,  Calif. 

Local  papers  get  baek  to  bases 


New  spapers  in  these  areas  face  a  daunt¬ 
ing  challenge  in  presenting  the  frill  effects 
of  the  w  ar,  and  any  split  in  opinion  about  it. 
But  the}’  are  also  in  a  position  to  obsen  e 


BY  SARAH  WEBER 

Across  the  nation,  the  tide  of 
public  and  editorial  opinion  has 
slow  !}’  turned  against  the  w  ar  in 
Iraq.  But  how’  does  this  play  out  in 
communities  that  are  home  to  the 
militar}’  bases  that  ha\’e  sent  more 
troops  to  Iraq  than  any  others?  And 
how’  have  the  local  papers  co\’ered 
the  recent  upsurge  in  casualties? 

Bases  such  as  Fort  Hood  in  Texas 
and  Camp  Pendleton  in  California 
have  sufl'ered  the  loss  of  more  than 
300  men  and  women;  other  ones 
such  as  Fort  Lew’is  in  Washington 
now’  combine  indi\idual  memorials 
because  of  the  high  number  of 
fatalities. 


Don  Dinsmore,  left,  leads  a  rally  at  Camp  Pendleton's 
main  gate  in  support  of  the  accused  “Pendleton  Eight. 
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THE  A’  SECTION 


Top,  Christina  Verdejo-Reynolds,  center,  cries  during  a  Memorial 
Day  2007  ceremony  at  Central  Texas  State  Veterans  Cemetery 
in  Killeen.  Below,  at  a  2006  service,  Maj.  Alan  Bal  comforts 
Tristin  Buzzard,  whose  father  Sgt.  Jason  Buzzard  died  in  Iraq. 


how  the  communit}- 
d\Tiainics  have  shifted  over 
the  course  of  the  conflict. 

Opinions  probably  vary 
from  base  to  base,  but  a  New 
York  Times  story  on  July  12 
looking  at  its  new  national 
surv  ey  of  military  members 
and  their  families  found 
“eroding  morale”  and  three 
main  causes:  "longer  and 
multiple  deplovTnents,  the 
continued  chaos  in  Bagh¬ 
dad,  and  the  growing  death 
toll.”  Two-thirds  said  things 
were  going  badly  in  Iraq, 
and  fewer  than  half  said 
the  United  States  did  the 
right  thing  in  in\  ading. 

Fort  Hood,  located  near  Killeen,  Texas, 
has  suffered  more  casualties  than  any  other 
military  base  since  the  start  of  Operation 
Enduring  Freedom  in  Afghanistan:  The 
unofficial  number  drew  close  to  400  in 
mid-July.  Marc  Gilbert,  managing  editor  of 
the  Killeen  Daily  Herald,  says  simply,  "Our 
soldiers  have  gi\  en  a  great  deal.”  Partly  for 
that  reason,  he  adds,  "This  communitx’  will 
stick  by  its  soldiers.  This  is  not  something 
that  this  communit}’  has  thought  about  for 
just  the  last  five  years.  It’s  part  of  our  fabric.” 

Jeff  Thomas,  editor  of  The  Gazette  in 
Colorado  Springs,  says  that  the  communit}- 
surrounding  Fort  Carson  isn’t  “a  gauge  of 
the  American  mood”  when  it  comes  to 
questions  of  troop  withdrawal.  "WTien  it 
comes  to  the  policy  side  of  war,”  he  adds,  "I 
would  suspect  that  you  would  find  a  greater 
percentage  of  our  population  in  support  of 
the  political  objectives  that  are  behind  the 
U.S.  involvement  in  Iraq  than  you  would 
in  the  general  population.” 

As  recently  as  July  5,  Fort  Carson  soldiers 
gathered  in  Iraq  to  memorialize  five  of  their 
owTi  who  were  killed  in  a  June  28  bombing; 
it  was  the  single  deadliest  incident  for  the 
post’s  troops  seiving  in  Iraq. 

Thomas  says  America’s  fighting  men  and 
women  certainly  ha\  e  their  own  opinions 
about  the  war,  “and  in  their  private  mo¬ 
ments  they  may  share  that  occasionally.  But 
they  also  understand  what  their  obligation 
is  as  someone  who  has  taken  the  [militaiy] 
oath.  You  have  to  respect  someone  who  is 
going  to  do  what  the,\'  have  to  do,  even  if 
they  don’t  agree  with  it."  In  the  Fort  Carson 
communiU;  he  adds,  "they  agree  with  and 
support  that.” 

Chrissy  Vick  is  the  militaiy  reporter  for 
the  Daily  News  of  Jackson\ille,  N.C.  Nearby 
Camp  Lejeune  has  suffered  275  fatalities  in 


all.  As  she  points  out,  most  military  base 
communities  are  made  up  of  a  varietx'  of 
people,  many  of  whom  are  not  native  to  the 
area.  "A  lot  of  the  guys  that  have  been  killed 
are  not  local,”  sajs  \lck,  "but  that  doesn’t 
really  seem  to  matter;  these  are  ‘brothers’ 
of  the  guys  in  the  units.” 

Like  most  of  the  military  communities, 
Vick  says  that  support  for  the  soldiers  has 
not  waned.  “All  the  stories  I've  done  of  the 
‘surge’  from  the  Marines’  perspecth  e,  it’s 
their  job.”  she  notes.  “They’re  not  happy 
about  lea\ing  their  families  more  often  and 
for  longer  periods  of  time,  and  the  families 
aren’t  happy  to  see  them  go.  But  they're  all 
so  positive  that  they  want  to  serve  and  do 
what  the>'  can.  They’re  willing  to  answer 
that  call,  and  that’s  what  they  signed  on  the 
dotted  line  for.” 

Chantal  Escoto.  a  reporter  for  The  Leaf 
Chronicle  of  Clarksxille,  Ky.,  has  covered  the 
goings-on  at  nearby  Fort  Campbell  for 
>  ears,  and  was  an  early  embed  in  Iraq  (she 
graced  the  cover  of  E&P's  December  2005 
issue).  Ha\ing  witnessed  her  communib’ 


adapt  to  the  war  from  its 
onset,  she  is  able  to  testify 
to  the  subtle  shifts  in 
perspective. 

“It’s  ha\ing  an  affect 
on  the  communify',”  says 
Escoto.  “Local  therapists 
have  been  seeing  a  lot  of 
families  who  are  upset.” 
especially  spouses  who 
are  troubled  by  their  loved 
ones  go  back  to  war  two, 
three,  and  four  times. 

Our  troops,  she  says, 
“want  the  support  of  the 
American  public.  They 
have  to  be  there  whether 
the  public  supports  the  war 
or  not.  And  they  see  it  as, 

‘If  you  don’t  respect  my 
mission,  then  you’re  not 
respecting  me  as  a  soldier.’ 

"I  think  that  people  will 
always  support  the  troops,” 
adds  Escoto.  “But  I  know 
that  some  people  are 
grappling  with  the  war 
policies  that  are  coming 
out  of  Washington." 

One  communifys 
support  for  its  military  has 
been  tested  not  only  by  a 
high  casualfy-  count,  but 
alleged  war  crimes  as  well. 
Camp  Pendleton,  located 
near  Oceanside,  Calif., 
hosted  what  became  known  as  "The 
Pendleton  Eight.”  w  ho  are  accused  of  killing 
24  Chilians  in  the  Iraqi  town  of  Haditha. 
The  camp  has  two  other  cases  pending 
against  soldiers:  One  im  olves  the  alleged 
kidnapping  and  e.xecution  of  a  civilian  in 
Hamdaniya:  the  other,  which  emerged  in 
early  summer,  alleges  that  eight  unarmed 
Iraqi  prisoners  were  slain  in  Fallujah  in 
2004. 

Rusfy-  Harris,  managing  editor  of  the 
North  County  Times  in  Escondido,  Calif, 
tells  that  not  only  has  Pendleton 
supplied  large  numbers  of  soldiers  to  Iraq, 
its  men  and  women  have  been  sent  to 
the  worst  sections  during  the  war’s  most 
violent  moments.  Despite  the  allegations 
of  atrocities,  “support  for  the  men  and 
women  in  active  dufy;  as  well  as  those  who 
have  served  or  retired,  is  as  strong  as  it  has 
ever  been. 

“If  anvthing,”  Harris  adds,  the  recent 
allegations  “have  forced  a  lot  of  residents  to 
think  harder  and  remember  what  it  takes 
for  a  person  to  sen  e  in  times  of  war.”  H 
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Readers  show  big  love  for  Utali  site 


Warren  Jeffs,  leader  of  a  fundamentalist  Mormon  sect, 
is  escorted  into  a  Las  Vegas  courtroom  in  August  2006. 


‘Polygamy’  page  in  Salt  Lake 
among  most  popular 

BY JOESTRUPP 

ROOKE  Adams’  beat  at  the  Sai.t 
Lake  Tribune  is  not  exactly  like 
co\  ering  citx'  hall,  unless  the  mayor 
has  three  or  four  wives  and  more  than  a 
dozen  children.  That’s  because  Adams,  an 
eight-year  veteran  reporter  at  the  Utah 
daily,  covers  pvolygamy  —  and  appears  to  be 
the  only  full-time  reporter  co\  ering  that 
subject  at  a  U.S.  new  spaprer. 

“It  is  really  intriguing,”  says  Adams,  49, 
who  had  cov  ered  the  lifestvie  with  other 
“family"  issues  until  early  2006  when  she 
went  full  time  on  the  unusual  assignment. 
The  biggest  surprise  about  her  beat,  she 
says,  “is  how  committed  people  are  to  their 
beliefs  and  how  complex  it  is.  There  is 
abuse  that  goes  on,  but  there  are  also  veiy 
happy  families.” 

Web  traffic  data  places  the  Tribune's 
“Polygamy”  page  near  the  top  of  the  site’s 
most  popular  offerings.  “It  is  greater  than 
the  politics  or  education  sections,  the  most 
popular  page  outside  of  sports  and  news,” 
says  Online  Editor  Manny  Mellon  From 
July  2006  to  June  2007,  the  page  received 
nearly  one  million  views. 

Although  Utah  has  outlawed  polygamy, 
as  has  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
Day  Saints  (more  commonly  referred  to 
as  the  Mormons)  Adams  estimates  there 
are  about  25,000  to  30,000  members  of 
polygamist  or  “plural  life”  families  in  her 
state.  Some  37,000  are  believed  to  be  living 
throughout  the  western  United  States. 


Although  the  full-time  coverage 
actually  began  before  the  debut  of  the 
HBO  series  Big  Love,  about  a  plural 
family,  Adams  says  that  has  sparked 
more  interest  in  the  issue. 

But  it  was  clearly  the  legal  battles  of 
Warren  Jeffs,  the  polygv-nist  leader  of  the 
Fundamentalist  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-Day  Saints  (or  FLDS,  formed  in 
1935  by  a  number  of  polygvTiist  Mormons 
who  had  been  e.xcommunicated),  that 
inspired  the  e.xpanded  reporting.  Jeffs, 
who  lives  in  Hildale,  Utah,  where  the 
church  is  partially  based,  was  arrested 
last  year  on  felony  charges 
related  to  his  part  in  arranging 
an  underaged  marriage  between 
two  cousins.  On  the  FBI's  Most 
Wanted  List  for  a  time,  Jeffs’ 
legal  battles  have  drawn  national 
interest. 

Editor  Nancy  Conway  says  she 
decided  to  expand  the  paper’s 
coverage  of  the  topic  as  Jeffs’  legal 
tangles  grew.  Polygamy,  she  says, 
“is  a  part  of  the  social  structure 
of  the  west.  We  felt  we  needed  to 
look  at  all  its  aspects.”  Conway 
says  the  Tribune's  reporting  has 


drawn  both  praise  and  criticism, 
“but  in  the  end  it  is  our  job  to 
tell  the  truth  as  best  we  can.” 

Adams,  who  is  married  and 
has  three  children,  says  the  beat 
ranges  from  legal  battles  to  pro¬ 
files  of  plural  life  families  and  the 
issues  they  face.  Recent  stories 
have  included  a  profile  of  a  trust 
overseer  for  an  FLDS  group  and 
an  exiled  polygamy  sect  member’s 
effort  to  reunite  with  his  family. 
“They  are  so  protected  and  so 
sheltered,”  Adams  says,  an  aspect 
that  she  adds  is  the  toughest  part 
of  the  job.  “They  don’t  want  to  tell 
you  who  is  a  wife,  who  is  not.  Thev 
give  verv'  good  access  to  foreign 
media  because  they  feel  it  is  safe. 
But  if  you  are  right  here  in  Utah, 
it  is  a  much  bigger  challenge.” 

The  reporter  recalls  one  storv’ 
she  did  on  FLDS  member  Janet 
Warner,  who  runs  a  nurserv’  in 
nearby  Joseph,  Utah.  Adams  got 
the  idea  for  the  stoiy  after  she 
bought  seeds  for  a  garden  and  noticed  the 
package  came  from  Hildale.  “It  took  a  year 
to  track  the  person  down  and  another  year 
to  talk  her  into  doing  a  storv  "  she  says.  “It 
is  hard  to  get  people  to  open  up.” 

Adams  receiv  ed  a  major  break  in  2006 
while  in  British  Columbia  to  report  on  an 
effort  by  Canadian  officials  to  deport  sever¬ 
al  wives  of  polygvTiist  Winston  Blackmore 
—  who  has  an  estimated  15  wives  and  at 
least  100  children.  She  was  granted  the 
chance  to  spend  an  afternoon  with  Black- 
more  and  his  family. 

“1  had  followed  him  for  a  year  because 
he  was  affiliated  with  Warren  Jeffs’  group 
and  had  gotten  kicked  out  of  it,”  Adams 
recalls.  Her  piece  mixed  tales  of  Black- 
more’s  children  placing  music  with  the 
Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police’s  efforts 
to  arrest  him  on  various  charges. 

She  believes  that  stoiy  helped  her  land 
her  biggest  inside  piece  to  date,  a  July  3, 
2007,  profile  of  a  Utah  man  identified 
only  as  “Garv  "  his  three  wives,  and  their 
21  children.  “I  had  known  them  for  a 
while,”  Adams  says.  “When  Big  Love 
premiered,  I  put  together  a  panel  of  people 
to  view  it.  which  had  included  Garv'  and 
one  of  his  wives.  Over  time,  they  came 


On  the  polygamy  beat:  photographer  Trent  Nelson, 
reporter  Brooke  Adams,  and  Online  Editor  Manny  Mellor. 
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to  believe  I  could  tell  a  fair  storj.”  Adams 
says  she  writes  for  both  the  polygamist 
and  the  Ppical  Tribune  reader.  The  papers 
“Polygamy”  Web  page  also  includes  her 
blog,  which  she  tries  to  update  once  a 
week.  The  site  has  a  space  for  reader 
comments,  which  has  to  be  monitored 
closely  and  was  removed  several  times 
when  comments  turned  into  back-and- 
forth  word  battles.  “It  just  became  com¬ 
ments  for  and  against  polygamy,  mean 
comments,”  says  Mellon 

Adams  has  also  become  the  go-to  person 
for  many  national  media  outlets  doing 
stories  on  the  unusual  lifesb  le  or  the  HBO 
drama,  although  she  declines  many  inter- 
\iew  requests.  But  she  says  the  Big  Love 
interpretation  of  the  plural  life  is  prett>’ 
close  to  realiU; 

Raised  Catholic  but  “not  practicing,” 
Adams  is  often  asked  if  she  is  a  follower  of 
the  FLDS  way.  “I  get  asked  a  lot  if  I  am 
married,  single  or  \’\ing  to  be  a  wife,”  she 
says.  Her  husband,  Tom,  bas  had  to  endure 
some  strange  elements  of  the  beat.  “He 
thinks  it  is  way  harder  than  any  other  beat 
I  have  had.”  she  says,  citing  her  need  to  give 
her  home  phone  number  out  to  FLDS 
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ROMEO  RANOCO,  REUTERS,  JULY  18 

These  kids  can’t  wade  to  get  to  school  —  the 
water  is  that  deep.  Students  have  to  wear  rubber  boots 
and  use  chairs  as  a  makeshift  bridge  to  get  to  a  class¬ 
room  at  Sitio  Tapayan  Elementary^  School  in  Rizal  province, 
north  of  Manila,  in  the  Philippines.  Teachers  claim  that  the 
school  grounds,  built  on  a  former  dump  site,  have  no  drainage 
and  are  constantly  inundated  with  w^ater.  So  kids  have  to  pull 
themselves  up  by  their  bootstraps.  —  Greg  Mitchell 
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The  Tribune’s  popular  “Polygamy”  Web  page 
members.  “I  want  the  door  open  and  the 
accessibilit)’.  That  has  alarmed  my  hus¬ 
band  at  times.” 

She  often  receives  inquiring  calls  from 
plural-life  family  members  asking  for  in¬ 
formation.  Once,  she  says,  her  phone  rang  ^  ^  inally,  the  industry  is  getting 
at  10:30  p.m.,  and  on  the  line  was  an  FLDS  religion.  Soon,  not  only  will  it  push 

member  who  had  seen  a  car  accident  and  .E.  total  audience,  but  also  report  it 
thought  the  driver  looked  like  a  fellow  right  alongside  paid-circulation  data, 

member.  The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations  put  the 

Concerns  about  creating  legal  problems  final  stamp  on  the  total  audience  initiative 
for  FLDS  members  who  are  identified  in  during  its  July  board  meeting.  The  Septem- 
Adams'  stories  are  mostly  alle\iated,  she  ber  FAS-FAX  will  include  print  and  online 
says,  due  to  the  stance  by  Utah  Attorney  readership  stats  ne.xt  to  the  daily  and 
General  Mark  Shurtleft’ that  he  will  not  Sunday  circ  numbers.  ABC  will  audit  data 

prosecute  polygamists.  “So  I  don’t  feel  like  provided  by  Scarborough  and  Nielsen// 

I  am  outing  anyone,"  she  says.  “I  don’t  think  NetRatings  (owned  by  E^P  parent  the 
the  ftmdamentalist  communitv'  wants  Nielsen  Co.),  but  will  allow  those  papiers  not 

crimes  to  go  on  either,  arranged  marriages  covered  by  that  research  to  submit  data 
or  forced  underaged  marriages.”  11  gathered  by  other  measurement  firms. 


ABC  expects  about 
papers  the  top 
81  designated  market 
areas  (DMAs)  meas- 
IjBl ured  by  Scarborough 
to  participate  this 
I  Qb  fall.  It  will  also  in- 

elude  net  combined 

Mary  iacobUT^  unduplicated  audi- 
ence,  as  well  as  total 
unique  users.  Says  ABC  board  member 
Man.-  Jacobus,  President/COO  of  the 
New  York  Times  Regional  Media  Group, 

“I  think  this  will  be  a  huge  boost  for 
newspapers’  abilitv-  to  sell  the  reach  we 
all  know  we  have."  H 
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No  more  ‘one-size-fits-air  circ 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

The  Phiijujei-phia  Inquirer  was 
one  of  the  few  major  metros  this 
past  spring  to  report  circulation 
gains.  Sure,  the  increase 
was  tiny,  a  \irtual  round¬ 
ing  error  in  any  other 
industiy  —  but  growth 
is  growth.  Monday 
through  Friday,  the 
paper  increased  its 
circulation  by  0.6% 
to  352,593  copies. 

A  closer  look  at  the  numbers,  however, 
shows  this  spurt  occurred  due  to  a  rise 
in  discounted  circulation.  That  categoiy 
soared  357%  compared  to  the  same 
period  in  March  2006. 

Scores  of  newspapers  across  the 
countiy  have  been  gaining  readers  with 


the  lure  of  discounts,  but  it  s  a  trick>' 
line  to  walk.  Raise  the  price  too  soon, 
and  the  paper  risks  losing  penny¬ 
conscious  subscribers.  Don’t  raise  the 
price  at  all,  and  the  paper  risks  losing 


circ  revenue. 


^  J  These  days,  “It's  a  lot  more 
fun  to  manage  growth.” 

—  MICHAEL  PROEBSTLE/Vl^  Circulation 


Michael  Proebstle,  \ice  president  of 
circulation  at  the  Inquirer  and  its  sister 
Philadelphia  Daily  Neics,  wanted  to  have 
the  money  and  the  readers  —  especially 
since  his  new  boss,  publisher  and  part- 
owner  Brian  Tierney,  made  circulation 
growth  a  main  priorit>’.  Tierney  made  it 


clear  he  wanted  to  grow  circulation, 
Proebstle  says:  "When  he  took  over, 
circulation  was  declining.  We  had 
stopped  investing  in  circulation  growth 
over  the  past  three  years.  We  had  to  turn 
that  ship  around  in  a  huriy  ” 

To  Proebstle,  the  best  way  to  do  that 
was  to  e.xtend  discounts  to  subscribers  — 
but  he  realized  overall  subscription 
rates  would  eventually  have  to  go  up  too. 
(Before  Proebstle  joined  in  2002,  the 
Philly  papers  never  raised  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
counted  subscriptions.)  That’s  where  Matt 
Lindsay,  president  of  the  Atlanta-based 
firm  Mather  Economics,  comes  in. 

"We  are  mo\ing  away  from  a  one-size- 
fits-all  price,”  says  Lindsay.  He  has  been 
working  with  the  papers,  analy  zing  home 
subscribers,  and  determining  if  and  when 
to  hike  the  discounted  price.  "We  look  at 
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Cal-and-mouse,  norilatatoiiille  I 

Weekly  ‘outs’  restaurant  critic  in  Colorado 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


Nan  intense  cat-and-mouse  game 
with  restaurant  owners  and  chefs 
who  are  alw'ays  tiying  to  spot  a  review'er  at 
w'ork.  When  critics  in  the  Association  of 
Food  Journalists  get  together  at  their 
annual  meeting,  they  swap  tips  on  how  to 
stay  anonymous,  according  to  Executive 
Director  Carol  DeMasters.  “Many  critics 
in  the  group  will  tell  you  they’ve  been 
spotted,”  she  says. 

But  what’s  going  on  in  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  is  something  new'  on  the 
menu  for  DeMasters. 

The  alt-weekly  Colorado  Springs 
Independent  is  effectively  outing  the 
restaurant  critic  of  the  daily  Gazette,  a 
veteran  staffer  who  adopted  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  “Nathaniel  Glen”  when  he  got  his 
new  beat  earlier  this  year.  When  the 
critic  was  introduced  to  readers,  the 
paper  said  he  needed  a  fake  name  to  stay 
anonymous  to  restaurants  because  his 
previous  work  on  the  paper  made  his  real 
name  too  w'ell  known. 

In  two  columns  by  Calendars  Editor 
Matthew  Schniper,  the  Independent 


EWSPAPER  DINING  CRITICS  PLAY 


complains  the  pseudonym 
allows  the  critic  to  be 
especially  acerbic  without 
being  accountable  to  the 
public.  The  paper  also 
hints  that  the  Gazette 
rigged  its  hiring  process: 

In  den  American  Wo/-st>’le 
contest  in  w'hich  the  public 
voted,  some  50  readers 
in  addition  to  the  lone  in- 
house  candidate  submitted 
sample  review's.  The  top 
three  vote-getters  were  interviewed  by 
the  newspaper. 

The  Independent's  second  column  all 
but  named  the  critic,  suggesting  rhvming 
words  and  anagrams  for  readers  to  figure 
out  his  identitv’. 

Gazette  Entertainment  Editor  Warren 
Epstein  said  the  outing  is  deeply  annoy¬ 
ing,  but  so  far  hasn’t  hampered  “Glen” 
at  dining  spots.  “They've  done  their  silly 
little  anagram,”  he  sav's  of  the  alt.  “If  his 
picture  shows  up  at  every  kitchen  in  town, 
I  guess  we’ll  deal  with  it.  But  he  really 
hasn’t  gotten  the  sense  he’s  been  noticed.” 

Epstein  says  he  doesn’t  buy  the  Inde¬ 


One  food  critic  candidate  and  his  escort  sample  appetizers 
at  Brooklyn's  Italian  Kitchen  &  Bakery  in  Colorado  Springs. 


pendent's  e.xplanation  for  ID-ing  “Glen,” 
and  wonders  what  the  real  motive  was. 
“This  argument  that  a  pseudonvm  makes 
him  less  accountable  is  just  silly,”  he  says. 

The  Independent  did  not  return  Ei^Fs 
request  for  comment. 

The  Association  of  Food  Journalists’ 
guidelines  for  dining  critics  say  reviewers 
should  stay  anonymous  but  advise  against 
pseudonvmous  bylines.  But  the  Gazette's 
situation  sounds  like  a  worthy  e.xception, 
says  e.xecutive  director  DeMasters: 
"They’ve  been  honest  with  the  readers, 
and  in  a  situation  where  the  guy’s  picture 
is  out  there  —  what  else  can  they  do?” 
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Will  pay  sites  be  set  free? 


each  person  indi\idually  and  calculate 
how  sensitive  they  will  be  to  a  price 
change,”  he  explains.  A  seven-day  sub¬ 
scription  at  full  price  is  $5.25. 

Those  subscribers  who  are  educated 
with  high  household  incomes  are  more 
willing  to  absorb  subscription  increases. 
People  who  are  starting  a  career,  have  less 
education,  don’t  have  a  lot  of  disposable 
income,  and  —  this  is  important  —  aren’t 
txpical  newspaper  readers  might  sooner 
dump  their  subscription  than  tolerate  a 
price  hike. 

Each  week.  Lindsay  recommends 
which  subscribers  will  bear  a  price  in¬ 
crease,  for  how  much,  and  which  ones 
to  keep  at  the  same  rate.  The  newspaper 
pro\ides  him  with  each  subscriber’s 

historv',  including 
when  they  started, 
if  they  use  EZPay, 
and  on  what  days  the 
paper  is  delivered 
to  their  home,  for 
example.  Then,  he 
“overlays"  that  data 
on  the  demographic 
information  the 
newspaper  pro\ides 
(txpically  gathered  by  such  third-part}' 
marketing  research  firms  as  Claritas). 
That  info  helps  Lindsay  map  certain 
subscriber  demos  out  in  clusters. 

Says  Lindsay,  “We  are  finding  we  can 
generate  more  revenue  from  fewer  peo¬ 
ple.  That  has  enabled  us  to  bring  people 
in  at  discounted  offers,  and  then  move 
them  up  at  different  price  points.” 

Advertising  revenue  is  taken  into 
account  as  well.  If  a  subscriber  lives  in 
an  area  or  ZIP  code  that  pulls  in  a  lot  of 
preprint  dollars,  the  paper  may  keep  that 
subscriber  on  discount,  regardless  of  the 
demographics  or  propensit}'  to  pay  more, 
since  they  are  helping  the  paper  make 
advertising  gains. 

It  may  sound  like  spreadsheet  hell, 
but  Proebstle  testifies  that  the  method 
works.  Circulation  is  up,  a  feat  he  expects 
to  repeat  in  the  fall  with  both  the  Inquirer 
and  the  Daily  Neu's.  Circ  revenue  has 
advanced  too:  for  the  month  of  June,  it 
was  up  2%,  he  says. 

Proebstle  credits  Tierney  for  pumping 
money  into  the  circulation  department 
and  marketing  the  paper  on  radio  and 
TV’.  “W’e  pay  the  bills  here,”  he  says.  “Our 
revenue  e.xceeds  our  expense.  I’m  really 
bullish  on  the  direction  we  are  taking." 

He  adds,  happily,  “It’s  a  lot  more  fun 
to  manage  growth.” 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

HEN  Rupert  Murdoch’s  pur- 
suit  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
was  still  building,  he  suggested 
that  he  loved  it  so  much  he  would  be  willing 
to  let  it  go  free.  At  least  that’s  what  he 
mused  to  Time's  Eric  Pooley.  Murdoch  went 
so  far  as  suggest  that  he  might  aim  to  scrap 
the  print  edition  and  unshackle  the  online 
Journal  of  paid  subscriptions:  “No  printing 
plants,  no  paper,  no  trucks.” 

Murdoch  followed  that  with  the  million 
—  or,  in  his  case,  the  $5  billion  —  dollar 
question:  “How  long  would  it  take  for  the 
advertising  to  come?”  In  any  case,  until  that 
no-print  day  dawns,  should  VV^SJ.com  — 
arguably  the  industiy ’s  most  successful  on¬ 
line  paid-subscription  model  —  be  totally 
accessible  to  the  masses?  And  what  about 
other  news  sites? 

Currently,  WSJ.com  operates  as  a  hybrid. 
Premium  content  costs  the  reader  money, 
but  increasingly  more  of  it  is  creeping  out 
from  behind  the  pay  wall.  In  June  the  site 
launched  a  new  non-subscriber  homepage, 
making  it  easier  to  find  all  the  free  editorial. 
Explains  newly  appointed  VV’SJ.com  Gener¬ 
al  Manager  Daniel  Bernard:  “With  the 
most  recent  redesign  of  the  homepage,  we 
took  the  opportunit}'  to  look  at  the  content 
11  and  discover  who  we  are.  We  decided  to  re¬ 


evaluate  how  we  are  surfacing  that  content.” 

Non-subscribers  now  can  easily  find  free 
blogs,  podcasts,  and  \'ideos  without  hanng 
to  hunt  and  click  through  the  site  as  much 
as  they  did  before.  Some  content  that 
prexiously  wasn’t  free,  like  material  from 
“Personal  Journal,”  is  now  gratis,  though 
Bernard  says  that  was  the  case  even  shortly 
before  the  new  homepage.  But  he  says  the 
premium  content  columns  will  remain  for 
subscribers  only,  adding.  “We  are  definitely 
happy  with  our  hybrid  model.” 

VV’SJ.com  receives  half  of  its  revenue 
from  advertisers  and  half  from  subscribers. 
“It’s  nice  to  have  a  diversified  revenue 
stream,”  Bernard  adds. 

The  online  Journal  might  be  doing  well 
these  days,  but  some  advertisers  and  out¬ 
side  obser\  ers  believe  the  site  could  pull  in 
a  lot  more  money  if  a  subscription  wasn’t 
required. 

Da\id  Verklin,  CEO  of  Carat  Americas 
and  co-author  of  This,  Listen  Up, 
Click  Here:  Inside  the  300  Billion  Dollar 
Business  Behind  the  Media  You  Constantly 
Consume,  tells  EiJP:  “Advertisers  follow- 
audience.”  In  his  ^^ew,  demographics  aren’t 
that  important  —  and  the  online  Journal 
would  benefit  from  a  broader  distribution. 
“Mass  more  than  class,”  he  quips. 

Verklin  contends  that  online  advertis- 
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No  paij  for  play 

Staffers  embrace  idea 
of  the  ‘free  vacation’ 


ers  prefer  a  bigger  catch  from  a  wider 
net:  "The  half  they  lose  in  subscription 
[revenue],  they  will  more  than  make  up 
for  in  advertising.” 

Barn-  Parr,  a  media  analyst  with  Jupiter 
Research,  thinks  Journal  and  The  New 

York  Times  simply  stuff  content  behind 
a  pay  wall  in  order  to  protect  the  print 
product.  Parr  thinks  that  buffer  might  be 
worth  gi\ing  up  in  the  short  term,  since  in 
the  long  run  “the  print  product  is  going  to 
go  through  a  readjustment  anwvay.” 

The  online  Jouma/  counts  about  983,000 
subscribers.  Its  total  circulation,  which 
includes  a  portion  of  WSJ.com’s  subscribers, 
reached  2,062,312  this  past  spring.  The 
Journal  made  slight  gains;  daily  circulation 
was  up  0.6%.  However,  it  has  been  ftiriously 
discounting,  with  basement-price  offers  for 
both  the  print  and  online  edibons.  Discount¬ 
ed  copies  surged  443%  from  77,134  in  March 
2006  to  419,227  in  March  2007,  according 
to  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 

Wacho\ia  Equity-  Research  Senior 
Analyst  John  Janedis  notes  in  a  report  that 
year-over-year,  the  Journal  has  been  losing 
unique  \-isitors.  According  to  comScore 
data  in  June,  the  WSJ.com’s  uniques  fell 
9.1%  compared  to  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  Page  \-iews  are  dow-n  as  well.  For  the 
same  year-over-year  period,  they  dropped 
42.1%.  (Janedis  notes  Dow  Jones  cites 
trends  that  differ  from  comScore  data 
based  on  internal  counts.) 

"Online  advertisers  are  still  to  this  day 
looking  for  a  measurable  entit>-,  and  that  is 
easier  to  do”  with  more  people,  says  Shawn 
Riegsecker,  CEO  of  the  online  media 
agenc\-  Centro.  He  guesses  that  the  online 
Journal  would  have  to  net  about  6  million 
unique  users  a  month  for  it  to  make  sense 
to  open  it  up.  Riegsecker  says  WSJ.com  is 
able  to  charge  premium  ad  rates  because  it 
is  delivering  a  highl\-  desirable  audience, 
albeit  one  with  limited  reach. 

Jupiter’s  Parr  takes  that  one  step  further, 
saving  that  ifWSJ.com  were  to  become 
free,  “Clearh-  there  would  be  a  lot  more 
traffic  on  the  site  —  and  it  would  still  be  a 
highly  desirable  audience.” 

But  not  eveiy  one  thinks  the  site's  current 
model  needs  some  Uveaking.  Brett  Dennis, 
director  of  media  marketing  at  T-Mobile, 
likes  the  idea  that  WSJ.com  can  charge 
users  to  read  select  content.  “In  the  media 
world  in  general,  we  always  look  at  some 
form  of  a  paid  subscription  model”  as  a  sign 
the  consumer  wants  the  product,  he  says. 

“I  could  see  how  it  might  be  tempting  to 
walk  away  from  it,  but  what  they  have  done 
has  been  successffil  in  the  marketplace.”  11 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

WHILE  MAm-  NEWSPAPERS 

facing  tough  financial  times  are 
turning  to  lay  offs  and  buyouts 
to  trim  costs.  The  Press  of  Atlantic  City  has 
taken  a  different  route  that  brings  savings 
but  keeps  staffers  employed.  Starting  in 
2001,  the  67,650-circulation  New  Jersey 
daily  has  allowed  employees  to  take  time 
off’  without  pay  —  a  practice  that  has 
draw-n  enough  interest  to  stave  off  massive 
staft’cuts,  at  least  for  the  moment. 

“It  is  something  we  have  incorporated  in 
the  past  few  years,”  says  Publisher  Keith 
Dawn,  who  first  launched  the  approach  sL\ 
years  ago  and  brought  it  back  for  the  past 
two  years.  "Certainlv  during  the  summer, 
people  appreciate  that.” 

The  fiirlough  plan  began  in  2001  as  a 
mandatorv'  program  for  all  300  employees, 
who  were  required  to  take  a  week  off  with¬ 
out  pay  when  the  paper  saw  a  revenue 
decrease.  But  Dawn  promised  staffers  that 
those  lost  wages  would  be  returned  at  the 
end  of  the  year  if  the  paper’s  economics 
improved,  which  they  did. 

After  2001,  the  program  was  shelved  but 
returned  again  in  2003  as  an  option  for 
workers  who  wanted  extra  time  off.  That 
year,  about  200  people  took  advantage  of  it. 
Says  Dawn,  “It  was  promoted  as  something 
to  sign  up  for,  but  it  was  not  tied  to  any 
slowdown  in  business.” 

After  two  years  Dawn  brought  the 


program  back  in  2006,  sparking  another 
200  takers.  That  move  saved  the  paper 
about  $100,000,  according  to  Human 
Resources  Director  Kathleen  Leonard. 

“It  has  been  very,  verv-  successful,”  she  says. 
“It  really  hasn't  created  staffing  problems.” 
So  far  in  2007,  at  least  29  employees  have 
signed  up  and  more  are  e.xpected.  Leonard 
says  this  year’s  furloughs  have  saved  about 
$30,000. 

Director  of  Advertising  John  Celestino 
says  “it  saved  a  substantial  amount  of 
money,  and  I  have  not  seen  a  loss  in  pro- 
ductivitv'.  I  thought  people  would  feel  obli¬ 
gated  to  do  it,  but  they  love  it.  It  seems  like 
they  wait  for  the  announcement  even.-  year.” 

The  publisher  believes  the  option  is  a 
good  way  to  handle  some  of  the  downturns 
in  the  newspaper  industry  without  sufi'ering 
long-term  staff  reductions.  “A  lot  of  the  soft¬ 
ening  of  the  economy  is  cyclical,”  he  sav-s. 

But  not  everyone  at  the  Press  sees  the 
furloughs  as  the  answer  to  its  financial 
problems.  Charlie  Bryant,  the  paper’s 
director  of  finance  and  administration, 
thinks  the  unpaid  time  off  is  only  a  short¬ 
term  solution.  “It  is  an  interesting  way  to 
go,  it  is  much  more  palatable,”  he  says.  “But 
at  the  end  of  the  day,  it  is  not  a  permanent 
reduction  of  costs.  It  is  like  taking  a  house 
pav-ment,  and  the  lender  says  to  skip  a 
month.  But  the  pav-ment  does  not  go  away 
completely.” 

E-xecutive  Editor  Paul  Merkoski  notes 
that  some  staffers 
hav  e  gotten  creative, 
such  as  taking  everv- 
Monday  off  for  a 
month.  “We  don’t 
accept  it  if  the 
person  is  in  an  area 
vv-ith  sophisticated 
subject  matter  we 
can’t  pass  along,”  he 
says.  But  he  stresses 
temporary-  time  off 
is  better  than  per¬ 
manent  staff  cuts: 
“Any  time  you  lose 
a  whole  person,  it 
is  a  big  chunk  of 
your  soul.”  11 
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FLORIDA 

Jerome  Person 

Jerome  Person  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Ledger  in  Lakeland. 
Person,  35,  has  been  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  American  News  of  Aberdeen, 

S.D.,  since  2005.  Before  that,  he  worked 
at  the  Duluth  (Minn.)  News  Tribune  for 
six  years,  holding  such  varied  positions 
as  pre-press  systems  director,  operations 
and  human  resources  director,  interim  advertising  director, 
employee  relations  and  development  director,  and  vice  presi¬ 
dent  of  administration.  Person  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1988  in  his  hometown  of  Rochester,  Minn.,  at  the  Post-Bulletin. 


ARIZONA 

John  Naughton  has  been  appointed  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Payson  Roundup.  He  has  serv  ed 
as  director  of  sales  and  marketing  for  the 
Hillsboro  (Ore.).d/’g7/.'i  since  2000. 

C  A  1. 1  F  O  R  N  1  A 
Fred  Hamilton  has  been  named  publisher 
and  chief  executive  of  the  San  Bernardino 
Sun.  He  also  will  manage  the  Inland 
Valley  Daily  Bulletin  in  Ontario  and  the 
Redlands  Daily  Facts.  Hamilton  most 
recently  served  as  president  and  publisher 
of  the  Reno  (Nev.)  Gazette-Journal. 

Glenn  Rabinowitz  has  been  appointed 
executive  editor  of  the  San  Mateo  County 
Times.  Rabinowitz  most  recently  served 
as  chief  of  copy  desks  for  the  San  Jose 
Mercury  Neu's.  He  succeeds  John  Bowman. 

Bruce  Blair  has  been  appointed  director 
of  circulation  sales  at  Freedom  Orange 
Countv’  Information,  publisher  of  The 
Orange  County  Register  and  OC  Post. 

Blair  served  as  manager  of  customer 
relations,  circulation  sales,  and  subscriber 
services  at  The  San  Diego  Union  Tribune. 

Rebecca  Salner  has  been  named  assistant 
managing  editor  for  business  news  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  Nexcs.  Salner  has  been 
assistant  managing  editor  for  investiga¬ 
tive  projects  since  2004. 

Larry  Wilson  has  been  named  public  editor 
for  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Newspaper 
Group,  based  in  West  Covina.  Wilson 

►  ♦  ♦  — 

COLORADO 

Karen 
Cruise 

has  been  named 
VP/advertising 
and  sales  for  The 
Gazette  in  Colorado  Springs. 
Previously,  she  was  display 
advertising  director  for  The 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


has  served  as  editor  of  the  Pasadena 
Star-Neu's  since  1995. 

C  ()  1.  ()  R  A  I)  O 
Liz  Cobb  has  been  promoted  to  vice 
president/marketing  for  The  Gazette  in 
Colorado  Springs.  Previously,  she  was 
director  of  marketing. 

C  O  N  N  F  C  I  I  C  C  T 
Timothy  C.  Dwyer  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Day  in  New  London.  Dwyer 
most  recently  worked  at  The  Washington 
Post,  where  he  was  a  writer  on  the  metro 
news  staff.  He  succeeds  Lance  C.  Johnson. 

F  LORI  I)  A 

Ron  Isbell  has  been  appointed  publisher  of 
The  Wakulla  Neves  in  Cravvfordville,  and 
regional  manager  of  the  Gasden  County 


Times.  Previously,  he  was  ovvner/publish- 
er  of  Gemini  Newspapers  in  Port  St.  Joe. 

John  Gagnon  has  been  named  circulation 
director  for  The  Villages  Daily  Sun  in 
central  Florida.  Previously,  Gagnon  was 
distribution  director  for  The  Gazette  in 
Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

I  DA  H  O 

Kenneth  R  Clements  has  been  named 
advertising  director  of  the  Idaho  Falls 
Post  Register.  Clements  has  served  as 
retail  advertising  manager  since  2000. 

ILLINOIS 

Mark  Colosimo  has  been  named  managing 
editor  for  content  at  GateHouse  Media 
Suburban  Nevvspap)ers  in  Chicago,  which 
publishes  26  non-daily  papers  and  daily 


The  Plain  Dealer  of 
Cleveland  was  named 
the  best  daily  with  more 
than  100,000  circula¬ 
tion,  and  The  Journal- 


News  in  Hamilton  was 
named  the  best  daily 
under  100,000  at  the 
2007  Ohio  Excellence 
in  Journalism  Awards 
ceremony.  For  the  full 
list  of  winners,  surf  on 


over  to  WWW.  pressclub- 
cleveland.com.  ’ 


Bill  Hager,  publisher  of 
the  Press  Argus-Courier 


and  the  Charleston 
Express,  is  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association’s  new 
president.  The  Oregon¬ 
ian  of  Portland,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and 
The  Washington  Post  are 


among  the  top  winners 
'in  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors’  2007 
Excellence  in  Feature 
•  Writing  contest.  For  the 
full  list,  visit  aasfe.com.  ' 
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Gregory  S.  Reeves 

57,  Died  June  28 

REPORTER,  DATABASE  EDITOR,  CRIME  BLOGGER.  THE  KANSAS 
CITY  STAR 

Gregory  S.  Ree\'es  was,  abott;  all  things,  a 
voracious  learner.  A  student  of  world  histoiy, 
global  politics,  and  mathematics,  he  was 
always  eager  to  learn  something  new  in  one  of  his 
many  areas  of  interest  and  apply  it  to  his  work. 

Reeves  spent  more  than  three  decades  as  a  reporter, 
database  editor,  and  crime  blogger  for  The  Kansas  City 
Star.  A  year  after  he  joined  the  newspaper  in  1976, 

Reeves  was  selected  as  one  of  the  first  three  U.S. 
journalists  to  travel  and  report  in  East  and  West  Germany  under  a  John  J.  McCloy 
Fellowship  from  the  American  Council  on  Germany. 

A  well-known  proponent  of  digitally  assisted  reporting.  Reeves  was  a  self-taught 
database  e.vpert.  He  analrad  computer  data  for  several  of  the  newspapers  award-win¬ 
ning  projects,  among  them  a  1992  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  series  on  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  a  series  on  the  NCAA  that  earned  a  1997  George  Polk  Award. 

Last  year.  Reeves  accepted  a  new  challenge  when  he  was  named  the  Star's  crime 
blogger.  A  seasoned  beat  reporter  who  covered  the  Kansas  Cit>'  Police  Department 
during  the  1980s.  he  drew  on  that  experience  to  turn  “Crime  Scene  KC"  into  a  nation¬ 
ally  popular  destination  for  readers  of  true-crime  stories.  It  won  an  EPpy  Award 
for  best  media-affiliated  news  blog,  and  this  year  his  work  also  led  to  a  McClatchy 
Newspapers  President  s  Award.  Ree\  es  died  of  complications  from  ALS. 


Web  sites.  Colosimo  most  recently  was 
a  managing  editor  for  Shaw  Newspapers 
and  previously  served  as  Sunday  editor  at 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

I  X  D  1  A  N  A 

Steven  A.  Swails  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Daily  Journal  of  Johnson 
Countv'.  Swails  has  been  circulation 
director  of  The  Republic  in  Columbus 
since  2005. 

I.  O  L  I  S  1  A  N  A 
John  H.  Walker  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Daily  Neu's  in  Bogalusa. 
Walker  has  been  general  manager  and 
managing  editor  since  2005. 

M  .\  S  S  A  C  M  U  S  E  1  1  S 
Noah  R.  Bombard  has  been  named  editor 
of  The  Arlington  Advocate.  Bombard 
previously  served  as  editor  of  the  Times 
^  Courier  in  Clinton. 

.M  I  C  H  I  G  A  N 

Paul  M.  Keep  has  been  appointed  publisher 
of  The  Muskegon  Chronicle.  Keep  is  also 
editor  of  the  newspaper.  Before  joining 
the  Chronicle,  he  worked  for  The  Flint 
Journal,  The  Bay  City  Times,  and  the 
Kalamazoo  Gazette. 


M  O  N  1  A  N  A 

John  Smithers  has  been  promoted  to  citv- 
editor  of  The  Missoulian.  He  has  been 
assistant  citv'  editor  since  2006.  Succeed¬ 
ing  him  is  Gwen  Florio,  who  most  recently 
served  as  chief  of  the  Great  Falls 
Tribune's  capitol  bureau  in  Helena. 

N  E  W  \  0  R  K 
Ricardo  Venegas  has  been  appointed 
chief  financial  officer  and  executive  vice 
president  of  corporate  development  for 
Spanish-language  chain  ImpreMedia. 

V  enegas  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Journal 
Register  Co.  since  2004. 

Daniel  Bernard  has  been  named  general 
manager  of  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Online.  Previously,  he  was  \T/market 
intelligence  for  Dow  Jones  &  Co. 

Stephen  Lynas  has  been  appointed  senior 
vice  president  of  Daily  News  Digital.  Web 
site  of  New  York’s  Daily  News.  Most  re¬ 
cently,  he  was  managing  director  of  Web 
design/development  company  DMG 
Front  of  Mind  Ltd. 

Doug  Frantz  has  been  named  The  Wall 
Street  JournaFs  Middle  East  Bureau 
Chief  based  in  Istanbul.  Frantz  most 


recently  was  managing  editor  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Dave  Barber  has  been  appointed  senior 
vice  president  of  newspaper  relations 
for  Parade  magazine.  Previously,  he  was 
senior  vice  president  of  newspaper 
relations  for  USA  Weekend. 

N  O  R  I  H  C  A  R  O  1.  I  N  A 
M.  Joseph  Craig  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  The  Robeson  ian  in  Lumberton. 
He  also  will  serve  as  director  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  parent  company  Heartland 
Publications’  N.C.  South  Division.  Previ¬ 
ously,  Craig  was  publisher  of  The  Ames 
(Iowa)  Tribune  and  president  of  Iowa 
Communitv'  Publications  Inc. 

Rick  Mercier  has  been  promoted  to  editor 
of  The  Clayton  News-Star,  from  news 
editor.  He  succeeds  Margaret  Ritchie. 

O  H  I  O 

Mike  Burkholder  has  been  named  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  The  Evening  Leader  in 
St.  Marv  ’s.  Burkholder  most  recently 
was  assistant  managing  editor  at  the 
Wapakoneta  Daily  News.  He  succeeds 
Tom  Wehrhahn.  who  has  joined  the 
Watertown  (N.Y.)  Daily  Times  as  copy 
editor/paginator. 

David  Compton  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  The  Register-Herald  in  Eaton 
and  the  Daily  Advocate  in  Greenville. 
Previously,  he  was  group  publisher  in 
Connecticut  for  the  Journal  Register  Co. 

O  K  L  A  H  O  M  A 

Gloria  Fletcher  is  the  new  vice  president  of 
operations  for  the  Southern  Midwest 
Division  at  GateHouse  Media  Inc.  in 
Enid.  Fletcher  has  been  with  Communitv' 
Newspaper  Holdings  Inc.  for  eight  years, 

CALIFORNIA 

Mike  Cano 

has  joined  La 
Opinion  in 
Los  Angeles 
as  director  of 
marketing.  Cano  most  recently 
serv  ed  as  president  and  CEO 
of  Impacto  USA  in  Long  Beach. 
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most  recently  seizing  as  \'ice  president 
of  operations. 

O  R  E  G  O  N 

Timm  Collins  has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Appeal  Tribune  in  Silverton.  Previously, 
he  was  sports  editor. 

PEN  N  SVL\  AM.\ 

David  Sickle  has  been  named  director  of 
circulation  of  the  Republican  £5?  Herald 
in  Pottsville  and  The  Neu's-Item  in 
Shamokin.  He  most  recently  was  circula¬ 
tion  director  of  The  Sentinel  in  Carlisle. 

S  ()  L  T  H  C  A  R  ()  E  I  N  A 
Alison  Newton  has  been  named  assistant 
citv'  editor  of  the  Anderson  Independent- 
Mail.  She  is  promoted  from  reporter. 


T  E  X  A  S 

Ron  Howell  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  the  Sweetwater  Reporter.  Howell 
has  been  sports  editor  since  1990.  He 
succeeds  Ben  Barkley,  who  was  appointed 
publisher  in  April. 

Rick  Dunham  has  been  named  Washington, 
D.C.,  bureau  chief  of  the  Houston 
Chronicle.  Most  recently,  Dunham  was 
a  senior  writer  at  Business  Week. 

\  1  R  (i  I  M  A 

Sarah  Baker  has  been  appointed  chief 
financial  officer  for  Virginian-Pilot  Media 
Companies  in  Norfolk.  Baker  has  serv  ed 
as  publisher  of  the  Carroll  County  Times 
in  Westminster,  Md.,  since  2004. 

Michael  Stowe  has  been  named  managing 
editor  of  The  Roanoke  Times.  Stowe  is 
promoted  from  assistant  managing 
editor.  He  succeeds  Carole  Tarrant,  who 
was  named  editor  in  May. 

\\  E  S  r  \  I  R  G  1  \  I  A 
Randy  Taylor  has  been  named  circulation 
director  of  The  Register-Herald  in  Beck- 
ley.  Previously,  he  was  sales  and  market¬ 
ing  manager  for  Charleston  Newspapers. 

W  1  S  C  O  N  S  1  N 
Michael  Beck  has  been  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Hhi/.sow  Daily 
Herald.  In  addition,  he  has  been  named  a 
vice  president  of  Gannett  s  Midwest 
Group,  ov  erseeing  the  Wausau,  Marsh¬ 
field.  Stevens  Point,  and  Wisconsin 
Rapids  newspapers.  Beck  most  recently 
served  as  president  and  publisher  of  the 
Iowa  City  Press-Citizen. 


OBITUARIES- 


Charles  Tisdale 

I  80,  Died  July  7 

I  PUBLISHER.  JACKSON  (MISS.) 

I  ADVOCATE 

HARLES  Tisdale 
understood  well 
I  the  perils  of  exposing 
i  wrongdoing.  He  often 
was  the  target  of  death 
i  threats,  and  his  dovvm- 
!  town  office  at  the  Jackson 
I  ( Miss.)  Adi'ocate  was 
firebombed  in  1998. 

I  An  Alabama  native, 

i  Tisdale  fought  for  justice 
I  as  the  owner  and  pub- 
I  lisher  of  the  Advocate, 

\  Mississippi’s  oldest  black- 
I  owned  newspaper.  He 
i  was  an  outspoken  critic 
I  of  elected  officials,  re- 
i  gardless  of  their  color, 
i  Tisdale  made  many 

;  enemies,  but  received 
several  honors,  including 
the  National  Black 


Chamber  of  Commerce 
Newspaper  of  the  Year 
and  the  Southern  Christ¬ 
ian  Leadership  Confer¬ 
ence  Journalism  Award. 

For  20  years,  Tisdale 
also  had  a  radio  talk  show- 
on  VV’MPR  in  Jackson, 
on  which  he  would  often 
take  local  leaders  to  task. 

Harold  Martin 

83.  Died  July  4 
PUBLISHER.  MONTGOMERY  (ALA.) 
ADVERTISER.  THE  ALABAMA 
JOURNAL 

PULITZER  PrIZE-WTN- 
ning  newspaperman 
Harold  Eugene  Martin, 
who  served  as  publisher 
of  the  Montgomery  (Ala.) 
Advertiser  and  The 
Alabama  Journal,  died 
July  4  in  Bedford,  Texas, 
after  a  lengthy  battle  with 
Alzheimer's  disease. 


The  Cullman  Countv', 
Ala.,  native  was  named 
publisher  of  the  two 
papers  in  1963,  and  seven 
years  later  added  the  title 
of  editor.  That  year,  he 
won  the  1970  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  Local  Investiga¬ 
tive  Specialized  Report¬ 
ing  for  a  yearlong  series 
of  stories  exposing  the 
Alabama  prison  system’s 
practice  of  involuntarily 
subjecting  inmates  to 
drug  experimentation. 

His  papers’  editorials 
opposed  then-Gov. 
George  Wallace’s  segre¬ 
gationist  policies,  a 
stance  that  cost  an  esti¬ 
mated  S500,000  in  lost 
revenue  when  Wallace 
retaliated  by  blocking 
the  .state-run  liquor 
business  from  putting 
ads  in  the  papers. 
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MID-SOUTH  MANAGEMENT  CO. 

HAS  SOLD 

MOUNT  AIRY  (NC)  NEWS 

(10,000  daily  circulation) 

LaGRANGE  (GA)  DAILY  NEWS 

(9,960  daily  circulation) 

UNION  (SC)  DAILY  TIMES 

(6,500  daily  circulation) 

LAURINBURG  (NC)  EXCHANGE 

(6,000  daily  circulation) 

including  12  non-daily  newspapers, 
several  shoppers  and  niche  publications 
in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Virginia 

TO 

HEARTLAND  PUBLICATIONS  LLC 
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EDITORIAL 

DUE  JHFOIt  BUCK 

He  seduced  the  bold-faced  names  on  his  board  of  directors, 
but  Conrad  Black  couldn’t  fool  12  ordinary  Chicagoans 


CANADIAN  AND  BRITISH  JOUR- 
nalists  staung  in  Chicago  for 
Conrad  Black's  federal  fraud  tri¬ 
al  made  great  sport  of  the  jurors 
who  were  to  weigh  the  fate  of  the  Rt.  Hon. 
Baron  Black  of  Crossharbour,  PC,  OC, 
KCSG.  Look  at  all  those  chunk)’  Midwest¬ 
erners  —  clerks  and  beauticians  and  school¬ 
teachers,  swathed  in  garments  of  colors 
never  found  in  nature.  And  how  about  that 
one  who  takes  notes  with  a  pen  in  a  feather? 
The  wags  ga\  e  them  nicknames:  the  Bub¬ 
blegum  Blonde,  the  Sleeper,  Earring  Guv. 

Peter  Worthington  — 
founding  editor  of  the 
Toronto  tabloid  w  hose 
chief  journalistic  achieve¬ 
ment  was  introducing  the 
cheesecake  “SUNshine  Girl' 
to  Canada  —  wished  God's 
blessings  on  the  jurors' 

“little  intellects,”  and  added 
that  he  pitied  the  “‘take- 
no-prisoners’  prosecution 
which  will  have  to  persuade  to  this  jur\’  of,,, 
how  to  put  it  gently? ...  people  with  veiy 
ordinaiy  brain  power,  the  intricacies”  of 
the  many  charges  against  Black. 

,\nd  yet,  in  the  end,  the  juiy  got  it  right. 
They  caught  the  fraud  missed  by  the 
luminaries  on  Hollinger  International  Inc.’s 
board  of  directors,  the  supposedl)’  towering 
intellects  such  as  Heniy  Kissinger  and 
former  Illinois  Gov.  “Big  Jim”  Thompson, 
who  looked  veiy  small  indeed  after  his 
courtroom  admissions  that  he  distracted!) 
“skimmed”  over  dwuments  that  laid  out 
the  phony  non-compete  fees  being  jXK’ket- 
ed  by  Black  and  his  lieutenant  F,  Da\id 
Radier. 

This  jur)’  so  often  described  as  “blue  col¬ 
lar”  ignored  federal  prosecutors’  imitation 


to  con\ict  Black  out  of  emy  for  padding  his 
expense  account  with  a  840,000  birthday 
part)’  and  that  famous  jaunt  to  Bora  Bora, 
They  saw’  the  racketeering  charge  for  w  hat 
it  w  as,  t)pical  overreaching  b*  the  alw  ays- 
zealous  U.S,  Attorney  Patrick  Fitzgerald. 

One  juror  revealed  that  the  panel  sus¬ 
pected  Radler’s  ftimbling  and  at  times  con¬ 
tradictor)’  testimony  against  his  old  partner 
w  as  actually  intended  to  sabotage  the  feds’ 
case  —  an  interesting  and  subtle  inference 
not  suggested  by  a  single  one  of  the  300 
journalists  crow  ded  into  courtroom  1241 
and  the  "media  overflow  " 
rooms  of  the  Everett 
McKinley  Dirksen  Build¬ 
ing.  Instead,  the  panel 
paid  attention  to  witnesses 
like  GateHouse  Media 
CEO  Mike  Reed  and 
Forum  Communications 
President  Lloyd  Case, 
w  ho  found  the  Black 
and  Radier  demands  for 
non-compete  pa)’ments  fishy. 

Juror  Monica  Prince,  a  clerk  for  the 
Canadian  National  Railw  ay,  told  The 
Toronto  Stars  RobMi  Doolittle  that  the 
panel  learned  of  the  conde.scension  of  some 
in  the  \isiting  press,  and  it  spurred  them 
to  overcome  a  deadlcx'k  deep  into  their 
deliberations.  One  juror.  Prince  recalled, 
said,  “They’re  calling  us  countiy’  bumpkins. 
They  think  w  e’re  too  stupid  to  figure  out 
this  case.” 

EiSlP  readers  know’  that  this  space  long 
ago  rendered  our  verdict  on  the  pompous 
fraud  who  is  Conrad  Moffat  Black.  It  w’as 
heartening  indeed  that  12  ordinaiy’ 
Chicagoans,  the  sort  of  people  w  ho  get  their 
news  from  the  Chicago  Sun-Time.s,  figured 
out  how’  to  sen  e  ju.stice  uixin  him. 


It’s  heartening 
to  know  the  jury 
could  see  the 
subtleties  of  this 
case  and  deliver 
a  fair  verdict. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Tragic  foim  of  withdrawal 


At  least  3%  of  all  American  deaths  in  Iraq  are  due  to 
self-inflicted  wounds,  yet  few  in  the  media  have  asked  why. 


WOULD  IT  SURPRISE  YOU  TO  LEARN  THAT 
according  to  official  Pentagon  figures,  at  least 
116  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Iraq  have 
committed  suicide  since  April  2003?  That 
number  does  not  include  many  unconfirmed 
reports,  or  those  who  serv  ed  in  the  war  and  then  killed  themselves  at 
home  (a  sizable,  if  uncharted,  number).  While  troops  who  have  died 
in  “hostile  action”  —  and  those  gravely  injured  and  rehabbing  at 
Walter  Reed  and  other  hospitals  —  have  gained  much  wider  media 
attention  in  recent  years,  the  suicides  (about  3%  of  our  overall  Iraq 


death  toll)  remain  in  the  shadows. 

For  whatever  reason,  I  have  always 
found  soldiers  who  take  their  own  lives 
especially  tragic,  though  some  might  argue 
the  opposite.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  I  have  written  numerous  columns  on 
self-inflicted  deaths,  from  average  grunts  to 
Col.  Ted  Westhusing  (angiy  about  contrac¬ 
tor  abuses),  Alyssa  Peterson  (appalled  by 
interrogation  techniques)  and  Linda 
Michel  (denied  medication  after  returning 
home).  But  generally,  the  suicides  get  ver\- 
little  local  or  national  attention. 

In  a  sense,  the  press  doesn’t  know  what 
to  do  about  them.  Did  they  ser\e  their 
countiy-  well,  or  ultimately  let  it  down?  Or 
is  their  countiy  fully  responsible  for  putting 
them  in  a  suicide-producing  situation  in 
the  first  place  and  has  blood  on  its  hands? 

One  recent  case  illustrates  some  of  the 
issues.  The  Pentagon  revealed  the  death, 
joining  more  than  3,650  others,  on  July  5 
in  one  of  its  pithy  relea.ses;  “Pfc.  Andrew  T. 
Engstrom,  22,  of  Slaton,  Texas,  died  July  4 
in  Taji,  Iraq,  from  injuries  suffered  in  a 
non-combat  related  incident.  His  death  is 
under  investigation." 

Investigations  can  last  months,  but  this 


time  Engstrom’s  parents  were  told  the  truth 
veiy  quickly  (this  is  not  always  the  case). 
Families,  for  multiple  reasons  no  doubt, 
often  tiy  to  hide  suicides  from  the  press  and 


public.  We  are  usually  informed  that  the 
death  was  “non-hostile,”  which  also  covers 
the  many  killed  in  vehicle  or  gun  accidents. 
But  in  this  case,  a  reporter  for  The  Lubbock 
(Texas)  Ai'alanche-Joumal,  Marlena  Hartz, 
learned  from  Engstrom's  fiancee  and  a 
family  fiiend  that  his  parents  had  been  told 
he  died  from  a  self-inflicted  gunshot  wound 
“in  the  head." 

A  local  radio  station  published  a  couple 
of  heartbreaking  photos  of  the  young  man 
on  its  Web  site,  captured  from  Mj^Space, 
along  with  a  message  his  mother  had  post¬ 
ed  online  before  his  death:  “My  dearest  son. 


you  should  know  how  much  daddy  and  I 
are  so  proud  of  you,  taking  the  stand  like 
you  did,  when  you  did,  li\ing  out  what  you 
dreamed  of  doing  since  you  were  a  young 
child.  Keep  your  chin  up,  your  head  down, 
and  remember  dad  and  I  love  you  with  our 
whole  being.  Mom." 

I  found  his  page  at  MySpace  (he  called 
himself  Sir  Knight).  The  “last  log-in"  came 
on  the  day  he  died.  His  lead  quote  reads: 
“These  are  the  times  that  tiy  men’s  souls." 
Biographical  details  included  the  statement 
“I  don’t  have  heroes."  The  top  entiy  in  the 
comments  section  by  his  Mv-Space  fiiends 
came  from  a  young  woman  who  wrote  on 
July  13:  “R.I.P.  Andy."  His  younger  brother, 
18,  and  his  mother  each  have  their  own  My¬ 
Space  pages  which  now  include  tributes. 
His  mother  described  her  “mood"  in  July  as 
“depressed."  Like  I  said:  I  can  barely  stand 
the  tragedy  in  all  of  this. 

This  past  January,  Lisa  Chedekel  and 
Matthew  Kauffrnan  noted  in  The  Hartford 
Courant  that  veterans  advocates  found  the 
increase  of  suicides  in  2006  “troubling." 
Steve  Robinson,  director  of  government  re¬ 
lations  for  Veterans  for  America,  told  them 
he  was  particularly  disturbed  by  suicides 
in  the  war  zone  because  combat  troops  are 
supposed  to  be  screened  for  mental  health 
issues  before  they  join  the  military,  and 
throughout  their  careers.  “These  people 
aren’t  the  kind  of  people  that  you  would 
think  would  take  this  step,"  he  said. 

There  is  no  way  of  knowing  right  now- 
why  Andy  Engstrom  committed  suicide. 

Some  victims  might  have 
killed  themselves  without 
having  served  multiple 
tours  of  Iraq.  Engstrom 
had  been  there  since  last 
October.  But  there  was 
nothing  to  learn  from  press 
coverage  of  his  funeral  in 
Slaton  on  July  13:  There 
was  none  that  I  could  find. 

Nothing  at  all. 

These  sad  events  are  often  covered 
e.vtensively  by  local  papers  saluting  their 
hometovvu  heroes.  Do  the  families  in  these 
cases  usually  request  a  blackout?  Hartz.  the 
Lubbock  reporter,  tells  me.  “We  are  just 
waiting  for  the  official  report  on  his  death 
to  be  released  by  the  military. ...  The  family 
has  not  embraced  cov  erage  of  Andrew’s 
death,  and  therefore,  our  coverage  has  been 
limited."  Locally,  I  can  understand  it,  but 
there’s  no  e.xcuse  for  the  lack  of  national 
attention  to  the  number  of  suicides  among 
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Andrew  Engstrom’s 
passing  drew  little 
local  attention,  but  it’s 
the  lack  of  interest  at 
national  news  outlets 
that’s  really  appalling. 


Stephen  Mindich,  publisher 
and  chairman  of  Phoenix 
Media/Communications 
Group,  faces  competition 
in  Boston  from  Metro 
and  BostonNOW. 
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WHO  SAID 

PRINT 

.sDEAD? 


Beyond  the  core  dailies,  competition  heats  up  among 
alt-weeklies,  new  mainstream  tabs,  and  specialty  pubs 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 


AS  IF  CrAIGSLIST,  an  aging  READERSHIP,  AND  A  NEW 

generation  hooked  on  blogs  and  social  networks 
didn’t  give  them  enough  to  worr>'  about,  alternative 
newspapers  now  have  a  revived  competitive  threat: 
their  hometown  dailies.  Mainstream  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  are  churning  out  a  dizz}Tng  catalogue  of  free  print  products  — 
many  of  them  aimed  squarely  at  the  club-hopping,  trail-hiking, 
speed-dating  young  audience  that  has  sustained  alternative  papers 
for  more  than  a  generation. 

“All  kinds  of  competition  have  been  muscling  in  a  market  niche 


that  the  alternatives  have  had  to  them- 
seh  es  for  a  long  time,”  says  Erik  Wemple, 
editor  of  the  Washington  City  Paper.  On  top 
of  burgeoning  Web  competition,  he  adds, 
“now  eveiybody  is  doing  free  distribution, 
and  listings-driven  publications.” 

Gannett  Co.  alone  has  launched  youth- 
targeted  free  weeklies  at  10  of  its  dailies 
across  the  nation  under  its  Young  Readers 
Publications  program.  Mainstream  dailies 
are  increasingly  turning  out  free  tabs  frill  of 
music  and  entertainment  listings  and  short- 
attention-span  news.  Tabs  like  Quick  (The 
Dallas  Morning Neu's);  tbt*  (The  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Times);  RedEye  (the  Chicago  Tribune), 
and  The  Orange  County  (Calif.)  Register's 
OC  Post  are  turning  up  the  heat  on  alt- 
papers  that  once  \irtually  o\\Tied  the  young 
readers  in  their  markets. 


Richard  Karpel  literally  confronts  this  new 
competitive  landscape  for  alt-papers  eveiy 
time  he  rounds  the  comer  from  the  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  offices  of  the  Association  of 
Alternative  Newsweeklies  (AAN).  A  long  row 
of  newspaper  boxes  looms  like  an  enemy 
encampment.  An  apartment  book.  A  weekly 
arts  and  entertainment  guide.  The  Onion. 

A  gaggle  of  other  special^'  pubs.  And  not  just 
one  but  rivo  new  dailies:  Krpress,  published 
by  The  Washington  Post,  and  The  Examiner, 
published  by  the  Anschutz  Co. 

They're  all  ft^.  Take  one. 

“I  can  tell  you  half  of  them  weren't  there 
five  years  ago,”  says  Karpel,  the  AAN's 
e.xecutive  director.  “Eveiyone  is  talking  about 
the  ‘death  of  print,’  and  the  funny  thing  is, 
you  see  more  newspapers  than  before.  When 
vou  are  in  a  market  like  Boston  or  New 


York  or  Washington.  D.C.,  you  are  just  being 
niched  to  death.” 

Mainstream  papers  aren't  content  to  just 
stack  these  ftwbies  in  the  comer,  either. 

They  are  adopting  single-copy  distribution 
strategies  on  steroids. 

Amy  Austin,  Washington  City  Paper's 
publi.sher,  says  that  though  the  alternative’s 
classified  advertising  has  been  as  problemat¬ 
ic  as  any  other  print  paper’s,  its  bottom  line 
has  not  been  greatly  impacted  by  the  Onion 
(which  launched  in  the  ciri'  this  spring)  or 
by  the  two  daily  tabs. 

But  the  Washington  Post's  entiy  is 
definitely  a  competitor  for  circulation,  she 
adds:  “I  think  with  Express  they  do  a  veiy 
hea\y-handed  job  of  hawking  at  the  metro 
stops  that  is  something  the  Post  can  afford  to 
do,  and  something  that  has  not  been  part  of 
our  circulation  mLx.  When  you  are  tiying  to 
get  someone  to  reach  down  in  a  box  and  pick 
it  up  —  it's  easier  to  take  the  Express? 

In  another  big  ciU;  Chicago  Reader 
Publisher  Michael  Ciystal  confronts  the  new- 
competitive  dmamics  eveiy  time  he  rides  the 
L  train  in  a  car  frill  of  people  reading  RedEye, 
the  Tribune's  youth-skewing  quick-read 
daily.  “It’s  a  competitive  emironment,  as 
you  well  know,  and  RedEye  plays  into  that, 
and  is  veiy  risible,”  he  says.  The  mainstream- 
produced  tab  is  succeeding  in  getting  into 
the  hands  of  commuters,  Ciystal  concedes, 
“but  you  generally  see  people  putting  it  into 
the  trash  can  when  they  get  off  the  L.” 

RedEye  has  grown  up  a  lot  since  its  launch 
in  2002.  Distribution  has  been  ramped  up 
to  150,000.  A  free  home-deliveiy  weekend 
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ALT-WEEKLY  CIRC  AND  READERSHIP  BY  AGE  GROUP 


Note:  No  readership  data  was  gathered  in  2000,  and  no  circulation  data  was  gathered  in  1991.  source:  Project  for  Excellence  in  journalism  s  state  of  the  News  Media.  2007 


edition  was  added  in  May.  The  Tribune  says 
the  youth  tab  is  making  money,  and  while  it 
won’t  talk  figures,  the  product’s  ad  mix 
(hea\y  on  the  clubs  and  bars  that  gra\itate 
to  alt-papers),  plus  its  ubiquit\’  along 
commuter  lines  and  in  certain  hip  neigh¬ 
borhoods,  gives  the  claim  some  credibility'. 

RedEye  General  Manager  Brad  Moore 
claims  the  tab  is  impacting  the  Reader, 
Chicago’s  longtime  hea\'yweight  alternative. 
With  a  median  age  of  37,  up  from  34  a  few 
years  ago.  RedEye  is  attracting  a  younger 
demographic,  too. 

But  the  Reader,  which  each  Thursday 
hits  the  streets  with  an  inch-thick  paper  in 
three  book-like  sections,  has  kept  its  circu¬ 
lation  steady  at  about  120,000,  while  read¬ 
ership  has  ticked  up  in  the  past  year.  Crystal 
says.  Its  audience’s  median  age  has  held  at 
about  40  for  several  years.  Readers  spend 
far  more  time  with  the  paper  than  RedEye 
because  of  its  different  focus,  he  contends. 

Middle-age  spread 

It’s  been  roughly  40  years  since  alterna¬ 
tive  newspapers  spread  beyond  New  York 


City  with  publications  that  were  not  as 
screamingly  political  as  the  “underground” 
papers,  but  that  successfully  built  a  lasting 
audience  with  edgy  reporting  and  writing, 
and  tons  of  listings  from  concerts  to  apart¬ 
ments  for  rent.  At  a  time  when  it  was 
heresy  to  suggest  that  anything  besides  paid 
circulation  was  valuable  to  advertisers  and 
readers,  ffee-distribution  alternatives 
coined  money  without  collecting  coins. 

But  in  middle  age,  alternatives  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  resemble  their  mainstream  daily 
ri\  als  in  striking  ways.  Each  is  struggling 
with  the  Internet’s  sway  over  its  target 
audience.  Both  worry  that  their  readers 
are  aging.  And  most  recently,  both  are 
finding  that  the  bigger  the  market,  the 
more  difficult  the  competitive  emironment. 
These  days,  in  the  alternative  world  and 
in  the  mainstream,  big  papers  are  the  ones 
facing  the  most  difficulty. 

You  don’t  see  that  level  of  competition  in 
secondary  markets,  says  the  AAN’s  Karpel: 
“The  difference  is  in  the  markets.  If  you 
go  beyond  top  10  or  top  20  markets,  our 
papers  are  doing  well.” 


Consider  the  statistics  from  AAN’s  most 
recent  Financial  Standards  sur\  ey  of  mem¬ 
bers,  which  showed  that  overall  alt-paper 
revenue  in  2006  was  up  3.6%  over  2005  — 
a  time  when,  according  to  the  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  (NAA),  overall  daily 
newspaper  revenue  was  down  0.3%. 

But  the  medium-sized  alternatives  grew 
the  most,  while  big-city  alt-papers  mirrored 
the  performances  of  their  mainstream  ri¬ 
vals.  Papers  with  revenues  between  S2  and 
$5  million  shot  up  7.1%  last  year,  while  the 
largest  alt-weeklies  (with  annual  revenues 
over  $5  million)  fell  0.38%. 

At  a  time  when  metro  dailies  continue 
to  pare  down  their  newsrooms,  alternatives 
actually  added  a  bit  to  their  far-smaller 
staffs.  The  AAN  says  a^•erage  alternative 
newsroom  employment  rose  to  eight  full¬ 
time  employees  and  one  part-timer,  from 
seven  full-time  and  two  part-timers.  0\  er- 
all  employment  also  rose  by  one  full-time 
equivalent,  to  32  from  31. 

“The  alternative  press  is  very  healthy  in 
this  county,  and  that  is  good  news  for  the 
media  and  for  the  community,”  declares 
Stephen  M.  Mindich,  founder  and 
chairman  of  Phoenix  Media/ 
Communications  Group,  which 
publishes  Phoenix  weeklies  in 
Boston,  Portland,  Maine,  and 
ProN'idence,  R.I.  "Newspapers  are  not 
dead.  Fortunately  for  me  anyway, 
what  we  do  still  seems  to  be  desired 
by  our  constituency.” 

Tampa,  Boston  heat  up 

But  that  constituency  is  also 
desired  by  mainstream  dailies.  The 
Phoenke  in  Boston  is  confronted  by 
two  free  products:  Metro,  a  partner¬ 
ship  between  the  global  publisher 
of  commuter  papers  Metro  Interna¬ 
tional  and  The  Boston  Globe,  and 


CONSIDER  THE  ALTERNATIVE  Express,  published  by  The  Washington  Post;  The  Examiner, 
published  by  the  Anschutz  Co.;  and  Washington  City  Paper  compete  for  circulation  in  D.C. 
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BostonNOW,  published  by  free  paper 
pioneer  Russel  Pergament  backed  by  the 
Icelandic  compam-  Dagsbrun. 

The  free  dailies,  Mindich  said,  are  clearly 
after  at  least  part  of  the  Boston  Phoenix's 
audience.  And  yet,  he  adds:  "Its  sort  of  like 
People  magazine  and  The  Neu'  Yorker  are 
competitive,  but  the>'  are 
not  the  same.  That  is  what 
I  feel  about  the  free  dailies.’' 

Pergament's  paper, 
launched  in  mid-April, 
makes  life  more  difficult 
for  Metro  and  the  Herald 
than  for  the  PhoenLr  or  its 
altemath  e  ri\  als,  such  as 
the  Weekly  Dig. 

Alternative  newspapers 
contend  that  they  are  still 
distinct  from  the  youth- 
oriented  dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  published  by  main¬ 
stream  daily  papers.  And 
while  the  local  main.stream 
daily  ma>'  bristle  at  the  no¬ 
tion  that  it  has  created  a  "fau.\  alternative,” 
to  use  a  favorite  term  of  the  alt-papers,  the 
fact  is  that  mainstream  publishers  agree 
their  free  papers  are,  in  reality,  different. 

A  perfect  example  is  pla\ing  out  now  in 
Tampa/St.  Petersburg.  The  market  was 
already  highly  competitive  with  two  main¬ 
stream  dailies  and  a  clutch  of  niche  publica¬ 
tions  contending  for  dollars  and  eyeballs. 
Since  1988,  the  cit>  s  undisputed  altemati\e 
was  Creative  Loafing's  Weekly  Planet,  which 
last  fall  renamed  itself  Creative  Loafing. 

Then,  in  March  of 2006,  the5t.  Petersburg 
Times  relaunched  its  weekly  tbt*  as  a  daily.  A 
jazz\'  tab  loaded  with  listings  that  promotes  it¬ 
self  with  “Ultimate  Bartender”  contests  and  by 
sponsoring  events  such  as  the  Hooters  Swim¬ 
suit  Pageant,  tbt*  has  the  look  and  attitude 
of  an  alt-paper.  Its  publisher,  Joe  DeLuca,  is 
listed  with  other  business  managers  on  the 
masthead  under  the  heading  “Suits.” 

DeLuca,  whose  formal  title  is  Tampa  pub¬ 
lisher  for  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  says  tbt* 
is  a  different  kind  of  paper  that  is  certainh- 
going  after  some  of  the  audience  that  reads 
Creative  Loafing  —  but  that’s  not  targeting 
the  Loeif,  as  many  locals  call  it. 

“We  really  don’t  sell  against  Creative 
Loafing"  DeLuca  sa\  s.  For  one  thing,  he 
claims,  tbt*  is  going  after  a  younger  audience 
than  the  Loaf,  whose  adult  readership, 
according  to  The  Media  Audit,  averages 
about  46  years  old.  And  tbt*  isn’t  a  classic 
alternative.  DeLuca  describes  it  as  “sort  of  an 
intersection  beUveen  hard  news  and  popular 
culture,”  as  opposed  to  the  greater  focus  on 
entertainment  in  alternatives. 


The  Times  says  it  took  tbf*  daily  not  to 
strike  out  at  Creative  Loafing,  but  to  reach 
and  deliver  to  ad\  ertisers  \  oung  people  who 
were  not  reading  the  broadsheet.  And  tbt* 
helps  the  Times  pro\ide  an  additional 
audience  for  traditional  advertisers  such 
as  department  stores  or  car  dealerships. 


DeLuca  says.  {Tbt*  distributes  66,000 
copies  Monday  through  Thursday,  and  drops 
95,000  copies  of  its  weekend  edition  on 
Fridays.) 

Creative  Loaftng  President  and  CEO  Ben 
Eason  says  the  Tampa  weekly  isn’t  feeling 
any  competitive  pressure  from  tbt*:  “They 
are  going  after  a  different  demo,  and  they 
are  going  at  it  in  a  completely  different  way. 
You  look  at  the  pnxluct,  it’s  a  20-minute 
read.  An  alternative  is  all  about  a  non-daih' 
perspective  on  your  communit\'  and  where 
to  go  play.” 

Eason  is  almost  dismissive  of  tbt*,  which 
he  says  has  a  “craz>'  business  model.”  After 
a  quick  read  of  the  tab,  people  toss  it  in 
the  waste  basket,  while  alternatives  such 
as  his  get  an  average  pass-along  of  two 
to  three  people,  he  says.  “It’s  the  same 
audience  —  but  they  are  going  after  them 


with  a  completely  different  result.” 

CrrafrrcLoq/fng  distributes  85,627  copies 
on  average  when  it  drops  on  Wednesdays. 
Citing  Media  Audit  figures,  Eason  says  its 
readership  is  roughh’  triple  that  of  tbt*.  “It 
just  doesn’t  have  any  penetration  in  the 
market,”  he  declares. 

And  tbt*  is  not  hurting 
Creative  Loafing's  advertis¬ 
ing  base,  either,  Eason  con¬ 
tends.  "They  are  not  really 
equipped  to  sell  to  the  little 
mom-and-pops,”  he  says, 
referring  to  the  small, 
independent  businesses 
that  are  the  traditional 
mainsta\'  of  alternative 
advertisers.  “\\’hat  they 
are  doing  is  bringing  car 
dealers  and  department 
store  ad\  ertising  into  seg¬ 
mented  print  products.” 

Eason  argues  that  tbt*  is 
mostly  cannibalizing  the 
St.  Pete  Times  in  Tampa. 
Not  at  all,  says  tbt*  publisher  DeLuca.  Times 
single-copy  sales  in  Tampa  have  been  “about 
flat,”  he  says.  He  notes  that  home  deliveiy 
continues  to  grow. 

And  DeLuca  belie\  es  tbt*  readers  can  be 
con\  erted  to  daih’  ones  —  just  as  he  himself 
migrated  from  the  Loaf.  “I  read  Creative 
Loafing,  we  all  grew  up  with  it,”  he  says.  “And 
I  think  the  same  thing  will  happen  with  free 
dailies.  They’ll  develop  a  loyal  audience, 
but  they  will  get  to  a  point  when  that’s  not 
enough.”  As  the  tbt*  reader  establishes  a 
family  and  buys  a  home,  he  argues,  they’ll 
want  something  more.  It  might  be  just  the 
Saturday  and  Sunda>'  paid  daily,  he  suggests. 

WTiile  the  publishers  of  both  tbt*  and 
Creative  Loafing  en\ision  no  fight  to  the 
death  between  their  papers,  there  was  a 
casualU’  in  Tampa’s  war  for  young  readers. 

In  September  of  2006,  about  six  months 
after  tbt*  went  daily, 
the  r/77?c,s’’ chief  rival. 

The  Tampa  Tribune, 
launched  Orange 
Magazine,  a  weekly 
distributed  mainly  in 
bars  and  restaurants 
that  centered  on  night¬ 
clubs  and  the  cift  's  alter¬ 
native  arts  .scene.  In 
Januaiy;  the  Tribune 
squashed  the  Orange, 
sa\ing  it  never  found  a 
place  in  the  comp)etitive 
market.  “We  determined 
it  was  not  going  to  be  a 
long-term  investment 
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THE  COMPETITION  ARRIVES  ON  Weekly,  published  by 
Gannett,  entered  the  Cincinnati  market  in  October  2003,  after 
Cincinnati  CityBeat  had  enjoyed  dominance  for  years. 


Gansevoort  Media  LLC  Managing  Director  Henry  Scott,  left,  and  St.  Petersburg  Times 
Advertising  Manager  Eric  Myers  were  among  those  discussing  national  advertising 
strategies  at  the  inaugural  North  American  Free  Daily  Newsaper  Conference  in  June. 
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for  us,”  Rust\-  Coats,  \ice  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  for  TBO.com,  said  at  the  time. 

The  difference  in  D.C. 

Washington  City  Paper  Publisher  Amy 
Austin  concedes  the  paper  is  feeling  the 
competition  more  now,  but  she  points  out 
there  are  differences  in  the  print  products. 
For  one  thing,  she  says,  “The  Kraminer  is 
much  more  suburban  than  we  are.”  Express, 
the  Washington  Post's  youth  tab,  “is  more  of 
a  competitor  to  our  circulation  than  to  our 
advertisers.  We  do  share  some  ad  categories, 
but  no  one  is  not  advertising  in  the  City 
Paper  because  they  are  advertising  in 
Express^ 

At  an  average  age  of  40,  readers  of  the 
City  Paper  spend  a  lot  of  time  with  the 
publication.  It  recently  hired  Mediamark 
Research  Inc.  (MRI)  to  survey  its  readers 
and  found  that  the  average  time  spent  with 
the  paper  is  79  minutes.  Express,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  just  that:  an  e.xpress  read. 

E-xecutives  with  Kipress  don't  dispute 
that  characterization.  Christopher  Ma,  vice 
president  of  the  W'ashington  Post  Co.  and 
Ejpress'  publisher,  doesn’t  really  think  much 
about  alt-weeklies.  Kipress,  he  says,  is  a 
targeted  and  yet  a  mass  product.  Currently, 
184,000  copies  are  distributed  daily.  “While 
we  attract  a  lot  of  young  readers,  we  are  by 
no  means  limited”  to  them,  he  says.  “We 
view  Express  as  a  quick-read  product  for 
those  hard  to  reach  in  traditional  paid 
newspapers.” 

The  target  might  be  somewhat  different, 
but  judging  by  the  tvpes  of  accounts  that  Ma 
rattles  off,  the  advertisers  sound  as  if  they 
could  also  be  at  home  in  alt-weeklies.  The 
top  category  for  Express  is  local  entertain¬ 
ment  and  then  education,  with  a  number  of 
local  universities.  It  also  counts  medical  trial, 
computer  repair  stores,  health  clubs,  and 
movie  studios  as  advertisers.  Ma  acknowl¬ 
edges  there  are  only  so  many  local  ad  dollars 
to  go  around:  “I  would  say  the  competition  is 
much  less  specifically  alt  weeklies  rather 
than  other  non-print  tvpes  of  media.” 

Ju.st  to  underscore  the  point  of  how 
Kipress  is  not  really  after  alt-weekly  territory, 
the  Washington  Post  also  handles  the 
circulation  and  local  ad  sales  for  the  Onion, 
which  in  April  launched  a  print  version  in 
the  D.C.  market.  Ma  says  the  satire  tab 
directly  goes  head-to-head  with  City  Pages, 
not  Kipress:  “We  would  not  have  done  the 
Onion  partnership  if  Express  was  a  direct 
competitor  with  the  alt-weekly.” 

Feeling  the  'Beat' in  Cincinnati 

In  late  October  2003,  dozens  of  brand- 
new  newsracks  turned  up  on  Cincinnati’s 


streets.  WTrerever  possible,  the  new  boxes  for 
something  called  ON  Weekly  were  placed 
right  next  to  the  boxes  for  Cincinnati  City- 
Beat.  On  Wednesdays  —  the  same  day 
CityBeat  drops  —  the  bo.xes  filled  up.  Nine 
years  after  its  founding,  Cincinnati’s  alt- 
paper,  it  appeared,  had  competition. 

And  not  just  from  another  alternativ  e 
upstart  —  but  from  Gannett. 

“I’m  not  whining,  because  competition  is 
competition  and  that’s  the  way  the  world  is,” 
says  CityBeat  Co-publisher/Editor  John  Fox. 
But  for  crying  out  loud,  he  adds,  Gannett 


already  runs  the  joint  operating  agreement 
(JOA)  for  the  city’s  two  daily  papers,  and 
its  Cincinnati  Enquirer  wiW  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  daily  when  the  partnership  with  The 
Cincinnati  Post  expires  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Gannett  owns  virtually  all  the  weeklies  in 
the  market,  and  has  aggressively  pursued 
niche  non-daily  publications. 

With  annual  revenues  of  about  $3  million, 
CityBeafs  initial  reaction  to  the  Gannett  fiw 
paper  was  “Why  me?”  Fox  says.  “I  mean, 
it’s  not  like  we’re  sitting  on  a  pot  of  gold” 
that  would  significantly  move  the  Enquirers 
revenue  needle,  he  adds. 

Nearly  four  years  later,  though.  Fox  says 
that  “when  all  is  .said  and  done,  there’s  room 
for  both  of  us.”  They’re  pursuing  somewhat 
different  audiences,  and  ON' s  readership  is 


not  as  heavy  on  the  25-  to  34-year-olds  it 
initially  looked  to  own  (see  page  80).  “The 
late.st  Media  Audit  actually  shows  that  we 
have  a  younger  average  reader  than  they  do,” 
he  asserts. 

ON  gets  advertisers  such  as  the  market’s 
big  department  store  chain  Dillard’s,  but 
those  kind  of  accounts  haven’t  added  City- 
Beat  to  their  media  buy. 

Like  Creative  Loafing's  Eason  in  Tampa, 
City  Beat’s  Fox  questions  the  way  the  main¬ 
stream  daily  is  operating  its  free  paper. 

He  argues  it  isn’t  reaching  its  demographic 
target,  and  can’t  possibly  be  making 
money. 

But  Gannett  is  prettv'  happy 
with  ON  Weekly,  says  Mike  Peny, 
managing  editor  for  non-daily 
publications  and  new  initiatives  in 
the  Cincinnati  market.  Last  year. 
CiN  was  No.  1  in  revenue  among 
the  10  Gannett  Young  Readers 
Publications,  and  first  as  well  in 
reader  satisfaction.  It  also  had  the 
most  readers  per  copy  at  1.57. 

CiN  was  created  not  to  go  after 
CityBeat,  but  to  meet  the  Enquirers 
needs,  Peny  contends:  “As  an  organi¬ 
zation,  you  kind  of  look  at  your 
readership  and  see  who’s  reading 
and  who’s  not  reading.  If  this  demo¬ 
graphic  is  not  picking  up  the  daily 
newspaper,  then  what  else  can  we 
provide  for  them?”  Another  payoff 
for  the  Enquirer  —  which,  like  most 
mainstream  dailies,  strives  to  get 
more  female  readers  —  is  that  CiN 
skews  female,  Peny  says. 

He  agrees  there’s  room  for  both 
papers.  “We’re  not  trving  to  be  City- 
Beat,  and  CityBeat  isn’t  trying  to  be 
us,”  Perry  says.  He  even  gently  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  Gannett  paper  is  the 
underdog.  “They  had  quite  a  head 
start  in  the  branding  department,”  he  says, 
alluding  to  CityBeat’s  founding  in  1994. 

CityBeafs  Fox  says  the  47,000-circulation 
paper  has  actually  grown  since  the  launch 
of  CiN,  which  drops  63,000  copies  every 
Wednesday.  “WTien  people  ask  me  about 
CiN,  my  answer  tends  to  be,  ’We  wish  they 
weren’t  around.”*  Fox  says.  “We  think  that 
it’s  probably  hurt  our  growth,  but  it  hasn’t 
really  cut  into  our  core  business.  It  hasn’t  cut 
into  our  advertisers,  and  they  haven’t  hired 
away  any  of  our  staff.  If  they  weren’t  there, 
would  we  have  grown  more?  It’s  hard  to 
know  for  sure.” 

Not  SO  'inJinitesimaT 

WTiile  CityBeat  laments  never  getting  the 
department  stores  and  the  auto  dealerships. 
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ROOM  ENOUGH  FOR  ALL  Despite  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
youth  tab  RedEye,  which  distributes  some  150,000  copies, 
the  Chicago  Reader  is  still  holding  steady  at  about  120,000. 


the  chairman  and  CEO  of  the 
industr\  s  largest  alternative 
chain  argues  that's  one  advan¬ 
tage  alt-papers  enjoy.  Village 
Voice  Media  Chairman/CEO 
.Jim  Larkin  says  the  dailies  that 
soared  on  increases  in  agate 
classified  and  on  lush  full-page 
ads  from  department  stores 
and  car  lots  are  now  struggling 
as  those  sectors  consolidate 
or  wther. 

"We  are  still  locally  based, 
dealing  with  local  advertisers,” 
l^rkin  says.  Alt-papers  began  by 
taking  “infinitesimal  chunks”  of 
advertising  from  dailies.  “The 
dailies  were  so  fat  and  happy, 
they  raised  their  rates.  We  had  to  compete 
from  day  one.” 

While  Larkin  is  focused  on  local 
advertising,  the  national  categoiy  is  a  big 
part  of  his  company's  growth  strategy, 
since  it  owns  the  alternati\'e  national  ad 
rep  firm,  the  Ru.xton  Group  (see  page  26). 

Like  Gannett 's  CiN,  national  ad  dollars 
have  come  prettx’  easy  for  the  free  Boston- 
NOW,  says  founder  Russel  Pergament. 
The  target  audience  is  20  to  40-year-old 
adults,  white  collar  and  college-educated. 
Pergament  contends  that  ads  placed  in 
quick-read  papers  have  a  bigger  impact 


because  they  don't  get  lost  in  the  “bowels 
of  big  rambling  newspapers.”  And  he 
can  turn  the  sa\ings  he  gets  from  the  low- 
cost  of  production  into  lower  rates  for 
advertisers. 

There's  plent\’  of  competition  — 
especially  in  Boston  —  but  his  free  daily, 
which  launched  in  mid-April,  has 
managed  to  snag  big  retail  accounts  like 
Macy's,  Bloomingdales,  and  H&M.  He's 
not  worried  about  going  after  the  small 
fries.  “Usually,  when  you  start  a  paper, 
you  get  a  bunch  of  small  ads,  and  then 
\  ou  get  some  big  accounts,”  Pergament 


says.  "With  this  one,  we  got 
the  big  ones. 

“I  don’t  expect  to  compete 
with  the  alternatives  with 
clubs,”  he  adds.  “I'm  not  looking 
to  dominate  that  categorj-.  It's 
rough  business  —  you've  got 
to  pick  up  checks  at  night.” 

This  past  June,  Gansevoort 
Media  hosted  the  country's  first 
free  daily  conference  —  and 
Topic  A  on  the  agenda  was 
the  alt-weekly  press.  Henry  E. 
Scott,  managing  director  of 
Gansevoort  Media  in  New 
York  and  the  former  group 
publisher  of  Metro  U.S.,  says 
as  the  free  dailies  get  their  legs, 
they  are  starting  to  go  after  national  ad 
dollars.  “When  we  talked  about  national 
advertising,  the  answer  we  heard  over 
and  over  is  they  are  going  to  come  after 
the  alt-weeklies,”  Scott  recalls.  "The  free 
dailies  are  prett>-  competitive  and  they 
offer  five  days  a  week,  so  you  have  some 
choices.” 

It's  something  of  which  the  AAN's 
Karpel  is  all  too  aware. 

"We  used  to  be  the  gnats  biting  at  the 
ankles  of  the  big  papers,”  he  says.  “Now 
we  ha^•e  thousand  of  gnats  around  tiying 
to  take  our  piece  of  cheese.”  S 


Chain  reaction  hits  ‘alternative’  world 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 
AND  JENNIFER  SABA 

HAX^E  alternative  NEW’SPAPERS  — 
bom  in  the  angiy  \’ietnam  War 
era.  often  with  a  mission  to  stick 
it  to  The  Man  —  now  themselves  become 
The  Man?  Altemath  es  once  had  a  lot  of  fun 
mocking  their  local  chain-owned  dailies, 
and  a  favorite  insult  was  to  note  that  it  was 
the  properU’  of  some  out-of-town  media 
conglomerate.  There  are  still  plent>-  of 
indepiendently  owned  alt-papers,  but  their 
consolidation  has  reached  the  point  that 
some  publishers  diss  the  biggest  chain. 
Village  Voice  Media  (X'VM)  and  its  16 
pajjers  with  a  stinging  simile. 

“I  think  they  are  the  Gannett  of  our 
industiy,”  says  Creative  Loafing's  Ben 
Eason.  He  quickly  adds,  though:  “It's 
good  and  it's  bad.  There  have  always  been 
different  sU  les  of  alternative  newspapers.” 
Eason  notes  that  VA’M  has  improved  the 
qualitx  of  its  new  papers,  but  adds  that  “a 
certain  ine\itably”  is  creeping  into  what  has 


alwa>  s  been  a  “scrappy  industiy.” 

Three  weeks  after  talking  with  ECrP. 
Eason  announced  on  July  24  that  his 
compam-  had  acquired  the  Chicago  Reader 
and  Wa.-^hington  Citi/  Pafwr,  growing  his 
jwrtfolio  from  four  papers  to  six. 

The  2005  merger  of  New  Times  and 
Village  Voice  Media  has  had  ripple  effects 
on  how  the  altemati\e  press  does  both 
business  and  journalism.  But  there  are 
scores  of  other  mini-fief'doms  dotting  the 
landscape  t(X).  from  the  Creath  e  Loafing 
papers  (already  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Sarasota, 
Fla..  Atlanta,  and  Tampa)  to  PhoenLx  Media/ 
Communications  Group  (with  pnijx^rties  in 
Boston.  Pixnidence,  and  Portland.  Maine). 

“I  will  tell  you  it's  no  secret  within  our 
busine.ss  that  it's  a  c-ontroversial  topic,”  says 
AAN  Ext*cutive  Director  Karjxi.  “It  is 
something  that  di\ides  people." 

Inside  the  alternative  press  communiU, 
there's  wariness  about  c-onsolidation's  effect 
on  national  advertising,  as  chain  publishers 
are  able  to  realize  the  benefits  of  economies 


of  scale.  Then  there's  the  more  slippeiy 
notion  that  the  alternatives  no  longer  have 
the  piss  and  \inegar  they  once  had,  and 
are  becoming  bland  and  unifonn. 

Consolidation  is  a  trickier  thing  for  alt- 
papers  than  for  their  mainstream  counter¬ 
parts.  Dailies  are  constantly  regrouping  as 
they  cluster  to  cut  back  office  and  pnxluc- 
tion  costs.  But  e\  en  most  consolidated 
alternatives  have  their  indi\idual  printers. 

Instead,  the  consolidation  often  takes  the 
form  of  shared  content.  But  this,  too,  can  be 
controversial  —  especially  gi\  en  the  prickly 
tradition  of  the  altemathe  press. 

“If  your  objective  is  to  be  local,  which  is 
the  onh-  thing  I  think  you  can  do,”  PhoenLx 
Media's  Mindich  says,  “you  can't  just  ha\  e 
s>-ndicated  film  re\iews  across  your  entire 
neUv  ork.  In  the  end.  it's  not  those  things 
that  cost  you  a  lot  of  money.  It's  the  im  es- 
tigatixe  .stuff" 

UTien  the  topic  of  con.solidation  is  raised, 
many  critic-s  as.sert  that  the  pajxrs  are 
becoming  less  “alternative”  and  more 
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.\MER1C.\N  COMML'Xm' 

NEWSPAPERS  EEC 

The  Other  Paper  (Columbus.  Ohio) 

BIG  GREEN  L’MBREEIA  MEDIA  INC. 
Cityview  (Des  Moines.  Iowa) 

B1-\CK  COMMLNEIT  Nt:WSP.\PERS 
Monday  Magazine  (Victoria,  B.C.) 

CHICO  COMML’Nm'  PL  BEISHING  INC. 
Chico  (Calif.)  News  &  Review 
Reno  (Nev.)  News  &  Review 
Sacramento  (Calif.)  News  &  Review 

crn'  OF  ROSES  PCBEISHING 
Willamette  Week  (Portland,  Ore.) 

Sante  Fe  (N.M.)  Reporter 

COMMl'NICATIONS  VOIR 
Hour  Magazine  (Montreal) 

Ottawa  XPress 
Voir  (Montreal) 

Voir  (Quebec) 

CONTEMPORARY  MEDIA  INC. 

Memphis  (Tenn.)  Flyer 

CRE.\TI\'E  EOAFING  INC. 

Creative  Loafing  (Atlanta) 

Creative  Loafing  (Charlotte.  N.C.) 

Creative  Loafing  (Sarasota,  Fla.) 

Creative  Loafing  (Tampa,  Fla.) 

Chicago  Reader 
Washington  City  Paper 
Birmingham  (Ala.)  Weekly  — 
minority  interest 

EMBARCADERO  PL’BEISHING  CO. 

Palo  Alto  (Calif.)  Weekly 
Pacific  Sun  (Mill  Valley,  Calif.) 

GREENSPCN  MEDIA  GROE’P 
Las  Vegas  Weekly 

INDEX  Pl'BEISHING  EEC 
The  Portland  (Ore.)  Mercury 
The  Stranger  (Seattle) 

KIEDYSART  EEC  TIMFES  PCBEISHING 

Cleveland  Free  Times 

Louisville  (Ky.)  Eccentric  Observer 

I  ANDM.YRK  COMMCNIC.VnONS 
Style  Weekly  (Richmond.  Va.) 

Port  Folio  Weekly  (Norfolk.  Va.) 

METRO  PCBEISHING  INC. 

Metro  Santa  Cruz  (Calif.) 

Metro  Silicon  Valley  (San  Jose,  Calif.) 

North  Bay  Bohemian 
(Santa  Rosa,  Calif.) 


THE  MOREY  ORGANIZ-VTION 
Long  Island  (N.Y.)  Press 

PHOENIX  MEDIA  COMM.  GROCP 
Boston  Phoenix 
Portland  (Maine)  Phoenix 
Providence  (R.l.)  Phoenix 

Ql’ARTERFOED  INC. 

The  Stranger  (Seattle)  —  minority  interest 
The  Portland  (Ore.)  Mercury  —  minority  interest 

QCEBFXOR  INC. 

Montreal  Mirror 

RFATEW  PCBEISHING 
Philadelphia  Weekly 
Atlantic  City  (N.J.)  Weekly 

SOLTHCYND  PCBEISHING  INC. 

Ventura  County  (Calif.)  Reporter 

Los  Angeles  CityBeat 

Pasadena  (Calif.)  Weekly 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  CityBeat 

Inland  Empire  Weekly  (Corona,  Calif.) 

STEEECriT  MEDIA 
Pittsburgh  City  Paper 

TIMFES-SH.YMROCK  GROCP 
Baltimore  City  Paper 
Metro  Times  (Detroit) 

Orlando  (Fla.)  Weekly 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Current 

TRIBCNE  CO. 

City  Link  (Ft.  Lauderdale.  Fla.) 

Fairfield  County  Weekly  (Stamford,  Conn.) 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Advocate 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Advocate 
Valley  Advocate  (Easthampton,  Mass.) 

\TEL\GE  VOICE  MEDIA 
City  Pages  (Minneapolis) 

Cleveland  Scene 

Dallas  Observer 

HoustonPress 

LA  Weekly 

Miami  New  Times 

Nashville  (Tenn.)  Scene 

News  Times  Broward-Palm  Beach  (Fla.) 

OC  Weekly  (Costa  Mesa,  Calif.) 

Phoenix  New  Times 
The  Pitch  (Kansas  City) 

Riverfront  Times  (St.  Louis) 

Seattle  Weekly 
SF  Weekly 
Westword  (Denver) 

Village  Voice  (New  York) 

WICK  COMM CNlC.VnONS 
Tucson  (Ariz.)  Weekly 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Press 


List  contains  AAN-member  (and  non-member)  newspapers  published  by 
companies  that  own  at  least  one  other  media  property. 

Source:  Association  ot  Alternative  Newsweeklies 


fomiulaic.  The  argument  most  often  leveleti 
agiiinst  alt-weeklies  in  general,  and  \'\'M 
in  particular,  is  that  the  chained  pajiers' 
content  is  watered  down,  lacking  opinion  — 
especially  political  opinion  —  criticism,  and. 
well,  spunk.  Critics  contend  that  New  Times 
has  destroyed  what  wivs  left  ot’the  troubled 
flagship,  the  I  lllagc  I  oicc  (w  hich  counted 
five  editors  at  its  helm  since  the  merger  in 
2005\  iis  w  ell  its  the  L.-i  Mh’A  /r/  and  OC 
Weekly,  which  tired  some  well  known- 
columnists. 

“The  New  Times  template  is  not  w  orking." 
declares  Bnice  B.  Bnigmann.  owner  and 
editor  of  the  San  Franciseo  Bay  Guardian. 
w  hich  competes  against  the  \'\’MHW\ned 
SF  Weekly.  "Here's  a  paper  that  makes  no 
[election]  endorsement,  hits  no  editorials, 
that  takes  a  very  cynical,  libertarian  point  of 
\iew  on  the  community.  You  get  the  feeling 
that  the  Xf  1 1  eekly  doesn't  really  like  San 
Francisco." 

But  Bnigmann  sa.N's  the  chaining  of  alt- 
papers  allows  space  for  the  emergence  of  a 
classic,  left-leaning  one.  "Cltimateb  all  of 
them  will  get  competition,  just  as  the>  've 
got  the  Guardian  in  San  Francisco.  The 
Stranger  in  Seattle,  and  Free  Timea  in 
Clexeland."  he  siiys. 

The  Guardian  is  suing  the  SF  Weekly  for 
allegcni  predatory  pricing  under  California's 
Depression-era  unfair  busine.ss  practices. 

The  SF  1 1  eekly  \igorously  denies  the  allega¬ 
tions.  and  in  July  askcnl  a  judge  to  summarily 
dismiss  the  lawsuit,  schtxlukxl  to  go  to  trial 
in  OctobcT.  {SF  Weekly  AY'M  Publisher  Josh 
Fromson  did  not  resjxmd  to  EEr'/^s  request 
for  cxnnment  for  this  stoiy.) 

But  Toin  Ortega,  the  most  rtwiit  cxlitor 
apixiintcxl  to  lead  the  I  'illage  I  oiee  and  w  ho 
h;us  btx'ii  in  the  New  Times  family  since 
1.9.Q;>.  bristles  at  the  notion  he  w;us  hircxl  to 
o\erhaul  the  Iln'cc  in  the  image  of  a  vanilla 
template  from  the  hinterland  of  Phcxmix. 

"It's  erusy  to  siiy  we're  the  Gannett  of  the 
alteratix  e  world  or  w  e're  the  Clear  Channel 
—  but  it's  mally  unfair."  sax's  Ortega  in  his 
window  less  si.\th  tlixrr  oftice  on  Manhattan's 
C(X){x*r  Square*.  “Companies  like  Gannett  an* 
known  for  bming  a  newspaix*r  then  shushing 
the  t*ditt)rial  budgets.  W’e  do  the  opixrsite.  We 
go  in  and  start  hiring  staff  writers  and  pax'ing 
them  lixing  xvages  rather  than  jiust  hax-ing 
fRX*lancvrs.  .\nd  xeiili.  xve  get  slammc*d 
bc*caust*  our  pa[X*rs  tend  to  lix)k  alike,  but  I 
think  if  {XH)ple  read  our  publications  they 
xxill  see  thex  are  xety  indixidual." 

What  \A'M  h;us  done  to  its  namesiike 
paix*r  is  ftx’us  on  reix)rting  and  jounialusm 
rather  than  pushing  a  ix)litical  agenda. 
Ortega  contends. 

\Y'M  FAcvutive  Editor  Mike  l^icey  insi.sLs 
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Consolidation, 
says  AAN 
Executive 
Director 
Richard  Karpel, 
is  “a  controver¬ 
sial  topic.  It  is 
something  that 
divides 
people." 


that  except  for  the  chainwide  film  re\iew  s, 
content  is  not  shared  across  properties  and 
there  is  an  emphasis  on  local  investigative 
work.  Mo\ie  rexiews  are  shared,  he  says, 
only  because  they  are  not  market-specific. 
And  Lacey  is  unapologetic  about  weeding 
out  the  opinion  pieces  —  the  stuft’  of  many 
independent  alt-papers.  "We  say,  ‘Do  your 
thinking  after  you  hax  e  done  your  research 
—  don't  be  such  a  pretentious  little  txxit,”' 
he  says.  "We  want  people  to  do  that  work. 
Otherwise,  you  are  rehing  on  mainstream 
media  to  tell  your  version  of  events.  Our 
writers  are  encouraged  to  write  with  a  point 
of  \iew  and  an  attitude  once  they  earned 
that  right.” 

The  'cookie  cutter  issue 

Some  longtime  observ  ers  of  the  alterna¬ 
tive  press  think  VA’M  is  getting  a  bad  rap 
on  the  template  issue.  One  VA’AI  fan  is  Abe 
Peck,  whose  1960s-era  Chicago  Seed  was  a 
progenitor  of  alternatives. 

“I  think  the  New  Times  guys  have  a  good 
formula,  in  that  it's  about  news,”  says  Peck, 
now  a  professor  of  journalism  at  North¬ 
western  Universitx'.  \’\'M  runs  investigatixe 
pieces,  and  has  brought  a  clean  design  to  an 
alternative  press  not  knoxxn  for  being  all 
that  innovative  in  that  area.  “And.  yeah, 
they  use  a  template,  but  only  people  like 
you  and  me  read  each  of  their  papers."  he 
adds.  “So  if  you're  in  Denx  er  or  you're  in 
Phoenix,  does  it  really  matter  that  they're 
using  a  template?" 

It's  not  just  the  readers  xvho  don't  notic’e 
the  supposed  “cookie-cutter"  stx  le.  argues 
Beth  Sestanoxich.  group  publisher  of  \’\'M's 
LA  Weekly  and  OC  Weekly:  “Honestly,  for 
the  most  part,  even  the  line  employees  don't 
knoxx." 


Eighteen  months  after  becoming  part  of 
the  V’VAI  chain,  not  much  has  changed  at  the 
papers,  Sestanoxich  says.  “The  biggest  effect 
is  probably  on  employee  morale,”  she  saxs. 
“First,  ex  erx  one  stands  around  saxing,  xx  ho's 
going  to  get  fired?  You  spend  eight  months 
getting  over  that.”  And  content  can't  be 
consolidated,  she  adds:  “WTiat  xxorks  in  LA. 
doesn't  xvork  in  Denx  er.  It  doesn't  ex  en  xx  ork 
in  Orange  Countx-  sometimes.” 

J.  Patrick  Best,  publisher  and  co-founder 
of  The  Sunday  Paper  xveekly  in  Atlanta  and 
a  former  adx  ertising  director  for  Creative 
Loafing  —  xvhich  he  cheerfullx-  concedes  is  a 
chain  —  saxs  the  contraction  of  alt  xveeklies 
is  a  xx  ay  of  life.  “Those  xvho  are  saxing  consol¬ 
idation  is  not  happening  in  the  altematix  e 
press  aren't  fixing  in  realitx  ”  he  says.  He  adds 
he  has  no  problem  xxith  consolidation  as  long 
as  papers  stay  local.  If  they  don't,  alt-papers 
xxill  face  a  bigger  issue,  because  readers  xxill 
abandon  them:  “Readers  of  the  paper  can  tell 
xvhether  a  paper  is  using  editorial  content 
as  a  filler  for  the  ads.” 

Assuming  the  competition 

National  adx  ertising  xx  as  partly  the  reason 
so  many  feared  the  Nexv  Times'  acquisition  of 
the  Village  Voice  empire. 

Nexv  Times  oxxns  the  national  ad-rep  firm 
RiLxton  Media  Group.  Prior  to  the  merger, 
the  six  \'illage  Voice  publications,  including 
its  venerable  namesake  in  Nexv  York  Citx’ 
and  the  dominant  LA  Weekly,  xvere  part  of 
the  competing  national  ad  organization,  the 
Altematix  e  Weekly  Netxx  ork  (AWN). 

Nexx  Times  folded  I  ’illage  Ibice  into  the 
Ruxton  Group,  leaxing  gaping  holes  in 
AWN's  market  fist.  With  the  papers  it  reps 
outside  the  WM  chain.  Ruxton  noxv  sells  for 
35  alternatives  across  the  countiy. 


Village  Voice  Media  chief  Jim  Larkin 
makes  no  bones  as  to  xvhy  Nexv  Times  xx  ant- 
ed  the  Village  Voice  publications  so  badly: 
“There  xvas  an  incredible  opportunity’  to  use 
Ruxton  to  lex  erage  the  Milage  Voice  nexx  spa- 
pers  in  our  national  advertising  netvx  ork. 
That  proved  to  be  a  ven-  successful  part  of 
the  merger.” 

Larkin  boasts  that  his  company  has  dou¬ 
bled  its  national  ad  rex  enue  betxx  een  2005 
and  2006.  Last  year,  national  advertising 
represented  10%  of  total  advertising  rex  enue 
at  the  company  —  doubling  the  5%  in  2005. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  he  adds, 
national  ad  rex  enues  are  up  20%. 

Meanxx’hile.  according  to  the  2007  State 
of  the  Nexxs  Media  report,  rix  al  AWN's 
revenues  in  2006  fell  10.7%  to  S9.2  million. 
The  report,  by  the  Project  for  Excellence  In 
Journalism,  noted  the  group  xvas  bracing 
for  even  larger  declines  after  losing  a  third 
of  its  netxx  ork. 

“There  are  certainly  issues  in  some  of  the 
markets  xx  here  xve  no  longer  hax  e  papers,” 
says  Everett  Finkelstein.  xice  president  of 
A\W  and  x-ice  president  of  national  sales  at 
Phoenix  Media/Communications  Group.  “In 
most  cases,  xve  haxe  been  able  to  put  strong 
papers  against  [Raxlon]  papers  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  I  think  xve  are  xx  orking  hard  to  get  all 
the  dollars  xx  e  can.” 

The  AWN  represents  110  publications 
xx-ith  a  collectix  e  readership  of  17  million 
adults.  It's  run  as  a  co-operatix  e,  xx-ith  each 
paper  selling  into  the  netxx  ork.  Ruxton  is 
more  centrally  organized,  xxith  a  handful  of 
reps  xx’ho  sell  on  behalf  of  the  group. 

Phoenix  Media/Communications  Group's 
Mindich  says  he  is  not  as  xvorried  as  he  once 
xx  as  about  the  former  Village  Voice  proper¬ 
ties  sxxitchover  to  the  Ruxton  Group.  But  he 
says  it  is  hard  at  times,  since  Raxton  can 
leverage  Nexv  York  and  Los  Angeles  in  other 
markets:  “Let's  just  say  hypothetically,  the 
AWN  paper  is  a  stronger  paper  in  the  market 
than  the  Raxton  paper.  If  you  buy  the 
Ruxton  paper  you  might  also  get  LA.  and 
Nexv  York.” 

“AWN  is  doing  xx  ell.”  he  adds.  “I  knoxx 
for  a  fact  there  are  buys  xx  e  lose,  and  I  knoxv 
for  a  fact  there  are  buys  they  don't  get.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  Village  Voice/Nexv  Times 
merger  there  xx  as  a  real  concern  that  AWN 
xvould  fall  apart.  It  hasn't.  There  are  some 
replacement  papers,  so  xx  e  are  still  able  to 
ofi'er  the  market.  We  hax  e  a  year  and  a  half 
or  so  of  experience." 

Mindich  says  he  is  constantly  turning  ox  er 
in  his  mind  the  issue  of  consolidation  and 
hoxv  to  keep  groxx-ing.  One  option  he's  not 
considering:  selling  the  company  he  founded 
40  years  ago.  ffl 
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Newspaper 
sites  routinely 
unveil  exciting 
and  popular 
features.  But 
sometimes 
things  go 
a  bit ...  awry 


in  the 


WEB 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


After  more  than  10  years  of  newspapers  slowly 
migrating  to  the  Web,  most  have  embraced  the  medi¬ 
um  as  their  future,  showing  they  can  break  news, 
provide  audio  and  video  extras,  and  give  readers  more 
space  to  react  and  rebut  than  ever  before.  Successes 
are  many,  ranging  from  exclusive  online  interviews  to  sourcing 
details  that  give  readers  more  complete  information  than  any 
daily  could  have  provided  just  a  few  years  ago.  Even  the  Pulitzer 
Prizes  are  giving  props  to  Web-based  offerings. 


But  with  those  accomplishments  and 
expansions  ha\  e  come  no  shortage  of  starts 
and  stops,  bumps,  flops,  and  sometimes 
outright  debacles.  VV^e  all  remember  the  Lo.s 
Angeles  Times'  “Wikijiedia"  experiment  with 
its  reader-altered  editorials  and  the  uproar 
over  The  Washington  Post  hiring  a  conser\a- 
tive  blogger  —  with  plagiarism  offenses  in  his 
past  —  in  the  name  of  balance.  In  a  decade- 
plus  of  W^eb  exploration,  nearly  eveiy  daily 
has  felt  the  growing  pains  that  any  new 
news  tool  requires. 

At  USA  Today,  for  example,  the  papers 
attempt  at  personalizing  W'ieb  use  misfired 
in  2006  when  “My  USA  Today"  launched. 


promising  readers  they  could  see  only  the 
offerings  or  issues  the>'  requested.  “We  found 
that  the  audiences  willingness  to  set  parame¬ 
ters  is  fairly  low,”  says  Online  Editor  Kinsey 
Wilson,  who  is  also  president  of  the  Online 
News  Association.  “They  are  not  that  in¬ 
clined  to  do  it.  The  percentage  of  users  was 
probably  in  the  single  digits.” 

Still,  veteran  Web  spinners  such  as  Jim 
Brady,  washingtonpost.com’s  executive 
editor,  understand  the  need  for  online 
ojx'rators  to  hit  some  snags  and  stumbles  if 
they  tnih'  want  to  succeed.  “Failure  isn’t  to 
be  feared  on  the  W'eb,  it  is  to  be  embraced,” 
he  says.  “If  you  are  not  failing,  you  are  not 


r  * 


•  . 


Mark  Cardwell,  The  Denver  Post's  managing 
editor  for  digital  media,  knows  the  pain  of 
watching  online  puzzle  answers  disappear. 


stretching  as  much.”  With  that  in  mind.  E^P 
talked  to  WMlson,  Brady,  and  about  t\vo 
dozen  other  online  minds  from  newspapers 
large  and  small  to  present  some  hard-earned 
lessons. 

LESSOn  I 

Blogs  Can  Backfire 

Sure,  the  Chieago  Tribune's  VV'ashington 
bureau  blog,  “The  Swamp,”  is  among  the 
VV’eb’s  most  popular,  and  hundreds  of  others 
have  drawn  good-sized  audiences.  But  some, 
like  the  San  Jose  Mereury  News'  “Reality  TV^ 
blog,  have  bombed. 
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"To  some  extent,  it  duplicated  realitx'  TV’ 
co\  erage  on  other  blogs."  says  Online  Editori¬ 
al  Director  Riindall  Keith.  “It  showed  us  that 
if  you  enter  a  really  cluttered  topic,  you  need 
to  ha\  e  something  distincti\  e.  That  was  not 
distinctive." 

TheNeu'  York  Times,  which  covers  one  of 
7  the  hottest  real  estate  markets  in  the  world 
‘  in  Manhattan,  found  that  did  not  translate 
>  into  blog  interest  when  its  highly-touted 
\  "The  W'alk  Through”  real  estate  blog  didn't 
5  fare  well  in  2006  —and  dumped  it.  "It  just 
i  didn’t  take  oC  says  Vi\ian  Schiller,  senior 
*  \ice  president  and  general  manager  for  NY- 
I  Times.com. 


At  The  Roanoke  (Va..)  Times,  editors  noted 
that  readers  are  not  always  that  interested  in 
what  their  fellow  readers  are  saxing.  at  least 
not  on  a  regular  basis.  Online  Editor  John 
Jackson  set  up  10  online  columns  by  local 
residents  in  2003.  finding  maybe  three  got 
any  real  reaction.  "They  weren't  writing 
about  things  that  a  whole  lot  of  people  were 
interested  in."  he  sax’s,  citing  a  graphic  artist 
xvho  de.scribed  life  in  that  job.  "One  guy 
xxTOte  about  stuff’ he  .saxv  on  the  side  of  the 
road,  and  he  xvould  hand-xx-rite  it  and  xve 
xvould  scan  it  in." 

TheFo/’t  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Telegram's 
reporter  and  columnist  blogs  hax  e  draxx-n 


less-than-huge  interest  both  from  readers 
and  some  of  the  staff’ bloggers  themselx  es, 
says  Kathy  V’etter,  managing  editor/digital. 
She  says  the  paper  started  them  about  txx  o 
x  ears  ago,  but  most  fizzled.  "In  the  end.  they 
don’t  really  need  the  blogs  because  thex-  can 
xx-rite  evety  day  in  the  nexvspaper,"  she  .sax’s  of 
the  staffers.  "Our  gux’s  either  quit  posting 
them  because  it  is  a  lot  of  xx  ork.  or  they  do 
not  get  a  lot  of  interest." 

V’etter  says  the  paper  is  on  its  third  group 
of  staff’ bloggers,  but  xx-ill  likely  go  to  non- 
staffers  soon:  "Generally,  our  best  one  got 
like  2,000  page  xiexx-s  per  xveek,  xx  hich  is 
prettx’  crappy." 
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Roanoke  Times  Online  Editor  John  Jackson  in  the  paper's  TimesCast  studio.  Site  users  were  adamant  about  not  downloading  Flash  to  view  the  videos. 


Techno  Can  Pop 

WTien  The  Denver  Post's  Web  editors 
upgraded  technolog>’  to  allow  an  automatic 
refresher  of  the  pages  ever>- 10  minutes, 
believing  readers  wanted  the  freshest  news, 
they  forgot  about  the  die-hard  crossword 
puzzlers.  Many  fans  of  the  word  game 
called  and  e-mailed  complaints  that  everv- 
time  the  page  refreshed,  their  work  was 
wiped  out.  “They  would  lose  the  puzzle  in 
mid-use,”  says  Mark  Cardwell,  Post  manag¬ 
ing  editor  for  digital  media. 

The  Roanoke  Times  received  similar 
complaints  when  it  launched  a  contest  as 
part  of  its  daily  TimesCast  online  video 
news  report,  which  required  users  to  install 
the  Flash  program  to  play.  “People  didn't 
want  to  download  it.  and  they  were  prettv- 
adamant  about  it,"  says  John  Jackson. 

Washingtonpost.com  is  one  of  many 
Web  sites  that  have  seen  the  vvTong  storv’ 
or  headline  appear  before  it  was  supposed 
to.  Take  the  Post's  ston'  earlier  this  vear 


that  said  John  Edwards  was  dropping  out 
of  the  presidential  race,  a  storv'  prepared 
as  rumors  of  a  major  announcement  were 
brewing.  “It  was  only  up  for  about  52 
seconds,”  Jim  Brady  says.  “But  it  still  got 
vvTitten  about.”  Then  there  was  the  head¬ 
line  that  “killed  [Chief  Justice]  William 
Rehnquist  about  six  months  before  he 
died,”  he  says.  “Those  things  happen.” 

Wlien  the  Roanoke  Times  contracted  with 
Buzznet.com  in  2005  to  allow  readers  a  place 
for  their  photos,  the  broad  use  of  the  Web 
site  drew  some  reader  complaints,  especially 
parents  who  saw  their  children's  birthday 
partv-  pictures  online  with  “racy  material.” 
says  online  editor  Jackson.  “That  site  had 
people  posting  people  in  wet  T-shirt  contests 
and  spring  break  shots,”  he  recalls.  “They 
didn't  leave  much  to  the  imagination.” 
Eventually,  the  paper  allowed  readers  to  post 
photos  on  its  own  Web  site  instead. 

Then  there  are  the  Google  ads  that  link 
based  on  the  subject  of  an  article  —  and 
are  not  always  in  the  best  taste.  Take  for 
e.xample  the  storv'  The  Spokesman-Revieu' 
in  Spokane,  Wash.,  posted  about  a  high 


school  student  who  baked  sperm-coated 
brownies  and  gave  them  out  to  classmates. 
A  Google  ad  adjacent  to  the  storv',  in¬ 
evitably,  hawked  “vummy,  tastv-  brownies.” 
And  almost  any  storv'  anv-where  that 
mentions  Hitler  or  Germany  in  World  War 
II  will  draw  a  slew  of  Google  ads  for  Nazi 
paraphernalia. 

Editors  at  The  Miami  //craW  briefly 
thought  someone  had  broken  into  its 
mainframe  when  an  embargoed  storv' 
about  a  charitv'  group’s  plans  ended  up  on  a 
string  of  local  blogs.  It  turned  out  the  RSS 
feed  of  the  storv'  was  launched  two  hours 
early,  says  Suzanne  Levinson,  director  of 
site  operations.  “We  feared  someone  had 
hacked  into  our  system.”  she  says.  “It  was 
not  a  major  storv;  but  it  seemed  like  a  big 
crisis  because  we  didn't  know  what  had 
happened.” 

But  even  when  the  technologv'  works 
well,  it  may  require  rethinking.  Take  the 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express-Xeu's,  which 
had  separated  multimedia  options  like 
photos  and  videos  from  the  stories  to 
which  they  were  connected.  Julie  Weber, 
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the  Web  site’s  general  manager,  says  bring¬ 
ing  them  together  boosted  Web  traflRc 
tremendously:  “WTien  we  combined  them, 
the  traffic  would  increase  10  times." 


Reader  Reactions  Often  Can  Turn  Ugly 

Sure,  more  space  is  devoted  to  finding  out 
what  readers  think  about  both  stories  and 
issues  than  in  the  past,  but  that  also  means 
more  chances  for  offensive  comments,  rac>’ 
photos,  and  even  libelous  words. 

“We  have  a  lot  of  problems  with  our 
commenting,"  admits  Mark  Cardwell  at  the 
Denver  Post.  “We  have  had  to  put  in  more 
sophisticated  technologj'  to  catch  words  and 
slurs  that  are  offensive.”  Such  protections 
have  been  put  in  place  at  several  papers  to 
guard  against  those  t>pes  of  postings. 

“People  say  things  in  Iront  of  a  computer 
screen  they  would  never  say  to  someone’s 
face.”  he  adds.  One  such  incident  happened 
on  New  Year’s  Day  when  a  member  of  the 
Denver  Broncos,  Darrent  Williams,  was 
killed  in  a  drive-by  shooting.  The  Post  in¬ 
cluded  a  space  for  reader  comment  with  the 
Web  stoiy-.  “It  got  veiy-  ugly,  veiy  quickly,” 
Cardwell  recalls.  “It  attracted  people  from 
all  over  the  countiy  because  it  got  national 
attention  and  it  got  racist  and  really  stereo- 
Upical.”  Cardwell  was  called  at  home  at 
5  a.m.  on  the  holiday  and  had  to  remove  the 
offensive  po.stings  from  the  reader  response 
space.  “I  was  told  the  comments  were 
blowing  up,”  he  notes. 

On  another  football  Iront,  Mae  Kershner, 
news  director  for  SFGate.com.  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle's  Web  site,  says  49er  fans 
and  those  rooting  for  the  rival  Oakland 
Raiders  have  used  reader  comment  spaces 
to  attack  each  other.  A  2001  incident  in- 
voh  ed  the  two  sides  deciding  to  meet  for  a 
fight  at  San  Francisco’s  famed  Telegraph  Hill. 
“We  had  to  shut  [the  pages]  down  for  a 
while.”  says  Kershner,  who  saj's  he  never 
found  out  if  the  fight  took  place.  "The  Raider 
fans  started  posting  all  sorts  of  obscene 
comments.” 

Then  there  was  the  online  death  threat  in 
1999  against  gay  mayoral  candidate  Tom 
Ammiano,  who  garnered  national  attention 
when  he  almost  beat  incumbent  Willie 
Brown  in  a  write-in  campaign.  “Police 
came  over  to  tiy  to  figure  out  who  made  the 
posting,”  Kershner  recalls.  “We  took  it  down, 
but  before  we  could,  it  was  distributed  by 
e-mail  all  over.” 

Ken  Sands,  online  editor  at  the 
Spokesman-Rer-ieic,  says  he  received  death 
threats  after  he  tried  to  inter\  ene.  “I  had 
the  gall  to  moderate  people  who  were  in¬ 


sulting  each  other,”  says  Sands,  who  moved 
to  Congressional  Quarterly  this  summer. 

“I  finally  pulled  the  plug  on  open  forums. 
Even  the  most  innocuous  things,  like  those 
dealing  with  high  school  basketball,  you 
would  have  people  post  charges  without 
proof”  The  site  now  runs  only  monitored 
blogs  with  .space  for  comments. 

The  Washington  Post  learned  fast  that 
profanit}’  filters  are  needed,  after  a  slew 
of  angn’  reader  comments  popped  up  on  a 
blog  in  2005  after  Ombudsman  Deborah 
Howell  wrote  some  controversial  com¬ 
ments  about  indicted  lobbyist  Jack 
Abramoft:  “We  had  to  close  that  blog  down 
for  about  three  weeks,”  Brady  recalls. 

At  The  Orlando  Sentinel,  even  the  most 
tragic  stoiy-  about  a  teenager  who  received  a 
sports  car  for  a  gift,  then  died  in  an  accident, 
drew  unfeeling  and 
racist  comments  on  a 
related  posting.  “It 
veered  into  this  anti- 
Puerto  Rican  rant,” 
sav-s  Anthony  Moor, 
the  SentineF s  former 
assistant  managing 
editor  for  online,  who 
recently  joined  Web 
operations  at  The 
Dallas  Morning Neu's. 

A  similar  incident  occurred  in  late  June 
at  The  Democrat  and  Chronicle  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.,  when  five  local  teen  girls  were  killed  in 
a  post-graduation  car  accident.  The  paper 
splashed  coverage  heax-ily  across  its  VV’eb 
site,  and  included  a  space  for  reader  com¬ 
ments.  Editors  chose  to  remove  a  thread  of 
some  87  posts  and  placed  a  notice  limiting 
the  space  to  memories  of  the  girls  and  con¬ 
dolences  after  some  readers  used  it  to  find 
fault  with  the  youngsters.  “There  were  a  few 
people  who  e-mailed  us  and  thought  the 
comments  were  insensitive.”  said  Editor 
Karen  Magnuson.  “This  was  the  first  time 
I  could  recall  taking  down  an  entire  string 
of  comments  for  insensiti\it>-.” 

Another  recent  stoiy,  about  Jessie  Da\is, 
the  pregnant  Ohio  woman  whose  boj-fiiend 
is  accused  of  killing  her,  drew  offensive  post¬ 
ings  at  the  AAron  Beacon  Journal  the  day  her 
body  was  found.  Because  it  was  a  Saturday, 
the  effort  to  monitor  was  diminished,  spark¬ 
ing  a  shutdown  of  the  posting  area.  “The  edi¬ 
tor  had  to  call  the  site  manager  and  request 
that  it  be  closed  down  because  it  was  getting 
racist  comments,”  says  Web  Operations  VT 
Linda  Lyell.  “The  timing  was  not  good.” 

The  Sacramento  Bee  has  instituted  a  poliiy 
requiring  all  online  comments  to  include  the 
identity  of  the  ^^•riter.  "Too  often,  the  com¬ 
ments  descended  into  the  depths  of  vitriol. 


The  Dallas  Morning 
News’  Anthony  Moor 


characterized  by  racism,  sexism  and  the  like,” 
Bee  Public  Editor  Armando  Acuna  e.xplained 
in  a  July  column.  “By  eliminating  anon\-mit\-, 
the  thinking  goes,  the  amount  of  online  bile 
will  diminish,  perhaps  at  the  cost  of  fewer 
overall  comments.” 

Then  there  is  the  polygamy  page  at  the 
Salt  Lake  Tribune  Web  site,  which  no  longer 
accepts  reader  comments,  says  Online  Editor 
Manny  Mellor.  “People  were  coming  out  and 
saving  we  were  promoting  polygamy  and  the 
polygamists  would  log  on.”  he  sav-s.  “It 
wouldn’t  stay  on  topic  —  people  would  write 
‘You’re  the  devil’,  and  they  would  answer, 

‘No,  you're  the  devil.’” 

LESSon 

Not  Everyone  Wants  to  Chat 

\Mien  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  launched 
chats  a  la  washingtonpost.com  in  2001, 
few  people  seemed  to  notice  —  or  care,  savs 
Mellor.  “That  was  a  dismal  failure,”  he  recalls. 
“We  had  chats  where  four  people  would 
show  up,  and  three  were  in  our  building.”  He 
sav-s  some  political  chats  drew  interest,  but 
most,  including  those  linked  to  the  2002 
Winter  Olv-mpics  in  tovv-n.  were  limited. 

The  Miami  Herald  found  similar  lacklus¬ 
ter  responses  to  its  online  chats  in  1999, 
even  though  some  of  them  included  the 
likes  of  singer  Gloria  Estefan  and  NASCAR 
champion  Jeff  Gordon. 

»  CCCniM  ^ 

UC.OUM  ^ 

There’s  a  Limit  to  local.  Local.  Local' 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  thought  the  nation¬ 
wide  search  engine  craze  could  work  locally, 
with  one  targeting  circulation-area  business¬ 
es  and  the  like.  That  resulted  in  “Find  Local.” 

“It  was  supposed  to  be  our  answer  to 
Google,  aggregate  the  best  of  the  Web  local¬ 
ly,”  says  Anthony  Moor.  “It  was  slow-  and  it 
didn’t  work  well,  for  starters.  And  it  got 
maybe  1,000  hits  a  month.  Maybe  we  didn’t 
put  enough  into  it.” 

And  when  the  San  Diego  Union-Tribune 
tried  one  of  the  first  online  video  programs, 
“The  Gourmet  Club,”  few  users  wanted  to 
log  on  and  w  atch  the  inteniews  with  local 
chefs.  “People  didn't  use  the  Internet  then 
like  they  do  now,”  says  Ron  James,  the 
paper’s  content  manager  for  seven  years. 

“The  format  was  too  long.” 

LESSOn  S 

Pay  To  Play?  Not  Everywhere 

Sure,  The  Wall  Street  Journal  takes  in  cash 
for  online  subscriptions  —  one  of  a  handftil 
of  dailies  getting  readers  to  cough  up  fees  for 
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Web-only  \ie\\ing  —  and  The  New  York 
Times  TimesSelect  program  rakes  in 
monthly  pa\Tnents  from  some  225,000 
Webbies  for  access  to  columns  and 
archives.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  other  read¬ 
ers  will  do  the  same.  When  the  Times  first 
launched  its  Web  site  back  in  1996,  it  ini¬ 
tially  charged  international  users  —  a  move 
that  backfired,  according  to  spokesw  oman 
Diane  McNulU'.  “It  just 
didn’t  work,”  she  says. 

The  Atlanta  Journal 
Constitution  learned  a 
similar  lesson  in  2004 
when  it  decided  to  put 
certain  sportswriters 
behind  the  pay  wall, 
particularly  those 
covering  the  Atlanta 
Braves  and  Universit\’ 
of  Georgia  and  Georgia 
Tech  football,  for  a  few 
dollars  a  month.  “We 
decided  to  take  what 
we  considered  unique 
content,”  says  Hide 
Post,  AJC.com’s  Nice 
president  of  interactive. 

“We  saw  the  rush  of 
enthusiasm  in  other 
places,  like  the  Green 
Bay  Packers.  We  were  tiying  to  build  a 
communit>'  of  folks  inside  that  universe. 

But  it  was  a  small  communit}.’.”  In  about  six 
months,  the  offer  drew  onh'  3,000  takers. 

Post  blamed  part  of  the  problem  on  not 
including  print  subscribers  because  of  some 
technical  limits  on  determining  which 
subscribers  were  online. 


prompting  numerous  postings  to  the  Web 
site’s  comments  page.  Among  them  was  one 
from  a  reader  who  stated  that  a  monkey 
could  do  some  of  the  work  the  auto  plant 
employees  w  ere  doing,  and  argued  for  more 
automation. 

WTien  Greenbaum  contacted  the  poster 
and  asked  if  he  could  reprint  the  comment 
in  the  paper,  with  his  name  and  hometown. 


Detroit  Free  Press  Deputy  Managing  Editor  Nancy  Andrews  last  year  was  first  razzed,  then 
praised  for  video  images  delivered  by  the  paper’s  Webcam  stationed  on  a  Boblo  boat. 


the  writer  agreed.  Little  did  he  realize  what 
an  angry-  reaction  it  would  incite.  “He  basi¬ 
cally  got  terrorized  by  thugs,”  Greenbaum 
recalls.  "They  e-mailed  him,  called  him, 
sent  letters.  It  showed  me  that  that  kind  of 
comment  sort  of  goes  by  online.  But  when 
people  see  something  in  print,  it  seems  to 
have  more  of  an  impact.” 


Suzanne  Lex-inson.  “There  are  certain 
things  that  seem  like  great  ideas,  but  don’t 
catch  on.” 

WTien  one  of  the  legendary-  Boblo  boats 
of  Detroit  was  making  a  return  appearance 
last  year,  the  Detroit  Free  Press  thought 
placing  a  Webcam  aboard  the  St.  Claire  for 
its  60-mile  trip  from  Toledo,  Ohio,  would 
be  a  great  way  for  online  users  to  follow  the 
joumex-.  But  during 
most  of  the  trip,  the 
x-isual  xx  as  less  than 
enthralling.  “We  herald¬ 
ed  it  and  promoted  it, 
and  then  it  sat  there  for 
hours,”  recalls  Nancx- 
Andrexx  s,  the  Free  Press' 
assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor  for  the  Web.  “People 
used  the  comments  page 
to  let  us  hax  e  it.” 

To  make  things  xx  orse, 
once  the  xideo  images 
became  somexvhat  more 
e.xciting  and  drexv  traf¬ 
fic,  the  serxer  became 
oxerloaded. 

“We  had  a  problem 
being  able  to  handle  it,” 
she  says.  “Txx  o  of  our 
serx  ers  needed  to  be 
kick-started  again  to  make  it  xx  ork.” 


I  c  C  C  i 

Print  Lost  in  (Web)  Translation 

The  Times  Union  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  found 
that  not  evety-  big  print  series  or  package 
deserx  es  e.xpanded  online  attention  or 
extras.  Its  Central  Axenue  feature,  an  in- 
depth  look  at  one  of  the  city's  major  retail 
areas  undergoing  tough  times,  included  a 
multimedia  package  of  x-ideo,  audio,  and  a 
range  of  opinions  about  the  three-mile 
stretch  of  roadxvay.  “It  xx  as  a  great  feature, 
but  it  didn’t  hax  e  a  lot  of  u.ser  content.” 
says  Paul  Block,  the  paper’s  senior  online 
producer.  “You  hax  e  to  hax  e  something  that 
is  x  eiy-  interactix  e,  or  updatable." 

At  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispateh,  Online 
Nexx's  Director  Kurt  Greenbaum  got  a 
lesson  in  xvhat  can  happen  xvhen  certain 
Web  content  runs  in  the  print  edition.  Last 
year  the  paper  xx  as  covering  the  shutdoxxii 
of  a  Ford  auto  plant  in  nearby  Hazelxx  ood, 


I  C  C  C 

I  I 

Choose  Podcasts  and  Webcams  Wisely 

The  first  podcast  Newsday  produced 
during  the  1990s.  related  to  a  Saturdax 
retirement  section  piece  on  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  funding,  xx  as  a  hit.  says  Interac¬ 
tixe  Editor  Jonathan  Mc'Carthy.  That 
sparked  an  idea:  do  one  ex  eiy-  xx  eek.  But 
others  did  not  fare  nearly  as  xx  ell.  One  un¬ 
popular  podcast  xx  as  tied  to  a  stoiy-  about 
actixities  in  assisted  lixing  homes.  “It  xxas 
not  fantastic.”  he  says. 

Miami  Herald  editors  figured  that  xxith  a 
large  population  that  attends  church  xveeklx- 
—  up  to  90%  in  some  estimates  —  a  jxkI- 
cast  of  church  sermons  xvould  be  a  big  hit. 
But  XX  hen  the  Web  editors  launched  them 
in  2005  and  ran  them  xx  eekly  for  txx  o 
months,  there  xxere  only  only  txx  o  doxx-n- 
loads  of  each  sermon.  “We  figured  it  xvas 
the  minister  and  maybe  a  reporter,”  says 


I  C  C  C 
u  C  _•  I « 

Dude.  Where’s  My  Obit? 

WTien  the  Miami  Herald  redesigned  its 
Web  site  in  2004,  editors  decided  to  take 
the  obituaiy-  links  off  the  homepage  and 
stick  them  inside  another  nexxs  link, 
requiring  readers  to  go  through  txx  o  steps 
to  find  them.  Suzanne  Lexinson  says  the 
mox  e  folloxx  ed  research  that  found  most 
users  do  not  scroll  doxx-n  more  than  one- 
and-a-half  screens,  and  their  lengthx-  link 
list  xvas  too  long.  Most  people  xx  elcomed 
the  easier  naxigation  —  except  the  obituary 
readers.  "They  xx  ere  not  happy,”  she  says. 
"We  had  a  lot  of  people  complaining,  about 
10  e-mails  a  dax'  for  a  xx  eek.  We  inox  ed  it 
back.” 


i  m 
( u 


I  c  C  C  <“• 

L.  C  _•  U  M 

Be  Delicate  About  Databases 

Gannett  paprers.  as  part  of  their  Infomia- 
tion  Center  transformation,  are  making 
databases  all  the  rage.  From  local  crime 
statistics  to  housing-sales  prices,  these 
seemingly  endless  files  of  facts  are  draxxing 
readers  to  nexvspaper  sites  for  more  than 
nexvs.  And  xvhile  most  Web  efforts  are 
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September  18-20 1 2007 ING  Annual  Conference 

The  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Airport  Hilton 

Join  Editor  &  Publisher  and  the  International  Newspaper  Group  as  they  honor  this  year’s 
winners  of  the  Production  All-Stars  awards  at  the  2007  ING  Annual  Conference.  E&P  created 
the  Production  All-Stars  awards  to  celebrate  ingenuity,  innovation  and  intelligent  management  of 
the  people  and  systems  behind  the  scenes  in  the  newspaper  business.  This  second  annual  awards 
event  furthers  E&P's  coverage  of,  and  commitment  to,  the  crucial  technology  sector. 

We’ll  honor  seven  winners  in  all:  three  in  each  of  the  two  categories  (press  and  post-press)  for 
papers  with  circulation  of  less  than  50,000,  papers  with  circulation  between  50,000-149,999, 
and  papers  with  circulation  of  150,000  or  more;  PLUS,  new  this  year,  one  senior  manager 
(responsible  for  all  areas  of  production). 

E&P  will  donate  $500  on  behalf  of  each  winner  to  the  ING’s  annual  scholarship  fund,  which 
benefits  undergraduate  students  who  will  pursue  careers  in  newspaper  operations.  And  all  the 
winners  will  be  featured  in  the  September  issue  of  E&P. 


For  more  information  about  the  ING  conference, 
visit  www.azcentral.com/advert/ing. 


applauded,  some  postings  of  public  infor¬ 
mation  have  caused  a  backlash.  The 
Lans/ng  (Mich.)  State  Journal,  a  Gannett 
daily,  mirrored  many  of  its  chain  brethren 
with  a  database  of  .state  employee  salaries, 
a  move  that  has  drawn  little  negative 
comment  elsewhere.  But  when  the  daily 
from  Michigan’s  state  capital  did  so  in  June, 
some  state  employees  voiced  their  anger, 
prompting  an  apolog\’  in  the  paper  from 
Publisher  Richard  Ramhoff.  He  wrote, 

“Our  goal  was  not  to  hurt  feelings,  and  we 
didn't  do  a  good  job  of  explaining  our 
intent.” 

But  the  complaints  were  not  enough  to 
eliminate  the  database,  which  remains.  “It 


is  public  record  and  it  is  available,”  Journo/ 
Rxecutive  Editor  Mickey  Hirten  says. 

“There  has  been  a  heightened  interest  in 
state  workers  here  so  we  got  caught  up  in  it. 
But  it  is  still  up  and  people  are  looking  at  it.” 

WTiat  is  not  still  up  is  the  list  of  gun 
owners  the  Roanoke  Times  posted  in 
March  2007,  w  hich  drew  complaints  from 
Virginians  who  were  licensed  to  cany- 
concealed  weapons.  Newspaper  officials 
removed  the  list  after  concerns  arose  that 
some  of  the  names  might  be  wrongly  listed. 
“If  the  information  should  have  been 
protected,  and  it  wasn't,  then  we  don’t  want 
to  run  it,”  President/Publisher  Debbie 
Meade  said  at  the  time. 
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I  t  1  I 

j  Split  Sales  Staffs  Don’t  Succeed 

j  New-spapers  have  realized  in  the  past 
I  year  that  ha\ing  separate  sales  staffs  for 
I  print  and  online  isn’t  an  effective  strategx-. 
j  The  Neu'  York  Times,  for  e.xample,  spent 
j  most  of  its  first  10  years  online  trying  to  sell 
j  Web  ads  separate  from  its  print  offerings. 

I  That  changed  last  year  w  hen  the  30  Web- 
'  only  sales  associates  joined  the  350  w  ho 
j  had  worked  on  print.  “Our  percentage  of 
j  online  sales  has  increased  year  over  year,” 
j  says  Vi\ian  Schiller,  w  ho  called  the  separate 
'  staffs  “a  mistake.” 

I  c  C  C  i 

L.  (_  _t  U  M  V  la.. 

:  Want  Traffic'’  Be  Careful  What  You  Wish  For 

WTien  The  Drudge  Report  links  to  you, 
bew  are,  say  editors.  For  most,  the  traffic 
the  site  brings  is  w  elcomed.  But  often  it 
can  come  fast  and  hard,  and  your  serx  er 
had  better  be  prepared  for  it.  “It  would 
cause  our  site  to  crash  at  least  twice  a  year 
in  the  past.”  says  Paul  Block  at  the  Albany, 
N.Y.,  Times  Union.  "We  had  to  increase 
bandwidth." 

In  2004,  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
w  as  unable  to  report  on  the  resignation 
of  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  for 
t^vo  hours  because  of  a  sen  er  crash.  As  a 
former  governor  and  senator  of  Missouri. 
Ashcroft’s  departure  from  the  Bush 
Administration  was  a  definite  lead  stoiy- 
for  the  paper's  site,  says  Kurt  Greenbaum. 
“It  was  minutes  before  bis  resignation  was 
announced."  he  says  of  the  site  crash.  “We 
w  ere  paraK-zed.  We  w  ere  unable  to  update 
for  tw  o  hours.  It  w  as  painful.” 

At  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  coverage  of  the 
2002  hometow-n  Winter  Ol>-mpics  w  as  a 
major  project.  But  unfortunately,  its  in- 
house  ser\-er  w  as  not  prepared.  “We  ended 
up  with  more  traffic  than  w  e  had  planned,” 
says  Manny  Mellon  “During  the  first  couple 
of  days,  it  soaked  up  all  of  our  bandwidth 
and  our  photographers  could  not  send 
anMhing  in."  Editors  had  to  take  the  serr  er 
out  of  the  building,  nm  it  down  to  the 
ser\ice  pro\ider  across  town,  and  haT  e  it 
e.xpanded.  “We  w  ere  at  a  real  standstill  for 
a  couple  of  hours.”  he  recalls. 

At  Nexcsdap,  early  technical  stumbles 
were  aplent\-.  Jonathan  McCarth\-  recalls 
the  online-directory-  vendor  that  linked 
from  the  site  and  then  went  out  of  business 
and  replaced  its  URL  with  a  string  of  sites, 
including  a  pornography  page.  “We 
i  ob\iously  took  it  dow-n  quickly,"  he  says. 

1  “But  that  was  back  in  our  infancx.”  SI 
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Vision  Data  Set  to  Install  First  Two  Vision  AdTrak 
Ad  Management  Systems 

Vision  AdTrak,  an  ad  tracking  and  customer  management  soft¬ 
ware  system  that  has  been  under  development  for  over  a  year 
is  ready  for  its  initial  installations.  Currently  scheduled  for 
installation  at  Sun  Newspapers  in  Eden  Prairie,  MN  in  late 
July,  and  The  Standard  Examiner  in  Ogden,  UT  in  early  fall. 

Vision  AdTrak  links  to  the  Vision  Total  Advertising  system 
currently  deployed  in  hundreds  of  sites  across  the  United  States 
to  monitor  ad  production,  build  operational  efficiencies,  elimi¬ 
nate  ad  errors,  and  overall  add  to  bottom  line  profits. 

Vision  AdTrak  manages  ad  production  from  ad  entry  to  print, 
keeping  a  complete  history  of  each  time  the  ad  was  touched 
and  the  amount  of  time  each  "touch"  takes.  Its  provide  a 
widget-type  interface  that  allows  production  personnel,  sales 
staff,  customers  and  management  to  track  any  ad  or  produc¬ 
tion  product  with  up-to-the-minute  status.  Ad  status  and 
priority  status  are  fully  customizable  to  meet  the  special  needs 
of  each  newspaper. 

Proofs  are  automatically  generated  and  e-mailed  to  the  sales¬ 
person  and/or  the  customer.  Corrections  can  be  done  online 
and  the  production  staff  is  immediately  notified  that  the  status 
of  the  ad  has  changed  and  needs  attention. 

Vision  AdTrak  automates  most  of  the  routine  production  tasks, 
reducing  the  production  time  of  completing  an  ad.  Artwork  is 
automatically  linked  to  an  account,  or  to  a  particular  ad.  The 
salesperson  can  assign  artwork,  borders,  fonts,  and  ad  sketches 
to  any  ad;  saving  the  artists  substantial  amounts  of  "search 
time".  It  also  provides  a  built-in  pre-flight  engine  for  artists  to 
check  their  work  on  screen. 

A  complete  digital  library  is  also  provided  as  part  of  the  pack¬ 
age.  Newspapers  can  store  any  type  of  digital  asset  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  The  library  is  organized  by  customizable  categories  at 
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three  levels.  Searches  can  be  done  by  category,  account,  artist 
keywords  or  customizable  fields.  Vision  AdTrak  integrates  with 
Adobe  Photoshop™  and  can  open  and  close  files  directly  from 
the  database.  It  also  reads  and  stores  all  information  provided 
from  digital  cameras.  Files  can  be  stored  in  RGB  format  and 
converted  on-the-fly  to  CMYK  on  extraction  from  the  database, 
based  on  customer  ICC  profiles.  The  digital  library  is  also  avail¬ 
able  for  use  by  editors  for  photo  management. 

Vision  AdTrak  uses  relational  database  technology  with  stan¬ 
dard  SQL  language.  Assets  are  stored  in  a  compressed  format 
to  maximize  storage.  The  server  software  runs  on  Windows, 
Linux,  Sun  or  Macintosh  servers  to  offer  greater  flexibility,  and 
interfaces  with  Quark™,  Indesign™,  Photoshop™,  and  MultiAd* 
Creator  on  either  a  PC  or  Macintosh.  Qutput  to  layout  systems 
can  be  EPS,  JPEG,  TIFF  or  PDF  formats. 

Vision  AdTrak's  CRM  module  tracks  all  customer  interactions, 
ad  proofs,  tearsheets  and  customer  notes,  simplifying  and 
streamlining  the  sales  process  for  both  sales  management  and 
making  individual  sales  reps  more  productive. 

For  more  information  please  visit  Vision  Data's 
web  page  at  www.vdata.com,  call  us  at  (518)  434- 
2193,  or  e-mail  us  at  sales@vdata.com. 

Vision  Data  Equipment  Corp.  has  been  serving  publishers  since 
1 975,  and  remains  the  longest  running  exclusive  provider  of  pub¬ 
lication  software  worldwide,  with  over  1,500  users.  Vision  Data 
has  corporate  offices  in  upstate  New  York,  with  remote  offices  in 
the  South  and  Midwest,  and  remains  focused  on  research  and  de¬ 
velopment  to  provide  new  and  existing  customers  with  the  most 
reliable,  innovative,  and  revenue-minded  software  solutions. 
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One  Solution 

Revenue-minded  Software  for  All  of  Your  Publishing  Needs 


•  Classified  &  Display  Ad  Sales 

•  Classified  &  Retail  Ad  Layout 

•  Circulation  &  Fulfillment 


•  Payables  &  General  Ledger 

•  Vision  Web  Home  Order  Entry 

•  Ad  Tracking 


2007  Product  Releases! 

Vision  Ad~Trak,  Vision  Retail  Ad  Layout,  Vision  E-Tear 

c 

•  Unmatched  rating  &  pricing  flexibility 

We  excel  in  multi-pub  combo  selling  and  complex  rate  structures 

•  Total  Customer  Service 

Fully  integrated  classified,  display  and  circulation  from  a  single  workstation 

•  Fully  Integrated  Web  Access 
For  classified,  retail  and  vendor  payables 

•  Single  Server  Design 

Simplify  your  operation  while  improving  sales  and  marketing 

•  Proven  Reputation  for  Customer  Support 

33  years  of  excellent  customer  retention  earned  from  24/7  support  with  experienced  staff. 

•  ASP  Sermces 

Vision  Data  ASP  server  can  run  on  a  full-time  or  back-up  basis. 

•  Millions  of  Dollars  in  Research  &  Development 

One  of  the  industry's  most  robust  suites  of  publication  software  available. 


DATA 


www.vdata.com  •  $ales@ vdata.com  •  (518)  434-2193 

"Revenue-minded  software  for  all  of  your  publishing  needs. " 
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to  Improve  Quality  on  Press 
While  Lowering  Costs 


Looking  for  ways  to  cut  costs  has  become  an  everyday 
occurrence.  Yet,  cutting  costs  without  sacrificing 
quality  remains  an  ongoing  challenge.  Here  are  five  ways 
you  can  keep  costs  under  control  and  quality  high  in  the 
pressroom. 


Ink-water  balance 

Proper  ink-water  balance 
is  essential  for  maintaining  optimal 
ink  coverage  for  high  quality  output. 
Keeping  ink  and  water  at  minimum 
levels  will  not  only  help  conser\  e  ink. 
it  will  also  ensure  consistent  ink  levels 
throughout  the  run.  A  good  way  to 
ensure  proper  balance  is  to  choose  a 
hydrochloric  electrochemically  (HCL) 
grained  digital  plate.  HCL  improves 
dampening  and  therefore  requires 
less  w  ater  on  press.  With  its  non- 
directional  substrate,  plates  are  e\  en 
and  consistent  w  ith  a  high  coating 
adhesion,  minimizing  the  chance  of 
web  breaks.  The  results  are  crisper 
images,  predictable  color,  and  longer 
run  lengths.  Proper  ink-water  balance 
will  allow  you  to  print  a  higher 
number  of  pages  per  pound  of  ink 
-  sa\  ing  you  money  on  ink.  using  less 
water  and  pa\  ing  fewer  sewer  taxes. 


□  Automation 

Automated  plate  monitoring 
software  is  mo\  ing  platemaking  to 
a  lights-out  operation.  It  improves 
quality.  remo\  es  \  ariables.  decreases 
downtime,  and  ultimatelv  sa\es 
>  ou  mone\ .  Process  control 
solutions  automatically  monitor  the 
platemaking  line  ensuring  continuous 
quality  control.  As  a  result, 
new  spapers  can  reduce  plate  remakes 


and  the  labor  tv  pically  associated  w  ith 
manual  plate  quality  interv  ention. 

I  lealth  monitoring  softw  are 
monitors  all  the  vital  variables  of 
the  platesetter.  processor  and  punch 
bender,  sending  reports  and  alamis 
if  the  s\  stem  is  not  in  line  w  ith 
specifications.  By  monitoring  and 
tracking  all  the  parameters  that  can 
cause  even  the  slightest  \  ariation 
from  your  qualits  standard.  >  ou 
attain  maximum  qualiu  control  with 
minimal  effort  and  cost. 

O  Processor  Control 

Routine  maintenance  of  your 
processor  is  key  to  impro\  ing  qualiU 
and  eliminating  remakes.  Maintaining 
and  monitoring  temperature  and 
speed,  as  well  as 
changing  rollers, 
and  adjusting  roller 
tensions,  are  all 
critical  to  producing 
great  plates.  The 
new  generation  plate 
technologies,  such 
as  \  iolet  chemistry  - 
free,  are  drastically 
reducing  processor 
maintenance, 
enabling  newspapers 
to  further  reduce 
their  cost  of 
operation  w  hile 


increasing  quality  and  reliability  . 
Violet  chemistry -free  plates  are  kinder 
to  the  en\  ironment  minimizing  waste 
generation  by  eliminating  chemistry 
and  using  only  a  pH -neutral  clean¬ 
out  solution.  The  simple  cleaning 
procedure  eliminates  the  need 
for  w  ater  and  plumbing,  reduces 
maintenance  and  cleaning,  and 
pro\  ides  a  consistent  and  predictable 
solution  to  platemaking.  Bey  ond  that, 
chemistry  -free,  v  erses  processless 
plates  eliminates  any  chance  of 
contamination  on  press. 

GCR  and  color  control/ 
nmnagement 

(irey  Component  Replacement 
(CiCR)  is  one  of  the  greatest  methods 
of  reducing  ink 
consumption.  Under  the 
proper  set  of  conditions, 
it  can  reduce  ink 
consumption  as  much 
as  .70%.  CiCR  solutions 
integrate  easily  into 
new  spaper  workflow  s 
and  help  increase 
image  details,  lower 
ink  co\  erage  to  reduce 
see-through,  and  most 
importantly  save  ink! 
(iCR  is  the  replacement 
of  the  grey  component 
that  is  fonned  bN  a 


“Not  only  have  the 
color  images  improved 
(with  XM  technology), 
but  we  have  been  equal¬ 
ly  impressed  with  how 
much  better  the  black 
and  white  images  print. 
We  even  attained  ben¬ 
efits  we  hadn^t  factored 
in,  for  example,  using 
less  water  and  ink.'' 

Mikr  hatiric 

Opcmlions  Dirrclor 

Gaston  Gazrltr  (Gastonia,  NC') 
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combination  of  cyan,  magenta,  and 
yellow  with  a  percentage  of  black. 
The  single  color  (K),  replaces  tlu-ee 
colors  (CMY)  with  an  cqui\  alent 
neutral  tone.  sa\  ing  a  significant 
amount  of  ink.  Automating  the 
process  with  tliis  type  of  software 
enhances  products  ity  wliile  sa\  ing 
ink.  It  remo\  es  the  greatest  amount 
of  CMY  possible  while  simultaneous 
preseiA  ing.  even  impro\  ing.  print 
quality. 


Newsprint 
In  order  to  reduce  costs. 
ne^^  spapers  are  mo^  ing  to  more 
economical  paper  stocks.  Howe\  er. 
liigh  porosit)  newsprint  tends  to 
increase  ink  absorption  and  see- 
through!  Software  solutions,  such  as 
ink  sa\  ing  soln\  arc  and  ad\  anced 
screening  technologies,  help  enable 
the  mo\  e  to  economical  new  sprint 
w  hile  maintaining  the  print  qualities 
once  achiex  ed  on  higher-grade  stocks. 
For  example  cross-modulated  (XM) 
screening  technolog\  acliieves  line 
screen  rulings  of  up  to  180  lines  per 
inch  w  hile  enhancing  ink  and  w  ater 
balance.  And  ink  sa\  ings  software  is 
pnn  en  to  low  er  total  ink  co\  erage. 

M(.)re  than  e\  er.  new  spapers  need  to 
consider  new  teclmologies  that  w  ill 
help  them  continue  to  maintain  the 
quality  that  their  customers  expect, 
all  w  hile  helping  reduce  operational 
costs. 

lb  find  out  more  on  how  some 
of  these  teclmologies  can  help  you. 
please  \  isit  w  w  w.agfa.com. 

AGFA 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 

John  Higgins 
john.higgins@agfa.com 
1-800-540-2432  x4848 


Newspapers  Stay  Ahead  With  Agfa 


Newspapers  Stay  Ahead.  With  Agfa. 


■■■■■■■■  Upload  your  files  to 

http://staycosteffective.agfa.com. 

Let  us  show  you  how  much  ink  you  can  save. 

There  is  No  Obligation.  We'U  help  keep  cost  under  control  just  for  the  asking. 


.-\glu  Graphics 
11)0  Challenger  Road 
Ridgetield  Park.  NJ  0^660 
I  WNI  540  2432  CXI  4K4X 
WWW  agla  com 
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How  :Arkitex  Optiink  Works 

Reduces  Ink  Costs  up  to  30%  while  Preserving  Quality 

Readers  expect  liigher  quality.  possible  print  qualit) .  It  automatically 

ad\  ertisers  and  publishers  analyzes  files  and  detennines  the  ex- 


.L\cid\  ertisers  and  publishers 
demand  it.  Yet  costs  continue 
to  climb.  That's  w  h>  Agfa  stay 
committed  to  keeping  print  qualit} 
liigh  and  production  costs  low . 

:Arkite.x  Optiink  automaticalh 
reduces  ink  consumption  on  oft'set 
presses  w  liile  maintaining  the  liighest 


possible  print  qualit) .  It  automatically 
analyzes  files  and  detennines  the  ex¬ 
act  amount  of  ink  needed  to  produce 
the  best  quality. 

F’asy-to-use  sliders  allow  additional 
fine  tuning  w  ithout  ha\  ing  to  make 
new  profiles.  "Arkitex  Optiink  puts 
you  in  control  of  both  qualit)  and  the 
cost. 
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If  you  are  about  to  undertake  one  of  the  largest 
investments  in  a  generation,  choosing  the  right 
architectural  design  firm  can  make 
a  world  of  difference. 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  a 
proven  never  say  “Never 
Say  Never”  track  record: 

NEVER  been  to 
arbitration. 

NEVER  been  to 
mediation. 

NEVER  been  to  court. 
NEVER  been  to  trial. 
NEVER  been  sued. 
NEVER  not  been  paid. 

NEVER  lost  a  building 
design  competition. 

NEVER  needed  a  loan  for 
cashflow  or  payroll. 

NEVER  not  grown  in 
business  each  year. 

NEVER  used  any  errors 
&  omissions  or 
malpractice  insurance. 

NEVER  stopped  trying  to 
improve  our  quality. 

NEVER  lost  sight  of  what 
got  us  where  we  are 
today. 


DARIO  DESIGNS  is  now  the  #1  newspaper  architectural  firm 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  served  the  newspaper  industry  longer  than  any  company 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  more  people  dedicated  to  newspapers  than  anyone 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  completed  more  successful  newspaper  projects  than  anyone 
IN  THE  WORLD. 

We  have  an  employee  base  with  more  newspaper  industry 
experience  than  anyone 
IN  THE  WORLD. 


We  have  diverse  experience  in: 


Architecture 
Compressed  Air 
System  Design 
Disaster  Recovery 
Planning 

Electrical  Engineering 
Energy  Audits 
Environmental  &  Safety 
Audits 

Equipment  Manning 

Studies 

Estimating 


Existing  Conditions 
Documentation 
Feasibility  Studies 
Fire  Protection  Engineering 
Front  to  Back  Analysis 
Ink  System  Design 
Masterplanning 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Newsroom  Design 
Operational  Cost  Studies 
Phase  I  Environmental 
Plumbing  Engineering 


Production  Equipment 
Procurement 

Production  Equipment  Selection 

&  Layout 

Programming 

R.O.  Water  System  Design 
Schematic  Design 
Site  Searches 
Space  Planning 
Strategic  Planning 
Structural  Engineering 
Vacuum  System  Design 


DARIO  DESIGNS  has  a  world-wide  reputation  for  the  highest  level  of 
integrity,  hard  work,  and  creativity.  We  will  strive  to  maintain  this  reputation. 

At  DARIO  DESIGNS  we  make  a  WORLD  OF  DIFFERENCE. 


r%  A  rj  I  ^  d  29  BARTLETT  STREET 

I^AAlllw  S  MARLBORO,  MA0 1752 

1^  P  ^  I  ^  Ik  I  Q  508-877-4444  FAX  877-4474 
LyCOIOiNO  WVWy.DARIOOESIGNS.COM 
THE  Newspaper  /  Media  Facility  Design  Specialists 
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DARIO  DESIGNS  WOULD  LIKE  TO 
THANK  ALL  OF  OUR  CUSTOMERS  FOR 
CONTRIBUTING  TO  OUR  SUCCESS. 


THE  ANNISTON  STAR,  ANNISTON,  AL  ■  THE  BIRMINGHAM  NEWS,  BIRMINGHAM,  AL  ■  MOBILE  REGISTER,  MOBILE, 
AL  ■  CASA  GRANDE  DISPATCH,  CASA  GRANDE  AZ  ■  ALAMEDA  NEWSPAPER  GROUP,  ALAMEDA,  CA  ■  THE  DAILY 
REVIEW,  HAYWARD,  CA  ■  OAKLAND  REVIEW,  OAKLAND,  CA  ■  TRI-VALLEY  HERALD,  PLEASANTON,  CA  ■  SAN 
FRANCISCO  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  SANTA  ROSA,  CA  ■  HARTFORD 
COURANT,  HARTFORD,  CT  ■  THE  DAY,  NEW  LONDON,  CT  ■  DAILY  CAMERA,  BOULDER,  CO  ■  THE  GAZETTE, 
COLORADO  SPRINGS.  CO  ■  DENVER  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY,  DENVER,  CO  ■  MEDIA  NEWS  GROUP,  DENVER.  CO  ■ 
THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  DENVER.  CO  ■  THE  DAILY  SENTINEL,  GRAND  JUNCTION,  CO  ■  GREELEY  TRIBUNE, 
GREELEY,  CO  ■  SUN  PUBLICATIONS,  BRADENTON,  FL  ■  THE  FLORIDA  TIMES-UNION,  JACKSONVILLE,  FL  ■  THE 
NEW  YORK  TIMES,  LAKELAND,  FL  ■  NAPLES  DAILY  NEWS,  NAPLES,  FL  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  ORLANDO, 
FL  ■  THE  TAMPA  TRIBUNE,  TAMPA.  FL  ■  SCITEX,  ATLANTA,  GA  ■  AUGUSTA  CHRONICLE.  AUGUSTA.  GA  ■  THE 
WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  LA  GRANGE,  GA  ■  THE  HONOLULU  ADVERTISER,  HONOLULU,  HI  ■  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE, 
CHICAGO.il  ■  NORTHWEST  NEWS  GROUP,  CRYSTAL  LAKE.  IL  ■  THE  TELEGRAPH,  DIXON,  IL  ■  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL,  NAPERVILLE,  IL  ■  ROCKFORD  REGISTER  STAR,  ROCKFORD.  IL  ■  THE  HERALD,  JASPER,  IN  ■  FORT 
WAYNE  NEWSPAPERS,  FORT  WAYNE,  IN  ■  BRIGHTHOUSE  NETWORKS.  INDIANAPOLIS.  IN  ■  QUAD-CITY  TIMES. 
DAVENPORT.  lA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DES  MOINES.  lA  ■  DAILY  NEWS,  BOWLING  GREEN.  KY  ■  COURIER 
JOURNAL,  LOUISVILLE,  KY  ■  J.  FRANK  PUBLISHING,  MANCHESTER,  KY  ■  THE  TIMES,  SHREVEPORT.  LA  ■ 
BANGOR  DAILY  NEWS,  BANGOR,  ME  ■  THE  TIMES  RECORD,  BRUNSWICK,  ME  ■  SUN  JOURNAL,  LEWISTON,  ME  ■ 
THE  BALTIMORE  SUN,  BALTIMORE,  MD  ■  THE  FREDERICK  NEWS-POST,  FREDERICK,  MD  ■  THE  DAILY  TIMES, 
SALISBURY,  MD  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.  SILVER  SPRINGS,  MD  ■  COMMUNITY  NEWSPAPER  CO..  AUBURN, 
MA  ■  NASHOBA  PUBLICATIONS.  AYER,  MA  ■  CREO  AMERICA,  BEDFORD.  MA  ■  ESSEX  COUNTY  NEWSPAPERS, 
BEVERLY,  MA  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  BILLERICA,  MA  ■  BOSTON  GLOBE,  BOSTON,  MA  ■  BOSTON  HERALD, 
BOSTON.  MA  ■  THE  ENTERPRISE,  BROCKTON,  MA  ■  HARVARD  CRIMSON,  CAMBRIDGE,  MA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL,  CHICOPEE,  MA  ■  SENTINEL  &  ENTERPRISE,  FITCHBURG.  MA  ■  GATEHOUSE  MEDIA,  FRAMINGHAM.  MA 

■  METROWEST  DAILY  NEWS,  FFiAMINGHAM,  MA  ■  THE  RECORDER,  GREENFIELD,  MA  ■  THE  EAGLE  TRIBUNE, 

LAWRENCE,  MA  ■  THE  SUN,  LOWELL,  MA  ■  DAILY  HAMPSHIRE  GAZETTE.  NORTHAMPTON,  MA  ■  THE  PATRIOT 
LEDGER,  QUINCY,  MA  ■  THE  REPUBLICAN,  SPRINGFIELD,  MA  ■  THE  ANN  ARBOR  NEWS,  ANN  ARBOR,  Ml  ■  BAY 
CITY  TIMES,  BAY  CITY,  Ml  ■  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  PRESS,  GRAND  RAPIDS,  Ml  ■  THE  FLINT  JOURNAL,  FLINT,  Ml  ■ 
JACKSON  CITIZEN  PATRIOT,  JACKSON,  Ml  ■  JENISON  PRINTING.  JENISON,  Ml  ■  KALAMAZOO  GAZETTE, 
KALAMAZOO,  Ml  ■  21  ST  CENTURY  NEWSPAPERS.  MT.  CLEMENS,  Ml  ■  THE  SAGINAW  NEWS,  SAGINAW,  Ml  ■ 

VALLEY  PUBLISHING,  SAGINAW,  Ml  ■  SUNRISE  PRINTING  &  PUBLISHING.  WEST  BRANCH,  Ml  ■  NE  MISSISSIPPI  DAILY 
JOURNAL,  TUPELO,  MS  ■  SE  MISSOURIAN,  CAPE  GIRADEAU,  MO  ■  CASS  COUNTY  DEMOCRAT,  HARRISONVILLE, 
MO  ■  ST.  LOUIS  POST-DISPATCH,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO  ■  MISSOURIAN  PUBLISHING  CO.,  WASHINGTON,  MO  ■  LINCON 
JOURNAL  STAR,  LINCOLN,  NE  ■  NORTH  PLATTE  TELEGRAPH,  NORTH  PLATTE,  NE  ■  OMAHA  WORLD-HERALD, 
OMAHA,  NE  ■  STAR-HERALD,  SCOTTSBLUFF,  NE  ■  REVIEW  JOURNAL.  LAS  VEGAS.  NV  ■  FOSTER’S  DAILY 
DEMOCRAT,  DOVER,  NH  ■  THE  KEENE  SENTINEL,  KEENE.  NH  ■  THE  TELEGRAPH,  NASHUA.  NH  ■  PORTSMOUTH 
HERALD,  PORTSMOUTH,  NH  ■  SEACOAST  MEDIA  GROUP,  PORTSMOUTH.  NH  ■  THE  PRESS,  ATLANTIC  CITY,  NJ  ■ 
EVERGREEN  PRINTING  &  PUBLSIHING,  BELLMAWR,  NJ  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  EDISON,  NJ  ■  THE  RECORD, 
HACKENSACK.  NJ  ■  JERSEY  JOURNAL,  JERSEY  CITY.  NJ  ■  NEWARK  STAR  LEDGER,  NEWARK.  NJ  ■  THE  WALL 
STREET  JOURNAL.  PRINCETON.  NJ  ■  NORTH  JERSEY  MEDIA  GROUP.  ROCKAWAY,  NJ  ■  THE  WALL  STREET 
JOURNAL.  S.  BRUNSWICK,  NJ  ■  AFL  WEB  PRINTING,  VOORHEES,  NJ  ■  TIMES-UNION,  ALBANY,  NY  ■  THE  BUFFALO 
NEWS,  BUFFALO,  NY  ■  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES,  FLUSHING,  NY  ■  TIMES  HERALD-RECORD,  MIDDLETOWN,  NY  ■ 
NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS.  NEW  YORK  CITY.  NY  ■  STATEN  ISLAND  ADVANCE,  STATEN  ISLAND,  NY  ■  ASHEVILLE 
CITIZEN-TIMES,  ASHVILLE,  NC  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  CHORLOTTE,  NC  ■  THE  DALY  ADVANCE,  ELIZABETH 
CITY,  NC  ■  GASTON  GAZETTE,  GASTONIA,  NC  ■  THE  DAILY  REFLECTOR,  GREENVILLE.  NC  ■  NEWS  &  RECORD, 
GREENSBORO,  NC  ■  THE  PLAIN  DEALER,  CLEVELAND.  OH  ■  THE  COLUMBUS  DISPATCH,  COLUMBUS,  OH  ■  THE 
VINDICATOR,  YOUNGSTOWN.  OH  ■  THE  DAILY  ASTORIAN,  ASTORIA,  OR  ■  THE  BULLETIN  BEND,  OR  ■  HERALD 
AND  NEWS,  KLAMATH  FALLS,  Ml  ■  THE  EAST  OREGONIAN,  PENDLETON.  OR  ■  THE  OREGONIAN,  PORTLAND,  OR 

■  CAPITAL  PRESS,  SALEM,  OR  ■  STATESMAN  JOURNAL,  SALEM,  OR  ■  DEE  PAPER  COMPANY,  CHESTER,  PA  ■ 
THE  EXPRESS-TIMES,  EASTON,  PA  ■  TRIBUNE-REVIEW,  GREENSBURG,  PA  ■  ERIE  DAILY  TIMES,  ERIE,  PA  ■  THE 
EVENING  SUN,  HANOVER,  PA  ■  READING  TIMES  EAGLE,  READING,  PA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL.,  SHARON, 
PA  ■  OBSERVER-REPORTER,  WASHINGTON.  PA  ■  THE  PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL,  PROVIDENCE,  Rl  ■  THE  SUN 
NEWS,  MYRTLE  BEACH,  SC  ■  CHATTANOOGA  FREE  PRESS,  CHATTANOOGA,  TN  ■  AMARILLO  DAILY  NEWS, 
AMARILLO,  TX  ■  AUSTIN  AMERICQAN-STATEMAN,  AUSTIN,  TX  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  DALLAS,  TX  ■  THE 
DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS.  DALLAS,  TX  ■  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE.  HOUSTON.  TX  ■  ASP  WESTWARD.  LP.  PASADENA, 
TX  ■  PORT  ARTHUR  NEWS,  PORT  ARTHUR,  TX  ■  TYLER  MORNING  TELEGRAPH.  TYLER,  TX  ■  VICTORIA 
ADVOCATE,  VICTORIA.  TX  ■  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY  CORPORATION,  SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UT  ■  THE  TIMES-ARGUS, 
BARRE,  VT  ■  RUTLAND  HERALD,  RUTLAND,  VT  ■  BRISTOL  HERALD  COURIER,  BRISTOL,  VA  ■  THE  FREE 
LANCE-STAR,  FREDERICKSBURG.  VA  ■  THE  NEWS  &  ADVANCE,  LYNCHBURG,  VA  ■  LANDMARK  COMMUNICATIONS, 
MORFOLK,  VA  ■  THE  VIRGINIAN-PILOT,  VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA  ■  THE  BELLINGHAM  HERALD.  BELLINGHAM,  WA  ■ 
THE  HERALD.  EVERETT,  WA  ■  THE  WALL  STREET  JOURNAL,  SEATTLE,  WA  ■  THE  COLUMBIAN,  VANCOUVER.  WA  ■ 
THE  WENATCHEE  WORLD,  WENTACHEE,  WA  ■  WEST  VIRIGINIA  TECH,  MONTGOMERY,  VA  ■  BLISS 
COMMUNICATIONS.  JANESVILLE,  Wl  ■  CAYMAN  FREEPRESS,  GRAND  CAYMAN  ISLAND  ■  LA  PRENSA,  SAN  PEDRO 
SULA,  HONDURAS 
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SPECIAL  ADVERIISIXG  SECTION 

PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 


Florida  and  Virginia  Papers  Select  Goss  Packing  Systems 


The  Roanoke  Times  adding  second  Magnapak 
system,  Naples  Daily  News  chooses  integrated 
Coss-Ferag  technology 

Two  U.S.  newspapers  are  the  latest  to  select  Goss  Magnapak  pack¬ 
aging  systems. 

The  Naples  Daily  News,  an  E.W.  Scripps  company,  will  install  two 
servo-drive  Magnapak  packaging  machines  with  a  total  of  51 
hoppers  along  with  two  Ferag  UTR  press  gripper  conveyors  and 
three  Goss  NP400  gripper-to-hopper  online  infeed  units  at  its  new 
facility  in  Florida.  Meanwhile,  The  Roanoke  Times  is  doubling  pack¬ 
aging  capacity  with  installation  of  a  second  shaftless,  dual-deliv¬ 
ery  Magnapak  system  with  32  hoppers.  The  newspaper  in  Virginia 
is  the  first  repeat  purchaser  of  the  Magnapak  technology. 


X—  .  I 


Lucas  Tuning,  left,  and  Grace  Abbott  of  The  Roanoke  Times  say  the  performance  of 
a  Goss  Magnapak  packaging  system  installed  in  2002  led  the  newspaper  to  order 
a  second  system. 


"We  are  upgrading  our  entire  production  system  and  have  se¬ 
lected  what  we  feel  is  the  most  advanced  and  automated  pack¬ 
aging  technology  available,"  explains  Tom  Sewall,  director  of 
operations  at  the  Naples  Daily  News.  Corresponding  control  sys¬ 
tems  at  the  new  facility  will  include  Ferag  IMS  press  delivery  mon¬ 
itoring,  Goss  Omnizone  packaging  supervisory  controls,  Goss 
Omnicon  automatic  inserter  controls,  and  Goss  DSC  bulk  and  key 
bundling  and  bundle  labeling  controls.  The  complete  packag¬ 
ing  system  is  expected  to  go  on  edition  in  2009. 

Grace  Abbott,  packaging  manager  and  Lucas  Tuning,  packaging 
operations  manager,  at  The  Roanoke  Times  say  the  performance, 
productivity  and  ease  of  use  of  the  existing  Magnapak  system  led 
directly  to  the  purchase  of  the  second  one.  They  credit  the  Goss 
technology  with  enhancing  insert  advertising  capabilities  while 
decreasing  labor  requirements. 

"We're  pleased  with  every  aspect  and  feel  this  is  the  best  tech¬ 
nology  available  to  meet  our  packaging  needs,"  explains  Tuning. 
"Our  operators  and  maintenance  staff  are  extremely  pleased  with 
the  operation  and  performance,  and  the  support  from  Goss  In¬ 
ternational  has  been  nothing  short  of  outstanding,  from  instal¬ 
lation  to  the  present." 

The  new  Magnapak  system  in  Roanoke  will  be  used  for  Sunday 
packages  as  well  as  daily  inserting  for  The  Times  and  two  com¬ 
munity  newspapers.  A  similar  32-sation,  dual-delivery  system 
was  installed  in  2002,  followed  by  a  Goss  Mainstream  4x1  press. 

Preprint  advertising  insert  volumes  have  grown  by  close  to  five 
percent  over  the  past  year  at  The  Roanoke  Times,  with  a  trend  to¬ 
wards  more  inserts  on  weekdays  and  the  first  Sunday  of  each 
month.  The  paper  has  also  seen  increasing  demands  among  in¬ 
sert  advertisers  for  finer  zoning,  special  positions,  and  uncon¬ 
ventional  product  formats. 

"The  Magnapak  and  Omnizone  technologies  have  allowed  us  to 
meet  these  demands  while  still  increasing  the  number  of  inserts 
flowing  through  the  packaging  center,"  Abbott  concludes.  "The 
efficiency  gives  us  an  impressive  operating  margin  in  relation  to 
our  labor  expenses." 


GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  PLEASE  VISIT: 
WWW.GOSSINTERNATIONAL.COM 
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Premium,  full-color 
quality  at  90,000  cph 


Web  width,  ribbon  and 
cut-off  versatility 


Heatset,  coldset  and 
combined  production 


r  Simplified  unit  access 
and  operation 
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The  strategic  move 


For  publishers  studying  their  next  moves,  the  Flexible 
Printing  System”  delivers  unique  strategic  advantages. 
The  tools  to  master  tomorrow's  challenges  are  available 
today  -  including  vibrant  color,  high  speed,  low  waste,  agile 
operation  and  the  vital  versatility  to  change  formats  easily. 


GOSS  INTERNATIONAL 

vwvw.gossinternational.com 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


PR0DlJCT10^,  EQLIPMEM  AND  INNOVATIONS 


Print  on  Demand  Front  Page  Notes 


INCREASE  ADVERTISING  IMPACT,  FLEXIBILITY, 
AND  REVENUES 

Today  more  than  ever,  newspapers  are  seeking  new  ways  to 
generate  ad  dollars.  Meanwhile,  advertisers  are  looking  for 
innovative  means  to  generate  ad  responses  while  maximizing 
impact  and  return.  In  response  to  these  challenges,  forward- 
thinking  papers  are  implementing  front-page  "Notes" 
programs.  Easy  to  incorporate  into  the  production  process, 
extremely  flexible  and  focused  on  local  consumers,  these 
programs  are  highly  profitable  for  both  the  paper  and  its 
advertisers.  The  best  of  these  programs  use  an  ACCUFAST 
printer  to  print  front  page  notes  in  house. 

EASY-TO-IMPLEMENT,  EASY-TO-USE, 

INEXPENSIVE  TO  OPERATE 

While  some  newspapers  have  been  incorporating  notes  but 
outsourcing  the  production,  the  LPx  system  from  ACCUFAST 
Package  Printing  Systems,  of  Troy,  NY,  delivers  an  easy-to- 
implement,  easy-to-use  process  for  printing  notes  in  house. 
Starting  with  blank  Post-it®  Brand  Notes  from  3M  (or  other  3"x3" 
label),  using  state-of-the-art  HP  inkjet  technology,  the  LPx  sim¬ 
plifies  printing  partial  runs  or  zoned  notes  for  higher  impact  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  approved  ad  is  stored  on  the  paper's  server  and 
is  pulled  up  when  needed  by  the  ACCUFAST  operator  who  sim¬ 
ply  chooses  the  "Start  Print"  button  to  begin  the  Job.  Notes  are 
then  affixed  to  the  newspapers  using  existing  labeling  equip¬ 
ment.  The  LPx  can  print  20,000  labels  per  hour,  and  requires  no 
additional  labor,  limiting  investment  to  capital  and  supplies. 

"Why  should  we  pay  someone  else  to  do 

what  we  can  get  paid  to  do  ourselves?" 

-Fred  5.  Schuerger,  Packaging  and  Production  Supervisor, 

The  Erie  Times-News,  Erie,  PA 


ACCUFAST  LPx  from  ACCUFAST  is  a  stand-alone  system  that  gives  newspapers 
an  easy-to-implement,  easy-to-use  process  for  printing  advertising  notes. 


The  Erie  (PA)  Times-News,  is  among  the  first  newspapers  to  im¬ 
plement  an  on-site  system.  "Once  we  got  the  go-ahead,  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  simple  to  get  up  and  running,"  said  Fred  S.  Schuerger, 
Packaging  and  Distribution  Manager  at  the  Times-News.  "We 
phased-in  the  printing  and  labeling  equipment  over  a  two- 
week  period,  and  ACCUFAST  trained  us  for  a  couple  of  days.  We 
printed  our  first  note  on  the  second  day  of  training." 

FLEXIBILITY  AND  TOTAL  CONTROL 

The  LPx  enables  the  newspaper  to  exercise  total  control  over 
the  product.  Turn  around  times  are  minimized  -  down  to  as 
low  as  1 2  hours  -  advertising  revenues  are  maximized.  If  an  ad¬ 
vertiser  decides  to  run  a  label  ad  today,  it  can  be  on  the  front 
page  of  tomorrow's  morning  edition  and  paid  for  by  noon.  The 
beauty  of  the  LPx  is  that  it  provides  flexibility  for  design,  run- 
of-press  or  advance  run  options,  and  regional  segmentation. 
Since  the  LPx  is  a  variable  data  printer,  zoning  -  even  down  to 
the  individual  household  -  is  just  a  matter  of  data  generation. 

DRIVING  INCREMENTAL  REVENUE  GROWTH 

"As  a  manufacturer,  this  is  one  of  our  most  exciting  products 
to  sell,"  said  Ken  St.  John,  president  of  ACCUFAST.  With  a  mini¬ 
mal  initial  investment  in  the  technology,  newspapers  can 
recognize  substantial  incremental  advertising  revenues.  Once 
potential  advertisers  see  the  notes  on  the  paper,  they  seek  to 
become  involved  with  the  project.  They  recognize  the  power  of 
advertising  segmentation  and  respect  the  "can't  be  missed" 
position  on  the  front  of  the  paper  or  one  of  its  sections.  The 
newspaper  earns  revenue  from  creation  to  distribution  while 
controlling  each  step  in  the  process.  "It's  truly  a  win  -  win 
situation." 

This  sentiment  is  corroborated  by  the  Times-News' Schuerger. 
"We're  getting  orders  from  folks  who've  never  advertised  with 
us  before  and  from  advertisers  who  want  to  point  to  something 
inside  the  paper,"  said  Schuerger.  "We  sold  out  our  six-week  test 
in  two  hours." 


MCCUFMST 


CONTACT: 

Ken  St  John  at:  ken(a)accufastpps.com 
or  call  1-800-447-9990 


©2007.  Notes  on  the  News  is  a  trademark  and  ACCUFAST  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  AUTOMECFIA  Ltd.  Post-it  is  a  trademark  of  3M. 
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Some  Images  Just 
Naturally  Stick 


REMEMBER! 

REACT! 

REPLY! 


Restricted 


Recycle  Reserved 


Relief 


For  Optimized  Front  Page  Advertising  -  Make  your  message  stick! 

Not  only  to  the  paper  -  but  to  your  readers’  fridge. 

With  an  ACCUFAST  LPx  printer  you  earn  money  from  ad  creation,  production  and  distri¬ 
bution.  You  control  every  step  and  profit  all  the  way.  Open  a  new  revenue  stream  and 
give  your  readers  something  they  can  hang  on  to.  Get  an  ACCUFAST  LPx*. 


LoWAU  AOUafi 

U-^ou  oot 

AW 


ACCUFAST  Package  Printing  Systems 
120  Defreest  Drive,  Troy,  NY  12180 
Phone:  800  447  9990  Fax:  518  283  0977 
Email:  sales@accufastpps  com 


The  ACCUFAST  LPx  Printer 

The  ACCUFAST  LPx  is  a  high  speed  ink  jet 
printer  that  adapts  HP's  technology  to  print  on 
sleeves  or  rolls  of  Post  if  Notes  and  labels. 


www.accufastpps.com 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISIXG  SECIION 


PRODLCTION,  EQUIPMEMT  AND  INNOVATIONS 


Maximize  gain.  Minimize  risk.  Optimize  profits. 


When  it  comes  to  investing  in  your  company's  future,  the"ize" 
have  it.  Maximize  gain.  Minimize  risk.  Optimize  profits. 

And  no  one  is  better  for  your  "ize"  than  KB  A. 

At  sites  all  over  America,  KBA  presses  are  making  a  dramatic  dif¬ 
ference.  They're  delivering  greater  color  capacity;  enabling 
brighter,  crisper,  more  dynamic  color;  increasing  production 
speed;  and  generating  revenue  around  the  clock  through 
unprecedented  levels  of  production  flexibility. 


Reading  Eagle  Company  couldn't  help  but  no¬ 
tice.  So  when  it  decided  to  become  more  effi¬ 
cient  and  diverse  as  a  printer  for  commercial 
applications  -  as  well  as  for  its  daily  newspa¬ 
per  -  it  turned  to  KBA. 

With  its  purchase  of  a  new  KBA  Berliner  Colora, 
Reading  Eagle  Company  became  the  first  in¬ 
dependent  newspaper  in  North  America  to 
embrace  the  Berliner  format. 


The  proof  is 
in  the  products  - 
and  the  revenues  - 
generated  daily  at 
KBA  installations 


The  bottom  line  is,  KBA  technology  is  achieving  at  the  indus¬ 
try's  highest  level.  The  past  few  years  have  produced  an  un¬ 
precedented  period  of  installation  activity  with  unique  buyers, 
facing  distinctly  individual  challenges,  needs  and  budgets, 
finding  in  KBA  the  one-of-a-kind  solutions  they  could  find 
nowhere  else. 

With  each  new  installation,  KBA's  proven  technological  toolbox 
grows.  With  each  engineered  solution,  another  dimension  is 
added  to  our  nearly  two  centuries  of  experi¬ 
ence.  Which  means  whoever  you  are  and 
whatever  your  need  -  regardless  of  footprint, 
budget  or  expectation  -  we  can  design,  de¬ 
liver  and  commission  the  press  that  meets 
your  precise  requirements. 


And  while  that  truly  makes  it  a  landmark  decision,  the  fact  that 
KBA's  technology  is  proving  itself  every  day  eliminates  much  of 
the  anxiety.  In  fact,  the  press  recently  launched  at  the  Rockford 
(IL)  Register  Star  is  essentially  a  sister  press  to  the  Reading 
Eagle's  Berliner  Colora,  with  a  different  cut-off. 

Like  Rockford's  Colora,  the  Reading  Eagle's  press  will  signifi¬ 
cantly  increase  production  speed  and  color  capacity,  while 
allowing  two  separate  jobs  to  be  printed  simultaneously.. .all 
while  offering  variable  web  width  via  an  outboard  former 
arrangement. 


The  proof  is  in  the  products  -  and  the  rev¬ 
enues  -  generated  daily  at  KBA  installations  in¬ 
cluding  the  latest  at  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
Independent  Newspapers  in  Dover,  DE,  Media 
General  and  the  Bristol  Herald  Courier,  Gannett's  Central  New 
York  Newspaper  Group,  and  the  Hilton  Head  Island  Packet  and 
the  Beaufort  Gazette. 

So  when  you're  evaluating  partners  to  help  carry  your  business 
into  the  future,  look  into  their"ize".  You'll  find  when  it  comes  to 
maximizing  gain,  minimizing  risk,  and  optimizing  profits,  KBA 
delivers  like  nobody  else.  Which  is  why,  when  it  comes  to  our 
technology,  we  say,  "See  it.  Believe  it.  Run  it.  Profit." 


KBM 

CONTACT: 

Gary  Owen 

newspaperpress@kba-usa.com 
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While  others  talk  flexibility,  we've  designed,  engineered, 
manufactured,  and  delivered  presses  that  enable  our  customers 
to  recognize  proven  results  and  a  better  bottom  line. 

The  future  of  newspapers  is  printing  every  day  on  a  KBA. 

Call  us  for  a  demonstration  at  800.522.7521  or  contact  us  by 
email  at  newspaperpress@kba-usa.com. 


See  it.  Believe  it.  Run  it.  Profit, 
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S  P  F  C  I  A  I  A  D  \  E  R  I  I  S  I  \  G  SECTION 


PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 

MAN  Roland  Brings  Heatset/Coldset  £  Other  Innovative 
Concepts  to  its  ‘Creative  Newspapers’  Initiative 


MAN  Roland  is  innovating  new  press  technology 
to  help  newspapers  take  advantage  of  changes  in 
the  media  landscape.  And  it's  getting  the  word 
out  through  an  educational  initiative  called 
"Creative  Newspapers." 

The  effort  develops  and  delivers  creative  ways  newspapers  can 
enhance  their  products  to  increase  their  profits,  lower  their  costs 
and  make  themselves  more  attractive  to  readers  and  advertisers. 

"Our  focus  this  year  is  on  how  MAN  Roland  transforms  our 
advancements  into  customized  solutions  newspapers  can  use 
to  make  their  pressrooms  more  productive  and  their  businesses 
more  profitable,"  says  Ron  Sams,  Vice 
President  of  Newspaper  Sales. 

HEATSET/COLDSET 

For  newspaper  facilities  that  are  ex¬ 
panding  into  commercial  printing,  MAN 
Roland  is  bringing  heatset  capabilities  to 
its  coldset  presses.  "As  the  worldwide 
leader  in  both  commercial  and  newspa¬ 
per  press  systems,  we  are  proud  to  pro¬ 
vide  presses  that  increase  our  customers' 
profitability  by  expanding  their  produc¬ 
tion  capabilities," Sams  says. "Our  proven 
heatset/coldset  experience  will  help  them  meet  the  demands 
of  an  ever-changing  industry  by  offering  a  wide  variety  of  prod¬ 
ucts  to  their  customers." 


48  of  its  pages.  That  is  resulting  in  an  advertising  windfall  for 
the  Journal  &  Courier.  "Ad  reps  no  longer  need  to  worry  about 
color  positions,"  says  Suisman  says.  "The  color  and  the  Berliner 
have  helped  us  get  in  doors  we  could  not  get  in  before." 

Other  areas  in  which  MAN  Roland  is  bringing  creative  solutions 
to  newspapers  includes  advanced  production  networking  and 
more  responsive  service  and  support  options.  MAN  Roland's 
printnet  sets  new  benchmarks  in  workflow  flexibility,  user 
communication,  production  security  and  utilization  of 
resources.  And  its  printservices  and  printcom  programs  pro¬ 
vide  MAN  Roland  customers  with  total  support  for  the  life  of 
their  press. 


Berliner  Builder.  A  MAN  Roland  GEOMAN  with  three  eight-couple  towers  and 
four  reel  stands  is  producing  North  America's  first  Berliner  format  newspaper 
at  Gannett's  Journal  &  Courier,  much  to  the  delight  of  the  paper's  readers  and 
advertisers. 


Photo  Credit:  Journal  &  Courier 


MAN  Roland  is  also  equipping  newspapers  to  reframe  their 
formats.  The  configuration  of  choice  is  called  Berliner.  Devel¬ 
oped  in  Germany,  the  new  compact  standard  is  designed  to 
combine  the  best  benefits  of  broadsheet  and  tabloid  sizes.  It 
sectionalizes  content  so  readers  can  access  their  favorites 
quickly,  while  providing  an  easy-to-handle  1 2"  by  1 8"  size. 

The  first  Berliner  format  publication  in  North  America  is  the 
Journal  &  Courier.  It  has  been  just  over  a  year  since  the  Gannett 
newspaper,  based  in  Lafayette,  Indiana,  activated  its  new  MAN 
Roland  GEOMAN  and  hit  the  streets  with  its  more  agile  layout. 

"Overall  they  love  the  new  format,"  says  Publisher  and  President 
Gary  Suisman  says  of  his  paper's  36,000-i-  readers.  "We  hear  the 
paper  is  easier  to  get  through;  that  they  read  more  of  it;  it  is 
more  portable;  and  that  it  does  not  rub  off  on  their  hands." 

SIZED  FOR  PROFITS 

Thanks  to  GEOMAN,  the  reformatting  of  the  Journal  &  Courier 
was  accompanied  by  a  significant  increase  in  color  content.  The 
paper  can  now  provide  advertisers  and  readers  full  color  on  all 


"MAN  Roland  is  proud  to  partner  with  newspapers  across  the 
country  to  help  them  find  solutions  that  allow  them  to  com¬ 
pete  in  an  expanding  media  universe,"  says  Vince  Lapinski,  CEO 
of  MAN  Roland  Inc.  "The  Creative  Newspapers  concepts  that 
we  developed  can  help  increase  their  profitability  as  well  as 
attract  new  readers  and  advertisers." 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 

Ron  Sams,  Vice  President,  Newspaper  Sales 
630.920.2000  •  sams@mru.com 


[/cazExKjij 

MAN  ROLAND  INC. 

800  East  Oak  Hill  Drive,  Westmont,  IL  60559 
www.manroland.com 
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Hot  and  Cold. 


Opposites  attract. 


For  newspaper  printers,  business  is  more  brilliant  with  heatset/coldset  presses  from  MAN  Roland.  In  1988  we  were  the  first 
to  bring  high  quality  commercial  capabilities  to  newspaper  production.  As  the  worldwide  leader  in  newspaper  press  systems, 
we  are  proud  to  bring  yoy  presses  that  increase  your  profitability  by  expanding  your  production  ability.  Now  you  can  meet 
the  demands  of  an  ever-changing  industry  by  offering  a  wide  variety  of  products  to  your  customers.  Lean  on  our  years  of 
expertise  and  experience  with  heatset/coldset  presses.  MAN  Roland  provides  you  with  the  best  of  both  worlds.  Reap  the 
rewards  of  opposite  attraction  with  our  heatset/coldset  presses  and  revitalize  your  business  today. 


Visit  us  at  Graph  Expo  —  Booth  646. 
.  Success  spekoQ  here. 


MAN  Roland  Inc.  -  WE  ARE  PRINT.™ 
1.800.700.2344  •  www.manroland.com 
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PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 


MediaSpan  Products:  Driving  Revenue  for  IXeivspapers 


MediaSpan  (www.mediaspangroup.com)  powers  digital  con¬ 
tent  management  and  online  marketing  solutions  for  the 
world's  leading  media  companies  including  Reuters,  Gannett, 
Sun  Media,  Advance,  Media  General,  Radio  One  and  ABC  Radio. 
Over  4,000  local  newspaper,  radio,  and  television  properties 
leverage  MediaSpan's  digital  content  management,  network  ad 
sales,  web  publishing,  e-commerce  and  online  promotional 
solutions. 

Through  our  Media  Software,  Online  Services  and  Network 
business  units,  MediaSpan  is  the  only  end-to-end  solution 
provider  that  can  help  a  local  newspaper  edit,  market  and  de¬ 
liver  their  paper,  seamlessly  transfer  their  content  and  classi¬ 
fieds  online,  wirelessly,  and  in  podcast  format,  and  help  to 
monetize  their  ad  inventory  through  a  national  ad  network. 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  (www.mediaspansoftware.com) 
provides  mission-critical,  pre-press  infrastructure  tools  that  en¬ 
able  efficient  product  delivery  to  consumers  across  traditional 
and  digital  platforms. 

MediaSpan  provides  industry  leading  syndication,  editorial, 
production,  advertising  and  circulation  solutions  for  print 
publishers  including:  Jazbox  Content  Syndicator  (SYNDICA¬ 
TION),  NewsEditPro  (EDITORIAL),  ProductionManagerPro  (PRO¬ 
DUCTION),  AdManagerPro  (ADVERTISING)  and  CirculationPro 
(CIRCULATION)  as  well  as  dozens  of  other  products  tailored  to 
meet  the  needs  of  publishers  in  any  size  market. 

MediaSpan  Media  Software's  front-end  solutions  seamlessly 
integrate  with  your  online  publishing  tools  to  enable  a  "create 
once  -  deliver  anywhere"  system.  Our  editorial,  production, 
advertising  and  circulation  products  streamline  print,  web  and 
wireless  delivery  ensuring  better  workflow,  lower  operational 
costs  and  higher  revenue. 


MediaSpan  Online  Services  (www.mediaspanonline.com) 
provides  a  comprehensive  suite  of  online  publishing  solutions 
tailored  to  meet  the  growing  multimedia  demands  of  local 
newspapers.  Our  suite  of  web  tools  for  newspapers  includes 
content  management,  classified/ecommerce,  audio/video 
streaming,  podcasting  and  relationship  management  modules 
that  integrate  seamlessly  with  legacy  publishing  systems. 

MediaSpan  Online  Services  currently  provides  web  manage¬ 
ment  solutionsfor  over  1,400  local  radio  and  television  and 
newspaper  properties  around  the  globe. 

The  MediaSpan  Network  (www.mediaspannetwork.com)  in¬ 
cludes  over  1 ,300  local  radio,  television  station  and  newspaper 
websites  in  nearly  300  U.S.  markets.  The  Network  reaches  over 
15M  Unique  Visitors  each  month,  over  3  continents. 

With  flexible  models  that  can  fit  any  size  publication,  the  goal 
of  the  MediaSpan  Network  is  to  help  local  newspapers  tap  into 
the  $16-1-  billion  national  online  ad  market. 

The  Network  includes  60  local  online  properties  in  the  Top  1 0 
U.S.  markets  and  100  in  the  top  25  markets.  Advertisers  use 
MediaSpan's  /?ea/Geo™  targeting  and  custom  Character 
Clusters™  to  target  specific  audiences  with  online  display, 
email,  rich  media  and  video/audio  ads. 

All  of  MediaSpan's  business  units  are  focused  on  helping  local 
publishers  efficiently  deliver  and  monetize  their  product 
anywhere,  anyplace  and  anytime,  in  any  format  their  consumer 
demands. 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  ON  ALL  OF  THE  POWERFUL  SOLUTIONS 
PROVIDED  BY  MEDIASPAN  PLEASE  CONTACT: 


M  E  D 1  AS  PAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 


Peter  Cooper 

Vice  President  of  Marketing 
843.812.7823 


M  E  D  1  A  S  PAN 

ONLINE  SERVICES 


M  E  D  I  A  S  PAN 

NETWORK 


Steve  Barth 

Executive  Vice  President 
877.691.8888 


Mark  Zagorski 

Chief  Marketing  Officer 
212.699.6471 
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Create  Anytime.  Deliver  Anywhere. 
Monetize  Anyone. 

MediaSpan  brings  publishers,  advertisers  and  consumers  together 
for  over  4,000  local  media  companies. 


NETWORK 


Media  Software  solutions  enable  publishers  to  efficiently  deliver  their 
product  to  consumers  across  print,  online  and  wireless  platforms.  Available 
for  papers  and  magazines  of  all  sizes,  all  of  our  pre-press  editorial, 
production,  circulation,  and  advertising  products  are  backed  by  a  first 
class,  24/7  customer  support  group. 


Online  Services  provides  a  comprehensive  suite  of  website 
marketing  solutions  including  custom  design,  content 
management,  classifieds,  loyalty  management,  streaming, 
and  podcasting  tools  that  empower  local  media  to  grow 
audience  and  revenue  online. 


www.mediaspannetwork.com 


.j  The  MediaSpan  Network  is  committed  to  generating  new,  national 
online  revenue  for  our  1 ,300  local  media  partners  located  in  300  U.S. 
Markets.  Our  flexible  participation  system  and  guaranteed  revenue 
programs  combined  with  our  size,  market  experience  and  extensive 
national  sales  team  help  you  maximize  the  value  of  your  online  inventory 


www.mediaspansoftware.com 


www.mediaspanonline.com 
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Powering  Local  Digital  Marketing  Solutions  For  Global  Media  Leaders 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 


MMIVIS  IXcTYS 


Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc.  (MMMS)  celebrated  the 
first  half  of  2007  after  successfully  launching  its  new  Power- 
Wrap  System  campaign  and  completing  several  inserting 
equipment  orders.  The  list  of  accomplishments  includes: 

RECENT  ORDERS 

The  Daily  Record  in  Wooster,  Ohio  recently  purchased  a  10:1 
AlphaLiner  inserting  system. 

TheTrinidad  Publishing  Company  Limited,  which  publishes  the 
Trinidad  Guardian  and  Sunday  Guardian,  chose  MMMS  to  sup¬ 
ply  its  new  production  facility  with  post  press  packaging  equip¬ 
ment.  The  package  included  two  (2)  4:1  AlphaLiner  inserters, 
two  (2)  AF200  automatic  hopper  loaders,  two  (2)  PrintStack  CN- 
25  compensating  stackers,  two  (2)  NewsStrap  bundle-strapping 
units,  and  a  bundle  distribution  system. 

The  Gazette  in  Janesville,  Wisconsin,  a  Bliss  Communications 
publication,  ordered  a  16:2  SLS3000  high-speed  inserting 
system  to  handle  its  production  in  their  new  51,000  square  foot 
facility. 


ANNUAL  SHOWS  AND  MEETINGS 

MMMS  introduced  its  PowerWrap  glue-seal  polywrapping  so¬ 
lution  to  the  newspaper  industry  at  this  year's  NEXPO  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Orlando,  FL.  A  complete  integrated  system  was  on 
display  running  live  demonstrations  of  inserted  newspapers 
being  wrapped  and  processed.  So  successful  was  the  showing 
that  the  MMMS  booth  earned  the  award  for  Best  Demonstra¬ 
tion  of  Working  Newspaper  Technology. 

MMMS  and  MAN  Roland  teamed  with  Journal  &  Courier  in 
Lafayette,  Indiana  to  host  a  forum  for  newspaper  executives 
that  showcased  the  first  Berliner  format  newspaper  in  North 
America  being  polywrapped  using  the  PowerWrap  System. 

MMMS  was  host  site  to  the  19th  annual  2007  MMA  (Muller 
Martini  America)  User  Group  Conference  (formerly  GMA  User 
Group)  held  at  the  historic  Hotel  Bethlehem.  Over  80  cus¬ 
tomers  representing  40  different  properties  attended  this 
year's  conference.  MMMS  technicians  and  engineers  offered 
valuable  insight  and  training  for  all  product  lines,  and  MMMS 
was  able  to  showcase  its  Manufacturing  &  Inserting  Operations 
in  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 


-ji  \].  t.,  l.r  • 


From  Left:  Keith  Hockenbery,  MMMS,  Ron  Sams,  MAN  Roland,  Gary  Suisman, 
Publisher,  Journal  &  Courier 


MMMS's  award-winning  booth  at  this  year's  NEXPO  Conference 


MULLER  MARTINI 


MEDIA  CONTACT: 

Matthew  Thierer 

Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems,  Inc.,  4444  Innovation  Way,  Allentown,  PA  18109 
610-266-7084  •  matthew.thierer@mullermartinims.com 
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Don't  risk  a  single  copy, 


f 


Increase  single-copy  sales  and  generate  new  revenue 
opportunities  with  Muller  Martini's  PowerWrap  system. 
PowerWrap  ensures  package  accuracy  through  advanced 
polywrapping  technology  that  keeps  coupons  and  inserts 
secure.  When  it's  time  for  your  biggest  issues,  it's  time 


for  PowerWrap. 


Muller  Martini  Mailroom  Systems  Inc. 

4444  Innovation  Way 

Allentown,  PA  18109-9404 

Phone:  610-266-7000 

Fax:  610-231-3990 

www.MullerMartiniMS.com 


All-new  PowerWrap  System 
PowerWrap  provides  consistent,  reliable 
insert  containment  and  creates  space 
for  onserts  and  on-wrap  advertising. 
PowerWrap  is  twice  as  fast  and  more 
environmentally  friendly  than  heat  sealing. 


MULLER  MARTINI 
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Let’s  Open  a  Dialog  About  the  Future  of  Circulation 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 
TO  THE  PUBLISHER 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 
TO  THE  CFO 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

TO  THE  HEAD  OF  CIRCULATION 


Dear  Publisher: 


Dear  CFO: 


Dear  Circulation  Executive: 


In  many  ways,  you  and  I  share  the  same 
challenges:  rising  costs  amid  a  lowered 
number  of  home  delivery  subscribers. 
Daunting?  Yes.  Solvable?  Again,  yes.  By 
now  I'm  sure  you're  thinking  of  a  myriad 
of  ways  to  keep  subscribers,  sharehold¬ 
ers  and  staff  happy.  I  hope  you'll  con¬ 
sider  outsourcing  your  home  delivery 
with  PCF,  as  one  important  step  toward 
that  goal. 

By  working  with  PCF,  you'll  take  one  set 
of  complex  operations  off  your  plate,  so 
that  you  can  focus  on  the  soul  of  your 
business:  quality  content  and  growth. 
Home  delivery  has  always  been 
challenging.  But  PCF  has  embraced  it 
and  turned  it  into  a  science.  With  over 
20  years  in  developing  best  practices 
and  serving  the  needs  of  the  largest 
dailies  in  America,  we've  amassed  an  ar¬ 
senal  of  business  process  and  logistical 
expertise,  as  well  as  a  long  list  of  happy 
clients  who've  been  with  us  for  years. 

Please  allow  PCF  an  opportunity  to 
help  you  optimize  your  home  delivery 
operation  while  you  right-size  your 
business  model  for  the  future.  Feel 
free  to  call  me  when  you're  ready 
to  discuss  this  further. 

Respectfully, 


Jerry  Giordana 
President  &  CEO 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc. 


Although  margins  aren't  what  they  used 
to  be  (certainly  Wall  Street  is  not  a  fan 
of  our  business  sector  right  now),  prof¬ 
its  are  still  there,  and  we  can  make  them 
better.  However,  with  the  escalating 
cost  of  fuel,  paper  and  labor,  something 
has  to  give. 

Now,  I  won't  lecture  a  CFO  on  the 
benefits  of  outsourcing,  but  what  I  will 
touch  upon  is  risk.  Distribution  opera¬ 
tions  are  inherently  complex  and  costly. 
And  to  stay  competitive  and  remain 
efficient,  publishers  must  deploy  the 
latest  technologies  to  streamline  distri¬ 
bution. This  requires  a  huge  investment 
—  one  that  PCF  continues  to  make  on 
behalf  of  the  major  dailies  that  rely  on 
us  every  day. 

For  most  newspapers  like  yours, 
distribution  is  clearly  an  investment  — 
and  a  risk  —  one  that  can  be  effectively 
managed  outside  your  own  walls.  Doing 
so  would  represent  a  significant  step  to¬ 
ward  profit  protection,  and  enabling 
growth  in  other  areas.  Please  give  me 
a  call  and  we  can  walk  you  through 
how  PCF  might  make  sense  for  your 
publication  or  group. 

Respectfully, 


Jerry  Giordana 
President  &  CEO 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc. 


Congratulations  on  making  it  through 
one  of  the  toughest  periods  in  the 
history  of  printed  media.  This  is  not 
what  you  signed  up  for,  is  it? 

Let  me  give  you  my  position  on  the 
state  of  home  delivery:  The  "experts"  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  electronic  media  takeover 
is  happening  so  fast  that  print  circula¬ 
tion  will  disappear  overnight.  I  live  and 
breathe  this  business  everyday,  and  I 
believe  it  isn't  going  away  anytime 


Make  no  mistake,  though:  your  home 
delivery  subscribers  are  calling  the 
shots  now.  So,  your  operations  need 
to  become  more  precise,  flexible  and 
reliable.  It's  quite  a  challenge. 

The  good  news  is  that  we  can  help.  We 
are  distribution  experts  with  a  20-plus 
year  track  record  of  creating  cost-effec¬ 
tive,  sustainable  and  reliable  home 
delivery  solutions.  And  we're  here  to 
stay.  In  fact,  PCF  is  investing  in  new 
technologies  to  make  distribution  an 
even  more  dynamic,  easier-to-manage 
process. 

Now,  more  than  ever,  it's  time  to  offload 
your  operational  distractions,  so  you 
can  continue  to  move  the  rest  of  your 
business  ahead.  It's  time  to  talk  to  PCF. 
We  look  forward  to  your  call. 

Respectfully, 


Jerry  Giordana 
President  &  CEO 

Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc. 


About  Jerry  Giordana.  Jerry  Giordana  is  President  and  CEO  of  Publishers  Circulation  Fulfillment,  Inc.,  the  nation's  largest  independent 
newspaper  home  delivery  service  provider.  Jerry  understands  that  a  publication’s  entire  leadership  team  has  to  be  behind  a  transition 
to  a  distribution  partnership.  For  more  information,  you  can  reach  Jerry  and  his  business  development  team  at  1-877-PCF-6668  or  visit 
www.pcfcorp.com. 
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YEAH,  I’M  READY. 
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Are  you  reacK'  to  protect  profits?  Find  new  paths  for  grov\'th?  Start  by  outsourc  ing  your 
home  delivery  to  PCF.  We're  the  largest  independent  rlistributor  of  home-  and  office-  • 
delivered  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  handling  over  1 1  million  deli\eric*s  per  wec'k. 

PCF  helps  you  manage  day-to-day  distribution  so  you  can  frK  us  on  trimorrow's  growth. 

Go  to  www.pcfcorp.com  or  call  1 -877-PrF-6b68  to  learn  more. 

-  (  www.pcfcorp.com 


WE’LL  HANDLE  DELIVERY. 
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PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 

Web,  Mobile,  RSS,  Podcast  or  Social  IXetivorking— 
PressTTiart  Delivers  Newspapers  and  Magazines 
Across  the  Spectrum 


Appoints  e-Edition  Veteran  as  President  for 
NA  Region 

"Do  we  have  an  effective  new  media  strategy?  More  importantly, 
do  we  have  the  investment,  resources  and  bandwidth  to  execute 
such  a  strategy?  Are  the  pure-play  online  services  a  threat?  Or,  is 
there  a  way  we  can  leverage  them  to  our  advantage?" 

These  are  questions  that  are  part  of  every  publication's  strategy 
discussion  today.  Whether  national  titles  or  local  community 
publications,  the  new  media  challenge  runs  through 
the  entire  publication  industry. 

This  challenge  is  well-addressed  by 
Pressmart,  a  rapidly  growing  Digital  Pub¬ 
lishing  Service  Provider.  Pressmart 
launched  its  New  Media  Delivery  Plat¬ 
form  18  months  ago  and  today  delivers 
leading  newspapers  and  magazines 
from  over  22  countries  to  subscribers  in 
over  140  countries  -  on  the  new  media 
channels  including  web,  mobile,  RSS, 
podcast  and  social  networking.  The  cus¬ 
tomer-mix  interestingly  varies  from  the 
largest  publication  groups  such  as  Trinity 
Mirror,  CNBC  European  Business  Magazine,  IKEA  and  several 
others  to  local  community  publication  groups  from 
almost  every  corner  of  the  world. 

"With  Pressmart,  we  want  publications  to  see  and  use  the  new 
media  as  an  opportunity  rather  than  a  threat.  They  should  be 
able  to  ride  the  new  media  wave  and  not  be  drowned  in  it."  said 
Sanjeev  Gupta,  Founder  and  CEO  of  Pressmart  Media  Limited. 
Publications  supply  Pressmart  with  their  pre-press  pages  as 
they  are  sent  to  print.  Pressmart  then  converts  and  hosts  the 
e-edition  on  its  New  Media  Delivery  Platform™  where  it  is 
delivered  on  web,  mobile,  podcast  and  RSS  channels. 

"Pressmart  New  Media  Platform  isn't  simply  posting  of  repur¬ 
posed  publication  content  in  a  digital  format.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
digitally  recreate  the  reader  experience  as  close  as  you  can  get 
to  experience  the  newspaper  or  a  magazine  in  your  hands."  says, 
Sanjeev  Gupta. 

The  digital  edition  is  seamlessly  integrated  with  Social  Net¬ 
working  Services  allowing  the  reverse  traffic  from  these  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  driven  back  to  the  e-edition.  The  e-editions  are 


Search-engine  ready,  which  means  no  additional  cost  on 
Search  Engine  Optimization.  In  addition  to  features  such  as  flip, 
zoom,  save  and  share,  the  e-edition  incorporates  rich  media 
streaming  seamlessly  embedded  in  the  publication  pages 
offering  a  compelling  experience  to  the  users. 

Pressmart  provides  circulators  a  pre-integrated  subscription 
management  tool  and  advertising  sales  departments  an 
advertising  ready  platform  -  so  the  publications  can  start  gen¬ 
erating  revenue  from  the  day  one. 

"Pressmart  doesn't  believe  in  one- 
size-fits-all,  so  every  digital  edition 
has  its  unique  front-end  interface, 
custom-branded  as  per  the  publica¬ 
tion's  identity,  with  the  same  power¬ 
ful  back-end  running  across  all 
publications." added  Sanjeev. 

Pressmart  recently  appointed 
Myles  M  Fuchs,  a  digital  and 
traditional  media  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  veteran,  as  President  of  its 
North  American  region.  In  his 
new  position,  Myles  will  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  driving  American 
and  Canadian  sales  and  marketing  efforts  for  all  Pressmart 
products. 

"This  is  an  exciting  time  to  join  Pressmart,  as  the  company  is 
fast  emerging  as  the  dominant  player  in  the  high-growth 
e-paper  and  lucrative  library  digitization  market  and  has  an 
immense  wealth  of  opportunities  ahead  of  it."  Says  Myles 
Fuchs,  President,  NA,  Pressmart. 


CONTACT: 

Pressmart  Media  Limited 
100  Park  Avenue,  16th  Floor,  NYC,  NY  10017 
sales@pressmart.net 
(212)  351-5090 


podcast 
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PRINT  IN  PARIS. 
DELIVER  IN  TOKYO. 

Your  publication  has  newer  markets  -  waiting  to  be  discovered.  Now,  print  your  edition 
from  one  end  of  the  globe  and  deliver  it  on  the  other.'  '  • 

A  ready-to-browse  digital  edition  that  will  be  delivered  to  your  subscribers  in  the  true  ■ 
color  and  spirit  of  your  print  copy  -  on  multiple  distribution  channels  including  Web, 

Mobile,  RSS  and  Podcast. 

Pressmart's  360  degree  full-service  platform  allows  you  to  do  all  this  without  any  change 
,in  your  IT  setup  or  any  upfront  investments.  You  simply  supply  the  pre-press  pages  and 
we  prepare,  host,  deliver,  promote  and  even  monetize  your  digital  edition. 

Your  publication  is  no  longer  just  flat  pages. 

It’s  rich.  It’s  interactive.  It’s  new  media. 


Web  Mobile 


Podcast 


0^0^ FULL  SERVICE 
WvJYy  PLATFORM 

■  Multi-channel  Distribution  on  Web, 
Mobile  &  Podcast 

■  High-end  Hosting 

■  Integrated  Subscription 
.  Management 

■  Advertising  Ready  .  . 

■  Social  Networking  Enabled 

■  Search  Engine  Optimized 

■  Powerful  Reporting 


www.pressmart.net  |  sales@pressmart.net 

100  Park  Avenue, 

16th  Floor,  NYC,  NY  10017. 

Phone:  +212.351.5090 


SPECIAL  AD\ERIISI\G  SECTION 


PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 


PPSI  Sets  the  Standard  for  Custom  Built  Presses 


Printing  Press  Services  International  has  been  specializing  in  all 
aspects  of  newspaper  press  engineering  and  services  since 
1968.  The  company  offers  an  extensive  range  of  products  and 
services  worldwide,  supported  by  our  manufacturing  base  and 
head  office  in  Preston,  England,  and  our  new  factory  facility  in 
Montreal,  Canada. 


PPSI  manufactures  full  presses,  shaftless  tower  additions,  jaw 
and  rotary  folders,  and  our  world-renowned  PPSI  digital  ink 
rails,  more  than  3,000  of  which  are  in  operation.  The  rails  are 
now  available  with  the  PPSI  COMMAND  PRESS  CONTROL  SYS¬ 
TEM,  a  full  press  control  system  for  digital  inker  upgrades  and 
tower  additions  as  well  as  new  presses. 


PROJECTS  IN  THE  U.K. 

At  the  Everett  Herald,  installation  of  a  Model  80  four-high  for  its 
Goss  MetroColor  press;  at  Gannett-owned  Newsquest  (UK), 
inkers  on  their  two  presses  in  Bradford  and  a  full  press  refur¬ 
bishment  with  new  cylinders,  inkers  and  dampeners,  control 
system  and  Model  80  tower  at  the  South  Wales  Argus.  PPSI  at 
present  is  supplying  3  towers  and  a  PPSI  command  press  con¬ 
trol  system  to  Johnston  Press  to  extend  its  Portadown  plant  in 
Northern  Ireland  to  a  7  tower  press  with  a  much  higher  level 
of  automation.  Shaftless  folder  upgrades  to  4  rotary  folders  and 
2  Jaw  folders  have  recently  been  completed  in  the  UK. 


PPSI  recently  completed  inker  and  Model  80  tower  extensions 
for  The  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee — 18  shaftless  units  configured  as 
2  three-high  additions  to  mono  units  in  each  of  three  Goss 
MetroLiner  press  lines.  The  MetroLiners  were  upgraded  with 
shaftless  drives,  and  new  inkers  and  dampeners,  with  minimal 
disruption  to  their  plant.  In  addition,  the  Bee's  Goss  ColorLiner 
2/2  units  are  being  extended  with  PPSI  Model  80  2/2  units  to 
make  a  full  four-high  tower. 


PPSI  offers  shaftless  drive,  tower,  inker  and  control  upgrades  to 
all  makes  of  presses  and  offers  a  full  refurbishment  service 
manufacturing  in-house  cylinders,  gears  and  everything 
required  to  extend  the  life  of  existing  plants.  PPSI  brings 
extensive  experience  in  refurbishing  and  upgrading  all  types 
of  presses  and  has  recently  upgraded  Goss  Headliner  offset, 
MetroColor,  Visa,  MetroLiner,  Universal  and  ColorLiner  presses. 
PPSI  also  purchases  and  refurbishes  presses  with  as-new  war¬ 
ranties.  PPSI  has  a  stock  of  high-quality  used  MetroLiner  and 
ColorLiner  presses,  which  are  available  as  full  presses  and 
extensions  with  the  latest  in  electrical  controls  and  can  be 
configured  as  full-color  presses.  The  company  is  committed  to 
providing  the  highest  standards  of  manufacturing,  service  and 
engineering,  with  our  own  in-house  mechanical  and  electrical 
design  departments,  as  well  as  an  inspection  department 
registered  to  ISO  9001  standards. 


^  \v  vy  j 


CONTACT: 

Printing  Press  Services 
Sellers  Street  Works,  Preston, 
Lancashire  PRl  5EU,  United  Kingdom 
t.  -t-44  (0)1772  797050 
f.-t-44  (0)1772  705761 
e.  sales@ppsi.co.uk 
www.printing-press-services.co.uk 
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PPSI  MODEL  80_ 

newspaper  and  commercial  printing  towel; 

The  most  highly  equipped  printing  tower 
available,  with  patented  PPSI  two  colour  digital 
ink  rails  for  instant,  automated  change-over 
from  commercial  to  coldset  inks  and  vice  versa. 

•  Automatic  Registration 

•  Automatic  Inktrain  Wash-up 

•  Per  Couple  Shaftless  Drives 

•  Automatic  Blanket  Washing 

•  High  Rolling  Power  Inktrain 


RtAgg  ’  __ 


PPSl't^U  80,  3  High  Compact  converting 

existing  QQSS  Metro  Mono  Unit  to  a  4  High  • 
at  the  Sivy^ento  Bee  California. 

, 

PPSI  provides  a  full  spectrum  of  services  from 
design  and  manufacture  to  installation  and 
commissioningHkf  all  types  of  newspaper  and 
commercial  pressn^-  All  these  services  are  carried 
out  in-house  by  our  team  of  highly  trained 
engineers  and  technicians,  effectively  reducing 
the  need  to  involve  outsourced  subcontractors. 


Other  services  include: 

•  Used  Press  Remanufacture 

•  Folder  Upgrades 

•  Press  Removals  and  Installations 

•  Press  Storage 

•  Press  Sales  and  Purchases 

•  Press  Audits 

•  Bearing  and  Vibration  Analysis 

•  Print  Training  . 

•  Project  Management 


PPSI  international. 

newspaper  &  commercial  press  solutions 

sales@ppsi.co.uk 


UK  Head  Office 

■Sellers  Street  Works,  Preston 
Lancashire  PR1  5EU 
United  Kingdom 

T.  +44(0)1772  797050 
F.  +44(0)1772  705761 


North  American  Head  Office 

223  Rue  Normand 
Ville  Lachine,  Montreal 
Quebec  HSR  1A3 


T.  514  365  0002 


SPECIAL  AD\ERTISI\G  SECTION 

PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 

PRISM  Manages  the  F1o>a  of  Information 
From  Circulation  to  the  Truck  and  Back  Again 


PRISM  Incorporated  pioneered  the  use  of  PC  based  control  sys¬ 
tems  for  document  handling  and  inkjet  controls  in  the  printing, 
mailing  and  newspaper  industries  over  20  years  ago  and  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  a  leading  supplier  of  these  products  worldwide. 

PRISM  is  dedicated  to  providing  newspapers  with  the  solutions 
and  tools  they  need  to  meet  the  challenges  they  face  today  and 
in  the  future.  We  will  continue  our  innovative  approach  and  will 
strive  to  deliver  products  and  solutions  that  help  reduce  costs, 
increase  efficiencies  and  meet  advertiser  demands. 

CIRCULATION  SOFTWARE 

PRISM  solutions  are  capable  of  receiving  circulation  and  zon¬ 
ing  data  from  various  providers  including  Burt  and  PBS  elimi¬ 
nating  the  need  for  manual  data  entry  and  zone  creation  at 
production  runtime.  PRISM  controls  also  close  the  loop  pro¬ 
viding  data  and  accountability  back  to  the  circulation  software. 

GROUP  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM 

Our  new  GMS  controller  provides  you  with  power  and  control 
not  previously  available.  This  powerful  system  harnesses  the 
capabilities  of  the  Control  Pro  inserter  controller  and  allows 
production  managers  to  monitor,  control  and  balance  produc¬ 
tion  across  multiple  inserters  from  the  back  office.  GMS  allows 
you  to  manage  the  flow  of  information  from  circulation  all  the 
way  to  the  truck  and  back  again. 

CONTROL  PRO 

The  Control  Pro  inserter  controller  from  PRISM  is  the  controller 
of  choice  for  many  modern  production  mailrooms  across  the 
country.  This  powerful  solution  provides  control  and  reporting 
capabilities  not  found  in  many  competitive  offerings.  With  our 
unique  zoning  and  selective  controls,  PRISM's  Control  Pro  is  the 
controller  you  keep. 


INSERTER  CONTROLS 

PRISM  Control  Pro  and  GMS  controllers  give  you  the  ability  to 
control  production  on  the  following  inserters: 

GMA  SLS  1000  or  2000,  Muller  Martini  Alphaliner,  227, 
or  375,  Kansa  760  or  Heidelberg  630, 1 372, 1 472  or  2299 

These  controllers  all  give  you  machine  control  and  reporting 
capability  allowing  complete  visibility  into  machine  efficiency 
and  zone  integrity. 

INKJET  ON  THE  GRIPPER 

Our  control  solutions  give  you  the  ability  to  run  any  inkjet 
printer  from  any  vendor.  We  can  run  inkjet  at  any  location, 
even  inline  inkjet  on  the  gripper  is  supported  allowing  one 
inkjet  to  be  used  for  multiple  stackers  as  well  as  providing  bet¬ 
ter  address  quality. 

STACKER  AND  WRAPPER  CONTROLS 

Our  intelligent  stacker  controls  give  you  complete  control  of 
your  output  allowing  for  full  control  including  stack  size,  com¬ 
pensate,  minimum,  over  limit,  and  normal  stack  size.  Our  con¬ 
trols  allow  you  to  separate,  identify  and  sort  bundles  down  to 
the  carrier  route  level. 

Wrapper  control  consists  of  the  ability  to  control  and  send  bun¬ 
dle  label  information  directly  to  a  bundle  label  printer  such  as 
the  PRISM  JETPACK  for  bundle  wrap  printing. 

END  OF  THE  LINE 

With  PRISM  controllers  and  bundle  wrap  printers  we  give  you 
the  ability  to  integrate  into  back-end  bundle  distribution  sys¬ 
tems  by  printing  barcodes  on  individual  bundles  and  recording 
that  information  for  accountability  and  verification. 


■■■PRISM 


FOR  MORE  INFORMATION: 

Kathleen  Santry,  Marketing  Coordinator 
(770)  455-4544  Phone  •  (770)  454-7876  Fax 
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PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 

Challenging  Turnkey  Installation  of  Schur  Packaging 
Systems  Inc.  at  The  Mews-Gazette  (Champaign/lllinois) 


A  MAJOR  STEP  FOR  FUTURE  NEEDS  ... 

Schur  Packaging  Systems,  Inc.,  a  division  of  Schur  International, 
Horsens,  Denmark,  has  finished  a  major  project  which  is  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  important  ones  in 
the  young  history  of  the  Schaumburg,  Illinois  based  company. 

The  order,  including  a  40  hopper  collator  A883  with  CMC  JWR 
plastic  wrapper,  a  1 0  hopper  inserter  A855,  different  conveying 
systems  TGG-4000,  three  compensating  stackers  A600,  two 
packaging  lines  with  under  wrapper,  bundle  address  labeler 
and  strapping  module  and  a  fully  automated  palletizer  Winrob 
III  with  PSW  2001  wrapper,  was  purchased  by  the  management 
of  the  family-owned  newspaper  The  News-Gazette  (Cham¬ 
paign/lllinois)  beginning  of  April,  2007. 


A  NEW  PLANT  FOR  BENCHMARKING  LEVELS 

The  successful  startup  of  the  Schur  turnkey  solution  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  the  new  production  plant  of  The  News-Gazette  on 
Apollo  Drive  in  an  industrial  area  at  the  outskirts  of  Champaign. 
At  a  property  of  approximately  50,000  sqm,  the  newspaper, 
which  was  founded  in  1852,  has  space  enough  to  grow  with 
future  plans  for  modernization  and  optimization  of  all  produc¬ 
tion  departments  to  a  heightened  level. 


FULFILL  CUSTOMERS  EXPECTATIONS 
IN  THE  BEST  POSSIBLE  WAY 

Floyd  Bundy,  Director  of  Distribution  and  a  38  year  veteran  at 
the  News-Gazette,  and  his  Assistant  Foreman  Steve  Hall  see  the 
smooth  production  start  of  the  new  Schur  packaging  and  pal¬ 
letizing  systems  as  a  major  step  for  future  needs:  "As  our  com¬ 
pany  established  themselves  as  a  leading  media  group 
covering  Champaign-Urbana  and  East  Central  Illinois,  we  have 
to  fulfill  readers  and  customers  expectations  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  way.  Besides  our  main  title  The  News-Gazette  (circulation 
40,000  to  50,000  copies  a  day),  we  also  have  twelve  weekly 
newspapers,  which  are  both  published  with  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  inserts.  As  we  serve  popular  customers,  we  have  to 
guarantee  a  high  quality  packaging  and  distribution  process  as 


well  as  a  just-in-time  delivery  of  the  printed  products.  This  can't 
be  done  without  the  assistance  of  highly  automated  systems 
with  high  performance  and  reliability." 


ONE  PARTNER  INSTEAD  OF  MANY  DELIVERERS 

At  the  beginning  of  2006,  The  News-Gazette  management 
began  their  market  search  for  the  best  available  packaging  and 
distribution  systems.  Dan  Kemper,  President  of  Schur  Packag¬ 
ing  Systems  Inc.,  took  the  decision  makers  to  Denmark,  where 
they  saw  top  references  of  the  most  developed  systems  in  the 
field  of  packaging  and  palletizing  machinery. 

A  QUESTION  OF  TRUST 

Floyd  Bundy:  "The  company  and  the  worldwide  Schur  Group 
have  a  lot  of  experience  in  Europe,  overseas  and  also  in  the  US. 
They  are  well  known  for  a  complete  range  of  custom  made  sys¬ 
tems  and  have  an  attractive  relationship  between  price  and 
performance.  What  we  saw  in  Denmark  was  convincing  and 
fastened  up  our  decision  for  Schur.  As  they  have  actual  pack¬ 
aging  and  palletizing  references  in  the  US  like  New  York  Times, 
Chicago  Tribune,  LA  Times  and  others  it  was  clear  that  we 
would  be  on  the  safe  side.  They  are  experienced  enough  to 
take  over  responsibilities  for  a  turnkey  solution  like  our  phase 
one  project.  We  didn't  want  to  communicate  and  fight  with 
different  manufacturers  to  get  things  running,  so  we  searched 
for  one  reliable  partner." 

O Schur 

For  information  Contact: 

Dan  Kemper,  President 
SCHUR  PACKAGING  SYSTEMS  INC. 

165  East  Commerce,  Suite  105, 

Schaumburg,  Illinois  60173 
Phone:  (847)  619  0088  •  Fax:  (847)  619  0353 
E-mail:  dmk@schur.com 
WWW.SCHUR.COM 
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Kirk  Fisher,  Director  of  Operations/Business  Manager 
The  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge,  LA 
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PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 

Southern  Lithoplate  Sets  Standard  for 

Single  Source  Digital  Solutions  in  a  Rapidly  Changing 

Nen'spaper  Market 


The  workload  isn't  shrinking  for  America's  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  printing  operations,  especially  those  that  are  aggres¬ 
sively  pursuing  value-added  commercial  opportunities  while 
improving  the  quality  of  everything  they  print. 

Southern  Lithoplate,  Inc.,  a  leading  manufacturer  of  digital  and 
analog  lithoplates  and  related  products,  offers  innovative  solu¬ 
tions  to  the  challenges  of  newspaper  and  commercial  printing. 

"As  the  premier  supplier  to  the  North  American  newspaper 
market,  we  understand  what  our  newspaper  partners  need," 
said  Edward  A.  "Trip"  Casson  III,  chairman  and  CEO.  "We  con¬ 
stantly  strive  to  help  our  newspaper  customers  beat  deadlines, 
maximize  production  efficiencies  and  also  accomplish  positive 
impact  on  company  margins." 

TECHNOLOGY  FOR  SUCCESS 

Thermal  computer-to-plate  (CtP)  is  the  technology  of  future 
success  for  newspaper  companies  of  all  sizes  and  complexities. 
At  Southern  Lithoplate,  we  pride  ourselves  on  being  more 
than  a  manufacturer  of  high-quality  lithoplates.  Our  commit¬ 
ment  to  the  news  market  remains  at  the  heart  of  the  CtP 
Alliance  Solution. 


The  CtP  Alliance  Solution  enables  newspaper  companies  to  au¬ 
tomate  labor-intensive  prepress  tasks  and  eliminate  conven- 
tional  film  and  plate  making  and 
the  associated  cost  of  capital,  con¬ 
sumables  and  time.  Our  goal  is  a 
true  one-stop  shopping  experience, 
with  direct  accountability,  excep¬ 
tional  flexibility  in  equipment  choices  and  no  finger  pointing 
between  customers  and  vendors. 


Southern 

Lithoplate  ^  m  T 

Alliffice 


TAILOR  MADE  SOLUTIONS 

Southern  Lithoplate  consults  with  end  users  to  determine  the  best 
course  of  action  for  a  seamless  conversion  to  thermal  CtP.  We  com¬ 
bine  best-in-class  products,  programs  and  service,  tailored  to  in¬ 
dividual  needs  to  create  a  nearly  "lights-out"  prepress  facility. 

System  components  consist  of  bulletproof  consumables,  plate- 
setters  that  are  completely  self-serviceable  and  incorporate 
built-in  redundancy  and  the  lowest  cost  of  ownership  available, 
workflow  management  software  options  that  cover  any  news¬ 
paper's  needs  and  punch  solutions  that  ensure  precise  regis¬ 
tration  on  press. 

BUILDING  TRUST 

While  economic  issues  are  vitally  important  in  choosing  the 
right  CtP  system  and  complementary  digital  solutions,  the  de¬ 
cision  to  do  business  with  suppliers  ultimately  rests  on  trust 
that  the  company  will  deliver  ongoing  support  and  service. 

Each  of  our  facilities  in  Jackson,  Tennessee,  and  Wake  Forest, 
North  Carolina,  is  fully  equipped  with  both  technology  and  au¬ 
tomation  to  meet  or  exceed  our  mission  to  deliver  for  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  Plus,  our  flexibility  and  nimbleness  allow  us  to  adjust 
quickly  to  market  demands. 

We  demand  the  very  best  from  every  Southern  Lithoplate 
member.  And  we  work  with  only  the  best  Alliance  partners. 

These  suppliers  represent  the  best  available  technologies.  They 
have  achieved  market  leadership  based  on  proven  perform¬ 
ance  in  newspaper  production.  The  integration  of  our  capabil¬ 
ities,  technologies,  products  and  service  offerings  provides 
solutions  at  all  levels  that  will  offer  added  value  to  any  size 
newspaper. 


Sonbern 

Uthonlate 

_ »  m. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION,  CONTACT: 
Steven  P.  Mattingly,  Vice  President 
(800)  638-7990  ext.  240  •  smattingly@slp.com 
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UV-Friendly 


^  "The  Screen  PlateRite  2000  platesetter's  direct- 
laser  imaging  gives  us  incredibly  better  reproduction 
quality  on  UV  projects— faster!"  Pat  Nealy,  GM.  Bear  River 
Publishing  (Pioneer  Newspapers.  Inc.l^Preston.  Idaho 

Idaho  State  Journal 


PAGE  Co-Op  Participant 


Faith  in  Alliance 


"With  our  PAGE  affiiation  and  our  SLP 
relationship,  the  CTP  Alliance  was  a  very  sound  move  " 
Gary  Blakeley,  Dir.  of  Enterprise  Purchasing.  Freedom 
Communications.  Inc.— Jacksonville.  N.C..  and  Alton,  III. 

The  Daily  News  i  i  ik  i>.i  .w;k api  i 

Freedom  Communications.  Inc. 


"We  plan  to  complete  the  outfitting  of  our 
remaining  15  sites  with  CtP  Alliance  prepress  solutions 
by  2010."  Joyce  Ford,  Prod.  Specialist,  Landmark 
Community  Newspapers.  Inc.—Shepherdsville.  Ky. 


The  SLP  CtP  Alliance  is  changing 
the  landscape  of  newspaper  prepress 
in  America: 


A  Quicker  Register 

"The  combination  of  VIPER  830'  plates  and 
the  PlateRite  has  been  excellent.  The  press  operators 
are  able  to  get  the  press  in  register  much  quicker." 
Stephen  Fowler,  Prepress  Coordinator— Danville,  Ky. 

^  Advocate-Messenger 


Jk  Faster  Makeready 

"Converting  to  CtP  has  significantly  reduced 
the  waiting  time  for  plates."  Matt  Klinger,  Prod.  Mgr., 
Wick  Communications/  Territorial  Tllf^nW 

Newspapers— Tuscon.  Ariz.  nij^lYil^J 


Viper  830*  CtP  lithoplates  are  the  preferred 
printing  plate  in  the  North  America 
newspaper  market**— guaranteed 
availability  for  SLP  R.A.  customers. 


A  Flexible  CtP  Options 

"The  package  the  SLP  Alliance  put  together 
gave  us  incredibly  flexible  choices  in  the  CtP  system  and 
software.” Randy  Graves,  Prod.  Mgr.— Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Daily  .American  Republic 

A  Dependable  Supply 

“No  matter  what  our  plate  needs  are.  I  know 
SLP  has  the  capacity  and  always  comes  through." 

Mike  Finch,  Owner.  Quality  Web  Printing— Elkton.  Ky. 

JTolili  CountP  ^tanbarb 


The  New  Standard 
for  CtP  Platesetters* 


•  Screen  PlateRite  2000  series  platesetters 
are  setting  the  new  standard  in  CtP. 


"The  PlateRite  News  2000  is  an  extremely  dependable 
production  machine."Joe  Hansen.  Prod./IT Dir.— 
Nampa,  Idaho  I  -IDAHO 

Ik  Press-Tribune 

#  In  less  than  one  year,  the  SLP  CtP  Alliance  is 
on  track  to  converting  100  systems  across  North 
America  to  Screen  thermal  CtP. 


Best-in-class  prepress  and  punch 
solutions  from  Presteligence,  Prolmage, 
Polkadots  and  NELA. 


Join  the  growing  ranks  of  satisfied  newspaper 
owners  and  managers  who  are  achieving 
lower  costs,  more  quality,  more  revenue  and 
higher  prof  its... with  affordable  CtP.  Contact 
the  Southern  Lithoplate  CtP  Alliance  today! 


Save  on  Consumables 

"Registration  is  vastly  improved.  Ink  and  water 
usage  have  been  drastically  reduced.  We  re  almost 
using  a  'dry  offset'  process!"  Jim  Lillagore,  Reg'l  Prod. 
Dir.  for  NC  newspaper  group  of  Media 
General,  Inc  — Richmond,  Va. 


System  Performance 

"The  SLP  and  Screen  systems  give  us  everything 
we  were  looking  for  in  quality  and  reliable 
reproduction."  Morr/s,  Publisher— Owensboro.  Ky. 

Messe.nger-Lnqlirer 

Paxton  Madia  Group 


Hickory 

Record' 


www.sip.com  I  800-638-7990 


^  Single  Source 

"Our  entire  prepress  solution 
was  purchased  through  the  Alliance. 
This  arrangement  worked  really  well.* 
Greg  Thrams.  Prod.  Mgr.— 
Watertown.  Wis. 


A  Quality  Enhanced 

"The  images  are  very  sharp.  ^ 
Registration  is  more  precise  on  press.  D 
Our  products  are  better  than  ever."  ^ 
Jeff  Guay,  GM,  Press-Journal— 

Louisiana,  Mo. 
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SPECIAL  AD\ERTISI\G  SECTION 


PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 

Now  When  You  Call  TKS,  We’ll  Have  More  to  Talk  About 


TKS  is  a  major  manufacturer,  in  business  since  1874,  supplying 
printing  equipment  to  the  single-width,  double-width  and 
triple  wide  markets  for  Newspapers  and  Semi-Commercial  ap¬ 
plications.  The  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  presses  includes; 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  CENTURY 

Introduced  in  April  2006,  the  Color  Top  Century  (4x2  format)  is 
the  fastest  tower-type  shaftless  web  offset  press  for  newspa¬ 
pers.  The  press  with  a  print  speed  of  1 00,000  copies  per  hour  is 
being  installed  at  the  new  Kumiyama  plant  of  The  Kyoto  Shim- 
bun,  Co.,  Ltd.  in  Japan.  Live  production  is  scheduled  to  begin 
April,  2007. 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  9000CDH 

Introduced  at  DRUPA  2004,  the  Color  Top  9000  (6x2  format)  is 
rated  at  90,000  copies  per  hour.  This  design  is  based  on  the 
highly  successful  Color  Top  7000  (4  x  2)  blanket-to-blanket  tech¬ 
nology  and  the  Color  Top  8000,  wide  web  directory  press.  TKS 
technology  has  earned  a  reputation  for  running  presses  with 
70"  and  wider  webs.  The  first  installation  of  the  Color  Top 
9000CDH  is  Mirandela  Artes  Graficas  in  Lisbon,  Portugal  due  on 
production  in  2007. 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  8200CDH  FLOOR 
MOUNTED  RIGHT  ANGLE  PRESS 

Developed  and  installed  in  2003,  the  Color  Top  8200 
(4x2  format)  press  design  minimizes  production  costs.  A  pro¬ 
duction  center  in  Japan,  The  Shikoku  Shimbun  (Newspaper) 
Printing  Center  is  proving  that  all  double-wide  presses  do  not 
have  to  be  substructure  mounted.  This  installation,  which  has 
been  running  for  over  two  years,  has  all  the  press  equipment 
installed  on  the  same  floor  level  with  the  mailroom  located  in 
the  middle. 

The  reels  and  units  are  located  at  a  right  angle  from  the  folders. 
The  web  is  led  in  a  straight  path  from  the  RTP  up  and  through 
the  Tower.  After  exiting  the  Tower,  the  web  is  then  turned  and 
runs  straight  into  the  folder.  This  concept  was  developed  for 
consistent  4/4  printing  and  consistent  tension  control. 


The  three  presses  consist  of: 

•  1 5  towers  mounted  right  angle  to  folder 

•  RTP's  mounted  right  angle  to  press 

•  Double  folders  with  70  degree  folders 

Several  U.S.  newspapers  have  visited  this  facility  and  com¬ 
mented  on  the  efficiency  and  practicality  of  this  press  design. 
Some  advantages  of  this  design  are:  lower  ceiling  height,  elim¬ 
ination  of  tabletop  foundation  and  more  efficient  manning  due 
to  press  and  mailroom  equipment  all  being  on  the  same  level. 

TKS  COLOR  TOP  4000 

The  Color  Top  4000  (2  x2  format)  unit  features  newspaper  and 
semi-commercial  technologies.  The  unit  can  be  fitted  with  dig¬ 
ital  or  open  fountain  inking,  spray  bars  or  continuous  damp¬ 
ening  for  commercial  work.  The  press  rated  speed  of  70,000 
cph  is  in  the  fastest  class  of  single-width  presses  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  The  Color  Top  4000  will  have  all  the  features  offered  with 
the  Color  Top  7000  line,  the  big  brother  to  the  Color  Top  4000. 

TKS  HYBRID  PRESS 

The  TKS  Hybrid  printing  press  is  a  combination  of  our  com¬ 
mercial  printing  press  unit  the  Color  Top  3500  CMUD  (2  x  1  for¬ 
mat)  and  our  newspaper  printing  unit  Color  Top  7000  (4  x2 
format).  The  press  provides  various  printing  patterns  such  as 
the  combination  of  cold  set  and  heat  set  and  the  combination 
of  single  and  double  width  units. 

MATERIAL  HANDLING 

TKS  has  consolidated  its  material  handling  division,  KKS,  into 
new  headquarters.  KKS,  a  sister  company  of  TKS,  manufactures 
and  sells  a  wide  range  of  equipment  including  roll  handling 
systems,  paster  preparation  robots,  as  well  as  post  press  equip¬ 
ment  Gripper  conveyors,  stackers  and  bundle  distribution 
equipment. 


For  additional  information  on  the  complete  line  of  TKS  products  please  contact: 

TKS  SALES  FOR  NORTH  AMERICA 
(800)  375-2857  •  sales@tkspress.com  •  www.tksusa.com 

TKS 

SINCE  1874 

Celebrating  100  years  of  manufacturing  newspaper  presses 
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when  You're  Doing  Business  With  TKS, 
j  Ei/erythin^Rei/oli/es/lroundVbu. 


TROUBLESHOOTING 


PRESS 

AUDITS 


i  \  -  1 

UNIT  /  FOLDER  REPAIR  / 
REBUILD 


TRAINING 


ONLINE  PARTS 
INVENTORY 


THE  TKS  PRODUaiUlTY 
MDUANTJIGE 

Press  Audits 

Evaluating  your  press  for  optimum 
efficiency. 

Troubleshooting 

Time  sensitive  response  and  resolution. 

Unit/ folder  Repair/ 
Rebuild 

Maximize  operational  workflow 
and  reliability. 

Online  Parts  Inventory 

Easy,  Fast,  Available  -  thousands 
of  parts  warehoused  in  the  II.S.A. 

Training 

Programs  tailored  to  meet  pour  needs. 


TKS  IS  ClRTIFltD  ISO  9001-2000 


n 


TKS  s  Service  Program  is  second  to  none  in  the  industry.  Staping  true  to  our  promise  of 
providing  customers  with  the  Productivity  Advantage: 

•  Complete  Project  Management  program  covers  all  phases  of  a  press  project -from 
contract  development  through  project  acceptance. 

•  Comprehensive  Training  program  provides  everyone  an  opportunity  to  be  productive 
with  their  new  press.  > 

•  Advanced  Diagnostics  Factory  Training  program  for  our  technicians. 

In  all  matters  of  service  -TKS  has  you  covered.  ,  ^ 

Call  today  to  learn  more  about  our  Customer  Service  Program.  '  . 

TKS  (USA).  Inc.  (800)  375-2857  Fax:(972)  870-5857  www.tksusa.com 


'0i- 
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For  A  Lasting  Impression 


SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 


Improve  Print  Runs  by  Monitoring  Web  Tension 


Newspaper  printers  experience  improved  print  quality,  a 
reduction  in  the  incidence  of  web  breaks,  and  lower  operating 
costs — simply  by  installing  tension-sensing  rolls  and  tension 
indication  electronics  on  their  presses.  The  expense  is  minimal 
and  offers  tremendous  ROI  compared  with  other  capital 
improvements. 

Tension  transducers  are  devices 
that  sense  the  tension  applied  by 
the  web  on  selected  pipe-rollers 
on  the  press.  The  tension  equip- 
ment  manufacturer  can  help  locate 
appropriate  points  in  thenewsprint 
web  path  for  installation.  The 
amplified  displayed  output  from  the  tension  transducers: 

•  Alert  the  press  operator  to  the  threat  of  an  impending  web 
break. 

•  Make  the  effects  of  press  control  adjustments  quantifiable. 

•  Allow  the  press  operator  to  quickly  master  the  control  adjust¬ 
ments  that  positively  affect  the  print  run. 


When  listing  the  advantages  of  tension  monitoring,  our 
customers  say  it  best: 

"We  often  made  minor  changes 
in  areas  where  we  expected  no 
effect  -  and  saw  big  changes  in 
web  tension.  DFE's  equipment 
has  changed  the  way  we  view 
running  press  tension.  We  have 
been  able  to  reduce  tension 
overall  and  have  found  that  pay¬ 
ing  attention  to  web  tension  and  tension  balance  reduces  unex¬ 
plained  running  breaks.  Our  people  were  pleased  and  impressed 
when  we  provided  an  easy  and  accurate  way  to  measure  tension." 


Contact  Dover  Flexo  Electronics 
at  (603)332-6150,  or  visit 
www.dfe.com/newspapers.html 
today  to  learn  more. 


Prevent  Web  Breaks! 

Know  what  your  real  running  tension  is? 

It’s  easy  to  find  out. 


Web  tension  monitoring  during  printing  has  been  proven  to  reduce 
waste  by  signaling  potential  problems  to  operators  before  they  get 
out  of  hand. 

Measure  running  web  tension  easily  at  any  position  in  the  press  with  the 
Dover  Roller^’^  -  a  robust  dead-shaft  pipe  roller  with  high-accuracy  tension 
sensors  built  into  each  end.  No  assembly  required.  Tension  signal  is  output  to  a 
T1 1 7C  or  tension  indication  device. 

•  Save  hours  of  installation  time  vs.  conventional  load  cells 

•  Choose  length  to  fit  press  frame 

•  Output  an  accurate  tension  signal  for  press  operators 


Compact,  rugged  and  easy-to-install,  the  TI17C  Tension  Amplifier  supplies  a  meter 
signal  and  isolated  O-to-10  VDC  or  4-20  mA  tension  signal  outputs  to  a  PLC,  drive,  or 
controller. 

•  QuikCal™  push-button  zero  and  calibration  make  setup  a  snap 

•  Min  and  max  tension  limits  can  be  set  to  activate  an  alarm 

Call  us  to  try  it  out  -  603-332-6150. 
Visit  www.dfe.com/newspapers.html  to  download  more  info. 

Ufp DOMEft  FLEXO  ELECTRONICS,  INC. 

The  Tension  Control  Specialists 
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SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 


PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 


DISRUPTIVE  CHANGES  REQUIRE  INNOVATIVE  STRATEGIES 

Gone  are  the  days  when  media  publishing  companies  could 
invest  large  amounts  of  capital  and  extended  amounts  of  time 
in  selecting  and  implementing  completely  new  systems.  The 
industry  is  changing  rapidly,  requiring  publishers  and  their 
technology  groups  to  repond  rapidly.  Decision  makers  also  can¬ 
not  only  react  to  the  changes,  they  must  make  forward-think¬ 
ing  decisions  that  will  position  their  organizations  to  be 
profitable  in  the  future  and  able  to  adapt  and  embrace  the  dis¬ 
ruptive  innovations  appearing  daily  in  the  publishing  industry. 

WHAT  IS  YOUR  STRATEGY  TO  PROFIT 
IN  AN  INTERNET-FIRST  AGE? 

These  disruptive  changes  threaten  to  eliminate  traditional  prof¬ 
itability  models.  In  an  Internet-first  age  where  consumers  are 
getting  their  information  in  new  ways,  how  can  news  media 
content  providers  compete?  How  can  they  reverse  the  de¬ 
creasing  profit  margins  from  traditional  media  channels,  and 
increase  profitability  in  the  future?  Liquid  Media  is  a  strategic 
platform,  based  on  innovative  database  technology,  that  will 
help  publishers  maximize  profitability  from  their  content  in 
new  ways  -  without  costly  and  time-consuming  investments  in 
completely  new  systems. 


CHANGETHE  RULES  FOR  SUCCESS 
BY  LEVERAGING  EXISTING  ASSETS 

A  Liquid  Media  solution  will  deliver  new  breakthrough  capa¬ 
bilities  while  leveraging  existing  internal  and  external  systems. 
Liquid  Media  can  flow  editorial  and  advertising  content  across 
current  disparate  environments  and  create  new  publishing  op¬ 
portunities.  Liquid  Media  will  allow  news  media  publishers  to 
access  and  transform  their  content,  no  matter  where  it's  stored, 
and  deliver  that  content  to  individual  consumers  based  on 
their  interests  as  well  as  stored  demographic  information. 

Liquid  Media  will  change  the  rules  for  success,  no  longer  requir¬ 
ing  publishers' technology  teams  to  completely  replace  existing 
systems  before  they  can  alter  their  profitability  strategies.  Liquid 
Media  from  Digital  Technology  International  quickly  delivers  sig¬ 
nificant  short-term  benefits,  and  positions  newspapers  for  siz¬ 
able,  sustainable  results  into  the  future.  Liquid  Media  is  the 
catalyst  that  precipitates  the  changes  necessary  for  newspapers 
to  survive  and  thrive  in  the  new  news  business.  Some  trends  can't 
be  predicted,  but  content  and  solutions  that  are  "liquid"  result  in 
news  media  operations  that  are  prepared  to  adapt  and  lead. 

CONTACT:  801 .853.5000  or  visit  www.dtint.com. 


need  to  publish  content  in  all  forms  to  the 
met  VoUldbjIhisiprofitably  without 

aTn-^ir^tr^ 
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Readers  are  c|iiickly  moving  away  from  the  traditional  methods  of  consuming 
news  and  advertising.  In  order  to  pro\  ide  them  with  the  information  they 
want,  when  thev  want  it,  your  software  systems  mu.st  allow  you  to  publish 
content  in  multiple  media  forms  as  soon  as  yon  gather  it.  \bu  need  to  do  this 
w  ithout  incurring  enormous  capital  expense  or  bv  entirely  replacing  yonr 
current  s\stcms.  W  hat  can  you  do?  W  here  can  you  find  a  solution? 

Liquid  Media  from  D  l  l  w  ill  help  voii  flow  the  content  stored  in  yonr 
disparate,  rigid  information  silos  to  yonr  readers  in  the  forms  the\  want  and 
w  ith  the  immediacx  the\  expect.  And  you  don't  need  to  hiix  a  completely  new 
publishing  sYstein  from  1)1 1  to  accomplish  this! 

Liquid  Media  can  help  vou  compete  and  w  in  in  the  Internet-first  publishing 
age.  \  isit  our  Web  site  at  mnwdtint.com/liquidmedia  to  find  out  how. 

www.dtint.com 


•  Post  breaking  news 
online  and  on  mobile 
devices  as  it  happens 

>  Place  advertising  on  your 
Web  site  that  is  specific 
to  your  readers’  interests 

•  Share  content  among 
publications  in  a  group 
even  if  those  publications 
are  on  different  systems 


\  Digital 
;  Technology 
)  International’ 


Web  Publishing  •  Editorial  •  Advertising  •  Production  •  Circulation  •  Business  •  Professional  Services 
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SPECIAL  A  D  \  I  R  I  I  S  I  \  G  SECTION 

PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT  AND  INNOVATIONS 

Quickest  Start-up  “Saleable  Product”  In  The  Industry 


"Talk  about  ROI,  Web  Press  Corporation  can  now  tout  100-120 
copies  before  perfect  registration  can  be  achieved  utilizing  the 
scrutinized  industry  standard,"  says  Mark  Ricca,  President/CEO 
of  Web  Press  Corporation.  "Also  what  is  sheer  staggering  is  that 
during  a  Quad-Stack™  run,  say  of  50K,  the  same  quality  of 
perfection  can  be  pulled  from  proofs  at  5K,  10K,  15K,  20K,  and 
all  the  way  up." 

"Between  arduous  man  hour  savings  and  paper  savings,  the  av¬ 
erage  Quad-Stack™  owner  is  paying  their  unit  off  within  1 2-1 8 
months.  With  the  4  year  standard  warranty,  the  average  cus¬ 
tomer  is  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  reporting  paper  &  labor  sav¬ 
ings,  and  unheard  of  mechanical  longevity,"  states  Ricca. 

The  final  head  turner  is  when  a  prospective  customer  visits  a 
demonstration  site,  knowing  the  above  statistics,  but  then  ob¬ 
serves  product  produced  by  UV  curing  on  coated  substrate. 
The  customer's  eyes  widen  and  ask  "Is  that  sheet  fed  product?" 
The  answer  is  obviously  "no"  when  the  Quad-Stack  cranks  out 
product  at  35K  IPH  running  24/7.  The  prospect  soon  turns  into 
a  customer  due  to  two  reasons:  ability  to  produce  glossy  inserts 


for  his  paper  or  stand  alone  product  that  truly  rises  above  any 
of  the  competitors  in  the  same  niche  and  applicable  applica¬ 
tions.  And  with  contracts  for  national  ads  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  harder  to  obtain,  the  Quad-Stack  is  making  this  task 
tolerable. 

Even  if  you  are  just  running  cold-set  newspaper,  the  process 
vs.  quality  makes  the  average  pressman  as  happy  as  that 
grinning  G.M.  or  owner  who  is  spell  bound  by  low  wastage  and 
high  cost  savings. 


Web  Press 

CORPaRATION 


22023  68th  Avenue  South,  Kent,  WA  98032 
Telephone:  253-395-3343  •  Fax:  253-395-4492 
E-mail:  info@webpresscorp.com 
www.webpresscorp.com 
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Web  Press 


TELEPHONE:  (253)  395-3343 
TOLL  FREE:  1-800-424-1411 

info@webpresscorp.com 

www.web;resscorp.com 


ASK  US  ABOUT  OUR  FOUR  YEAR  WARRANTY 


AND  BEYOND 


Top:  Five-member  National  Labor  Relations  Board  at  oral  argu¬ 
ments  March  27  in  The  Register-Guard  case.  Above:  Eugene 
Guild  members,  including  ex-President  Suzi  Prozanski  (in  hat), 
sport  union  armbands  and  lanyards  during  2001  negotiations. 


Register-Guard  case  prods  the  NLRB  to 
re-examine  protected  communications 

BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

IN  THE  COURSE  OF  CONTRAtTF  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  THE  NEWSPA- 
per  Guild  in  2000-01,  The  Register-Guard  in  Eugene,  Ore., 
banned  the  union  from  using  company  e-mail.  A  pending 
decision  by  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  a  case 
that  emerged  from  that  policy  is  likely  to  have  implications  for 
many  U.S.  companies,  large  or  small,  unionized  or  not,  where  the 
workforce  routinely  uses  e-mail. 

The  issue  arose  from  company  warnings  to  union  local  Presi¬ 


dent  Suzi  Prozanski  after  she  contacted 
members  at  their  work  e-mail  addresses 
from  her  workplace  computer  and  the  one 
in  her  union  office. 

Prozanski  says  she  “was  defending  the 


company"  in  the  first  e-mail.  Contraiy  to 
what  co-workers  had  heard,  she  informed 
them  that  the  Register-Guard  did  not  call 
the  police  to  a  union  rally  outside  the 
newspaper.  Prozanski  learned  from  her 


husband,  a  state  senator  and  municipal 
prosecutor,  that  it  was  the  police  who  had 
contacted  the  paper,  warning  that  some 
anarchists  might  show  up.  “There  was  a  lot 
of  fear,”  says  Prozanski,  as  people  around 
Eugene  remembered  trouble  they'd  had 
with  anarchists  during  the  1990s.  Only 
then  did  the  paper  call  the  police  back, 
requesting  their  presence. 

Prozanski,  who  moved  from  the  now- 
defunct  Houston  Post  to  the  Register- 
Guard  in  1984,  calls  herself  a  “model 
employee”  until  her  election  as  local  presi¬ 
dent,  when  she  was  found  to  have  broken 
written  and  unwritten  rules,  she  says. 

Register-Guard  Human  Resources 
Manager  C>Tithia  Walden  says  records 
detailing  the  e-mail's  content  and  union- 
communications  issues  preceding  it  are  in 
storage.  But  she  maintains  that  neither  the 
nature  of  Prozanski  s  message  nor  the 
earlier  matters  impact  the  e-mail  case 
currently  before  the  NLRB. 

Prozanski,  most  recently  a  Universit}-  of 
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Oregon  School  of  Journalism  and  Commu¬ 
nication  adjunct  instructor,  left  the  Regift- 
ter-Guard  in  2002  just  weeks  before  a  new 
contract  was  signed.  A  few  months  before 
her  resignation,  however,  an  administra¬ 
tive  law  judge  overturned  the  papers  ban 
—  though  not  to  the  unions  satisfaction. 

The  Guild  maintains  that  labor-related 
employee-to-employee  workplace  e-mail 
deser\  es  protection  under  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act.  The  owners  of  that 
e-mail  system,  however,  see  the  system 
as  private  property-  that  should  be  entirely 
under  their  control. 

Discriminatory,  not  overbroad 

Judge  John  J.  McCarrick  ruled  the  news¬ 
paper  had  discriminated  against  the  Guild 
by  allowing  staffers  to  use  its  e-mail  system 
for  non-work  purposes  unrelated  to  the 
union,  when  its  policy  prohibited  such  use. 

He  further  found  against  Guard  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  in  two  related 
matters.  A  company 
counterproposal  that  its 
electronic  communica¬ 
tions  systems  may  not 
be  used  for  union 
business  was  found  to 
be  an  illegal  subject  of 
bargaining.  The  judge 
also  concluded  that  the 
paper  could  not  prohibit 
a  district  manager  from 
displacing  material 
urging  support  of  the 
Guild.  “Mere  exposure 
of  customers  to  union 
insignia  does  not 
constitute  a  [limiting] 

special  circumstance.”  he 
^  1 1.  1  1  ffie  board  ahead  o 

wrote,  adding  that  the 

company's  unwritten  policy  was  vague 
and  widely  unenforced. 

Guard  Publishing  was  ordered  to 
rescind  rules  on  union  communications 
and  insignia,  not  use  warnings  to  discour¬ 
age  union  acti\it>-,  bargain  in  good  faith, 
withdraw  its  offending  counterproposal, 
and  remove  warnings  from  personnel  files. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  judge 
rejected  union  arguments  that  the  paper's 
policy  was  too  broad  and  that  rather  than 
another  item  of  office  equipment,  e-mail  is 
part  of  a  cirtual  work  area,  where,  as  in  the 
physical  workspace,  employee  solicitation 
cannot  be  totally  banned  without  justifica¬ 
tion  relating  to  discipline  or  production. 

In  dismissing  this  portion  of  the  com¬ 
plaint,  he  wTote  that  he  found  the  paper’s 
communications  policy  not  to  be  an  over¬ 
broad  no-solicitation,  no-distribution  rule. 


"but  rather  a  valid  limit  on  the  use  of  its 
communications  equipment.” 

When’s  a  good  time  to  talk? 

Appealing  to  the  NLRB,  the  union 
and  NLRB  general  counsel  defended  the 
notion  of  a  \irtual  work  area  but  pursued 
an  alternative  argument  —  that  in  the  five 
years  since  the  issues  were  raised,  e-mail 
was  so  much  more  “deeply  entrenched” 
and  widely  preferred  that  it  had  become 
the  principal  means  of  emplo\  ee-to- 
employee  communication  in  suitably 
equipped  workplaces. 

Both  Prozanski  and  L.  Michael  Zinser, 
the  attorney  for  Guard  Publishing  Co., 
however,  pointed  to  another  change  since 
the  offending  e-mails:  Today’s  near  ubiqui- 
t>'  of  computers  and  universaliri'  of  e-mail 
weren’t  quite  the  case  back  in  2000.  “At 
the  time,  e-mail  was  so  new,”  Prozanski 
remarks.  Because  it  was  not  as  prevalent  in 
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into  [existing]  presumptions.”  Moreover,  the 
general  counsel  sought  to  fashion  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  would  allow  the  board  to  consider 
the  "unique  interests"  the  case  presents. 

Seeing  no  special  circumstances  suffi¬ 
cient  for  an  employer  to  restrict  e-mail  use. 
Nanda  noted  that  practically  all  sur\  eyed 
employers  permit  at  least  some  personal 
use.  She  acknowledged  an  employer’s  right, 
perhaps  even  need,  to  monitor  e-mail  for 
producthiri',  liabiliri;  or  system  damage, 
but  did  not  necessarily  agree  that  would 
e.xtend  to  an  employer’s  knowledge  of 
union  actiriW  Citing  American  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  figures  for  e-mail  moni¬ 
toring.  she  said,  “I  don’t  know  if  we’d  have 
automatic  knowledge  proc  ed  in  every  case.” 

Asked  why  breaks  or  lunches  are  not 
enough  for  employee  communications, 
Nanda  said  they  could  be,  but  argued  that 
computer  users’  work  sri  les  should  be 
considered.  In  their  briefs,  she  and  AFL- 
CIO  attorney  James  B. 
Coppess  noted  that  in 
today’s  office  enriron- 
ment.  employees  engage 
in  work-related  and 
other  actirities  at  their 
workstations.  So,  "the 
work/non-work  area 
paradigm  is  blurred  and 
less  meaningftil,”  Nanda 
wTote.  “Employees 
often  self-release  for 
breaks,  and  may  be 
judged  on  their  produc- 
ti\it>-  rather  than  on 
their  hours  of  work.” 

Policing  producti\it>' 
was  among  se\  eral 
ounsel,  addresses  of  contention 

ter-Guard.  ,  , 

that  elicited  recurrent 

questioning.  WTien  staft’ers  are  not  seen 
away  from  workstations  or  overheard  talk¬ 
ing,  there  is  some  dilficulri'  distinguishing 
diligence  from  dalliance. 

Also,  in  contrast  to  co-workers  casually 
talking  while  the>'  mix  cement,  said  a 
board  member,  precisely  because  e-mail  is 
integral  to  work,  wouldn’t  non-work  com¬ 
munications  be  more  likely  to  interfere 
with  producti\it>' and  require  some  limit? 

Not  only  does  e-mail  not  tie  up  phone 
lines.  Nanda  responded,  but  neither  does  it 
require  immediate  access  or  response.  But 
“part  of  the  point,  and  the  presumption 
that  we’re  advocating  for.”  she  continued,  “is 
the  ship  has  siiiled.  Employers  have  largeh- 
already  made  this  calculation  when  95%  of 
employers  already  allow  employees  to  do 
this.”  With  employers  haring  made  the 
calculation  for  the  board,  she  said.  “We 
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know  best  business  practices  don’t  even  rec¬ 
ommend  any  longer  complete  prohibitions 
on  e-mail  for  any  sort  of  jiersonal  use.” 

In  such  workplaces  and  under  such 
circumstances,  the  general  counsel  and 
Guild  argue,  employers  may  not  broadly  ban 
non-work  use  of  e-mail,  because  that  would 
include  employee  communications  protect¬ 
ed  by  the  NLRA. 

New  natural  gathering  place? 

The  Register-Guard  insisted  on  its  pri- 
vate-prop)erU'  rights,  stated  that  adequate 
communication  alternatives  existed,  and 
tried  to  reverse  the  finding  of  discriminatory' 
enforcement  of  its  e-mail  policy. 

Decades-old  cases  established  employees’ 
workplace  solicitation  and  distribution 
rights  under  the  NLRA. 

To  further  their  collective 
interests  during  non¬ 
work  time,  employees 
may  solicit  in  work  and 
non-work  areas  but  may 
distribute  literature  only 
in  non-work  areas. 

Establishing  e-mail 
systems  as  work  areas  would  have  protected 
e-mail  solicitation.  But  the  law  for  almost  20 
years  has  recognized  a  “natural  gathering 
place”  for  such  communication,  and  where¬ 
as  the  location  of  an  employee  cafeteria  or 
office  water  cooler  is  the  employer’s  real 
property,  the  “place”  occupied  by  e-mail  is 
a  hardware  and  software  system. 

So  the  union’s  new  argument  moved  from 
real  estate  to  personal  properU',  on  which 
Zinser  built  a  case  of  employer  ownership 
and  employee  (and  non-employee)  trespass 
to  chattel.  He  said  the  NLRB  should  \iew  an 
e-mail  system  as  it  does  an  employer’s  copy 
machine,  phone  system,  bulletin  board,  or 
other  equipment,  with  no  NLRA-protected 
emplojee  use. 

His  opponents  argue  that  where  e-mail 
has  become  that  “natural  gathering  place,” 
employees  should  be  afforded  its  use  for 
purposes  of  protected  communications, 
and  that  the  Register-Guard  failed  to  show 
special  circunvstances  required  to  tip  the 
balance  in  its  favor. 

Citing  earlier  board  and  Supreme  Court 
decisions,  Nanda  argued  that  in  workplaces 
where  e-mail  is  routinely  used,  availabiliU' 
of  other  means  of  communication  does  not 
diminish  employees’  right  to  NLRA-protect¬ 
ed  speech  N-ia  e-mail.  Furthermore,  for 
reasons  of  differing  management  interests 
and  functional  capabilities,  the  union  and 
general  counsel  distinguish  e-mail  from  the 
other  equipment  that  Zinser  cites. 

The  paper’s  laviyer  not  only  \iews  such 


system  use  as  an  unconstitutional  taking, 
but  also  as  an  employer  subsidy  of  the 
union  that  amounts  to  a  monetaiy-  benefit 
forbidden  by  the  NLRA. 

In  the  matter  of  real  properU'  versus 
chattel,  Nanda  told  the  board  that  in  rele¬ 
vant  cases  that  reached  the  Supreme  Court, 
there  is  nothing  “that  limits  the  balancing 
test  set  forth  to  real  propertj  ”  If  the  board 
accords  greater  rights  to  real  propert}-,  she 
added,  it  must  explain  why. 

The  balance  to  be  determined  in  each  case 
is  between  an  o\\’ner’s  right  to  control  its 
properU’  and  employees’  “concerted  acti\i- 
ties”  rights  under  the  NLRA. 

As  for  conferring  an  impermissible  eco¬ 
nomic  benefit,  union  attorney  Coppess  gave 
the  board  examples  where  unions  already 
are  allowed  to  benefit  from  company-owned 
assets,  from  accounting  departments  and 


bulletin  boards  to  use  of  space  in  a  building. 

The  Register-Guard  was  not  the  first 
newspaper  in  an  NLRB  e-mail  case.  The 
board  decided  the  Richmond  (Va.)  Times- 
Dispatch  allowed  employees  to  use  its  e-mail 
system  for  non-work  purposes  while  selec¬ 
tively  denying  its  use  for  distributing  union 
literature  in  2000.  The  publisher  and  the 
union  representing  its  newsroom  sought 
to  appeal  this  and  concurrent  complaints 
regarding  pay.  The  petitions  were  denied, 
but  not  before  one  judge  partially  dissented, 
wishing  to  re\iew  of  the  matter  of  e-mail. 

Mixed  messages 

Early  last  year,  the  Guild  told  members  its 
attorney,  Barbara  Camens,  saw  the  discrimi¬ 
nation  as  “so  overt”  that  a  reversal  was  un¬ 
likely,  but  there  was  speculation  an  argument 
would  be  advanced  to  exempt  charitable  or 
other  broadly  beneficial  non-work  use  of 
e-mail  from  disparate-treatment  analysis. 

A  year  later,  at  the  America  East  newspa¬ 
per  operations  conference,  Zinser  told 
human  resources  managers,  “We’re  arguing 
for  a  limited  personal-use  standard”  that 
relies  on  “common  sense."  Employees,  he 
said,  might  e-mail  coworkers  about  used 
cars  for  sale,  but  a  dealer  would  not  be 
allowed  to  advertise  to  those  employees  \ia 
their  employer-supplied  e-mail  system. 

Register-Mail  staffers,  including  man¬ 
agers,  had  used  company  e-mail  to  notify 
employees  of  parties  and  for  other  non-work 
purposes  besides  charitable  causes  and 


union  communications.  Also  reported  were 
mixed  business/personal  messages  and 
communications  between  management 
and  the  union. 

Zinser  asked  the  board  to  compare  em¬ 
ployers’  treatment  of  unions  with  that  of 
other  non-employee  organizations  engaged 
in  similar  acth-ify’  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,  rather  than  treatment  of  union 
acthify-  with  that  of  employees’  personal 
acti\ify'.  Because  of  dissimilarit}-  in  purpose 
and  benefit  of  personal  or  charib  -related 
e-mails  and  those  of  union-related  e-mails, 
the  paper  argues  that  only  a  comparison  of 
treatment  of  similar  non-work  use  of  e-mail 
should  prevail  in  determining  unlawful 
discrimination. 

By  this  reasoning,  an  employer  that 
forbids  outside  use  of  its  e-mail  to  promote 
products,  politics,  or  religions  while  permit¬ 
ting  employees 
to  notify-  each  other 
or  famih'  of  social 
events  or  charify 
drives  would  not 
unlawfully  discrim¬ 
inate  as  long  as 
the  proscription  and  the  permission  were 
applied  evenhandedh'.  “For  there  to  be 
unlawful  discrimination,  there  must  be 
unequal  treatment  of  similar  communica¬ 
tions,”  Zinser  wxote. 

The  politics  of  timing 

“The  balance  in  the  broader  argument 
seems  to  have  shifted  in  step  with  the 
NLRB’s  increasingly  partisan  turn,"  The 
Guild  Reporter  stated  last  year.  “WTiereas 
e-mail  and  other  electronic  media  once  were 
wrapped  up  in  free  speech  issues,  the  board 
now  seems  more  receptive  to  arguments 
that  e-mail  is  a  propert}'  issue.” 

Nash\ille,  Tenn.-based  Zinser  saw  that 
shift,  and  he  sees  another  looming.  He 
hopes  to  hear  the  board's  decision  before 
any  change  to  its  make-up  after  ne.xt  year’s 
presidential  election,  suggesting  the  current 
board  is  more  likely  to  rule  in  the  paper’s 
favor.  The  chairman’s  term  expires  this  year; 
without  confirmation,  so  will  two  recess 
appointments. 

Camens  told  the  Guild  newsletter;  “When 
the  case  was  first  argued,  union  attome,\  s 
were  sure  they  could  win  the  broader  point." 
But  by  early  last  year,  she  continued,  they 
were  “holding  their  breath.” 

They  still  are. 

It  was  another  13  months  before  the 
NLRB  made  its  unusual  call  for  oral 
arguments,  heard  in  late  March. 

Zinser  says  the  board  has  heard  no  oral 
arguments  since  1999,  and  the  “handful" 


Tfie  case  is  so  “evocative  of  what’s  to  come, 
that  it  just  begs  for  judicial  analysis.’’ 

PETER  HURTGEN/former  National  Labor  Relations  Board  chairman 
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heard  since  the  1970s  shows  that  a  decision 
can  take  up  to  a  year.  “You  can’t  predict 
when  the  decision  will  come  down,”  agrees 
Guild  National  President  Linda  Foley,  citing 
too  many  factors  and  no  policy  about 
rendering  decisions. 

It  is,  says  Zinser,  “the  lead  e-mail  case 
sitting  before  the  labor  relations  board  since 
’02.”  That  year,  a  union  disputed  an  insur¬ 
ance  company's  business-use-only  policy. 
Ruling  e-mail  use  would  not  interfere  with 
the  employer’s  operations,  and  that  the 
policy  interfered  with  employees’  right  to 
discuss  unionization,  an  administrative  law- 
judge  voided  a  narrowly  lost  vote  to  organize 
agents  across  the  countrj-,  many  far  from 
company  headquarters. 

Free  speech,  private  property 

Because  it  was  established  that  employees 
cannot  use  employers’  properU’  for  their  own 
purposes,  the  matter  should  “begin  and  end 
with  an  employer’s  propert}-  rights,”  Zinser 
says.  “To  me,  it’s  no  different  from  the  print¬ 
ing  press  you  spend  millions  to  purchase.” 

Says  the  Guild’s  Foley:  “The  union  should 
have  the  same  free-speech  rights  as  anyone 
else  in  the  workplace.  That’s  what  this  is 
reallv  all  about.” 


Private  properU'  and  free  speech  make  for 
popular  p)ositions,  but  the  union  advanced 
no  strictly  free-speech  argument  before  the 
board,  and  Section  7  of  the  National  I^bor 
Relations  Act  has  been  understood  to  allow 
union-related  use  of  employers’  properU' 
under  certain  conditions. 

Employees  have  no  specific  rights  to  an 
employer’s  properU',  but  company  bulletin 
boards  and  telephones  generally  may  be 
used  during  non-work  time  for  union 
communications  where  their  use  by  employ¬ 
ees  already  is  permitted  for  other  non-work 
purposes.  At  least  one  earlier  case  seemed 
to  allow  the  same  for  e-mail. 

ProperU'  and  speech  rights  are  neverthe¬ 
less  at  issue,  and  a  defense  for  each  can  be 
mounted  in  recalibrating  the  balance  the 
board  Upically  seeks  to  strike. 

The  groundbreaking  case  for  employee 
self-organizing  communications  dates  from 
World  War  II,  when  employees  worked  long 
hours  at  a  large  defense  contractor’s  site  far 
from  many  of  their  homes.  Today,  virtually 
all  workers  have  telephones  and  cars,  many 
have  cell  phones  and  e-mail  accounts,  and 
gasoline  isn’t  rationed.  An  argument  can  be 
made  that  employees  working  fewer  hours 
with  easier  opportuniU  to  attend  meetings 


or  communicate  electronically  have  less 
need  to  rely  on  an  employer’s  properU'. 

One  thing  that  hasn’t  changed  is  that  the 
workplace  is  where  most  workers  will  be 
found  at  any  one  time.  So  those  communica¬ 
tions  “would  be  a  fairly  meaningless  right 
if  the  workers  had  no  access”  to  private 
properU'  while  at  work,  says  former  NLRB 
General  Counsel  Fred  Feinstein.  If  each 
e-mail  costs  essentially  nothing  and  is  sent 
or  read  during  non-work  time,  “how  is  that 
any  different  from  having  a  conversation 
in  the  lunchroom?”  he  asks. 

Referring  to  “freedom  to  speak  to  our 
members,”  the  Register-Guard  copy  editor 
who  set  all  this  in  motion  says  that  in  the 
bigger  picture  it  felt  like  speech  was  threat¬ 
ened.  Prozanski  recalls  management  switch¬ 
ing  to  smaller  bulletin  boards,  “hassling" 
literature  distributors,  and  preventing  a 
lunchroom  meeting  by  “filling  up  everv- 
table”  with  managers.  In  that  last  case,  she 
noted,  the  meeting  moved  outside,  a  televi¬ 
sion  station  was  called,  and  an  otherwise 
unseen  union  meeting  “wound  up  on  the 
nightly  news.” 

Now  a  senior  fellow  and  visiting  profes¬ 
sor  at  the  UniversiU'  of  Marviand  School 
of  Public  Policy,  Feinstein  adds  that  over 
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the  years,  free-speech  issues  often  have 
figured  in  board  considerations  of  how 
employees  are  able  to  organize. 

But  to  former  board  chairman  Peter  J. 
Hurtgen,  a  partner  at  Morgan,  Lewis  & 
Bockius  LLC,  a  firm  whose  labor-law  prac¬ 
tice  represents  management,  talk  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  properU’  rights  reeks  of  “old- 
st>ie  rhetoric  and  ideologic  \iews  that  don't 
translate  to  what  we’re  talking  about  here.” 
Hurtgen  is  familiar  with  but  conceded  no 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  Register-Guard 
case  (in  which  a  Morgan  Lewis  lawyer  six)ke 
on  behalf  of  an  employer-group  amicus), 
though  as  a  board  member  he  did  hear 
e-mail  cases. 

Rejecting  both  Hews  “as  being  not  helpful 
or  relevant.”  Hurtgen  suggests,  however,  that 
the  notion  of  a  Hrtual  work  area  is  some¬ 
thing  the  NLRB  should  e.xplore,  adding,  “If  1 
were  still  a  board  member,  I  would  want  to.” 

A  virtual  worlc  area? 

^^^^ile  that  seems  unlikely  for  now,  some 
notion  of  a  \irtual-workspace  kept  insinuat¬ 
ing  itself  A  board  member  opened  the  door 
to  the  \irtual  work  area  b\’  asking,  if  e-mail 
were  found  to  be  distribution  rather  than 
solicitation,  would  existing  board  law 
prohibit  it  in  the  work  area? 

That  would  be  possible,  Nanda  replied,  “if 
the  old  framework  were  applied.  The  frame¬ 
work  of  this  area  being  a  working  area  would 
perhaps  need  more  consideration  because  we 
all  know  that  employees  do  a  lot  more  things 
in  their  computer  area  than  work,  and  there 
is  an  area  of  law  regarding  mixed-use  cases 
that  might  need  to  be  considered.” 

"The  question  kind  of  pushed  her  back 
that  way,”  says  Coppess,  the  AFL-CIO  lawyer. 
To  think  about  it  that  way,  he  continues, 
“you’ve  got  to  identify  a  space;  and  as  there  is 
no  real  space  here,  it  forces  you  back  to  the 
original  construct.” 

In  practical  terms,  the  board  would 
ha\e  to  consider;  Can  distribution  short  of 
spam  litter  a  \irtual  work  area  such  that  it 
hampers  production?  And  even  if  network 
performance  and  storage  are  no  longer 
issues,  how  will  the  threat  of  infected 
attachments  be  managed? 

At  \  arious  other  times,  e-mail  also  seemed 
as  much  a  place  as  a  thing.  WTien  non¬ 
employees  or  oft’-dufy-employees  access 
on-dufy  employees  through  their  compam' 
e-mail  system.  Guard  Publishing  attorney 
Zinser  wrote  in  his  brief  it  “is  a  trespass  to 
the  system”  —  which  he  then  compared  to 
“coming  to  the  premises”  or  “crashing  the 
gate  of  the  parking  lot.” 

In  another  instance,  in  the  course  of 
questioning  Coppess  about  allowing  unions 


to  use  a  company’s  real  properU"  and 
equipment,  a  board  member  wondered  if 
e-mail  may  be  a  "hybrid”  of  the  two. 

"Workplaces  are  becoming  \irtual.” 
says  Robert  Bruno,  associate  professor  of 
labor  relations  at  the  UniversiU"  of  Illinois, 
Chicago.  If  e-mail  were  recognized  as  a 
work  area,  then  the  NLRAs  Section  7  protec¬ 
tions  would  apply,  he  said,  at  the  same  time 
cautioning  that  as  a  practical  matter  there 
would  be  privacy  concerns. 

Applicable  law,  Bruno  predicts,  “is  going  to 
develop  piecemeal  over  decades.”  Even  then, 
he  adds,  it  “isn’t  likely  to  settle  the  matter,” 
owing  to  development  of  other  communica¬ 
tions  deHces,  often  supplied  by  an  employer, 
that  ha\  e  work-related  and  personal  uses. 


to-employee  communications  there. 

Ahead  of  oral  arguments,  the  Guild  asked 
the  NLRB  not  to  consider  certain  matters 
that  go  beyond  issues  and  eHdence  in  the 
case  because  their  inclusion  “ignores  the 
basic  distinction  between  rule-making  and 
adjudication.”  MoHng  for  reconsideration, 
the  Guild  stated  that  the  notice  of  oral 
argument  “suggests  that  this  case  will  be 
decided  in  a  manner  that  is  inconsistent  with 
the  method  for  adjudicating  unfair 
labor  practices  cases ...  and  will  instead 
be  treated  as  the  occasion  for  rule-making 
conducted  in  a  manner  that  is  inconsistent 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act.” 

Denied  by  the  board,  the  motion  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  adjudication  can  lead  to  policy 


Suzi  Prozanski  and  a  Guild  placard  during  2001  negotiations  with  the  Register-Guard,  the  sort  the 
paper  sought  to  ban  from  a  district  manager's  car.  An  administrative  judge  allowed  its  placement. 


Agreeing  that  any  decision  won’t  be  the 
last  word  on  the  issue,  Hurtgen  speculates 
that  “even  from  the  board  there  will  be  more 
to  come.” 

lawyers  for  management  and  labor  have 
been  thinking  about  po.ssible  protection  for 
e-mail  communications  for  several  years. 

In  a  paper  accompaming  a  2004  presenta¬ 
tion  on  labor  law's  application  in  non-union 
settings,  attorney  Terrence  B.  Robinson,  who 
represents  employers  as  senior  counsel  at 
Houston-based  Gordon  &  Rees,  wrote;  “It 
is  not  difticult  to  contemplate  a  situation  in 
today’s  electronically  driven  workplace  en\i- 
ronment  where  even  if  the  policx"  [prohibit¬ 
ing  non-work  use  of  e-mail]  is  enforced  in  a 
nondiscriminatoiy  way,  if  the  policx"  has  the 
effect  of  prohibiting  Section  7  actiHfy,  it  may 
still  be  found  to  \iolate  the  Act.” 

That  same  year,  in  an  ofiicially  unen¬ 
dorsed  essay  posted  on  The  Bureau  of 
National  Affairs  Web  site.  NLRB  Depufy" 
Assistant  General  Counsel  Jennifer  Burgess- 
Solomon.  then  a  depufy"  regional  attorney, 
examined  exactly  that  possibilify"  and 
outlined  how"  an  e-mail  system  might  be 
understood  as  a  \irtual  work  area,  afl’ording 
Section  7  protection  to  certain  employee- 


fonnulation.  but  argued  that  it  may  do  so 
only  for  “iwlicies  that  are  relevant  to  deciding 
the  particular  case.” 

The  matters  in  question  related  to 
prohibiting  non-employees  from  accessing 
employees  \ia  the  employer’s  e-mail  system; 
the  monitoring  of  e-mail;  relevance  of  an 
employee’s  work  location,  particularly  out¬ 
side  an  employer’s  facilify";  other  employers’ 
e-mail  policies;  and  technological  issues 
asscKiated  with  computer-based  communi¬ 
cation  systems. 

Former  NLRB  General  Counsel  Feinstein 
thinks  it’s  quite  likely  the  issues  of  the  case 
will  wind  up  in  the  federal  courts  —  w  hose 
role  is  to  see  that  NLRB  decisions  are 
reiusonable,  w  hile  deferring  to  the  board’s 
expertise  rather  than  renewing  any  matter 
from  scratch.  A  court  may  simply  remand  a 
case  for  board  reconsideration. 

“No  matter  w  ho  wins  at  the  board  level, 
this  case  is  going  to  the  court  of  appeals”  and 
jierhaps  the  Supreme  Court,  .siiys  Zinser. 

Also  expecting  “one  or  both  sides”  to 
appeal,  former  NLRB  Chainnan  Hurtgen 
calls  the  issues  “so  new",  ftmdamental  and 
evoaitive  of  what’s  to  come,  that  it  just  begs  for 
judiciiJ  anal>"sis  of  the  board’s  treatment.”  11 
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Our  professionally  trained  employees  can  help  you  attain 
these  goals.  Call  today  for  a  free  quote  on: 

Full  Time  Service  Contracts 
One  Time  Cleaning  and  Redecorating  Projects 

PRESSROOM  CLEANERS,  INC. 

1  (800)  657-2110 

45  years  in  the  Newspaper  Industry 


MANAGER  OF  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE  OPERATIONS 

Southeast  Region,  Zone  3:  Progressive  community  newspaper  publishing  company  has  a 
unique  opportunity  for  a  skilled  accounting  executive  to  assume  a  newly  created  position: 
Manager  of  Accounting  Office  Operations.  The  successful  candidate  must  be  well  organ¬ 
ized;  detail  oriented  and  have  excellent  interpersonal  skills.  2-3  years  Newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  is  required.  This  successful  candidate  will  be  able  to  travel  and  work  directly  with 
the  newspapers  office  managersAiookkeepers.  This  highly  motivated  individual  must  be 
able  to  work  both  independently  and  as  part  of  a  team  and  will  be  responsible  for 
•Instituting  policy  &  procedures  for  office  managers/bookkeepers 
•Review  and  become  acquainted  with  all  A/R  systems  companywide 
•Implement  procedures  for  daily  billing  and  collections. 

•Implement  procedures  for  A/R  month-end  close. 

•Review  and  analyze  A/R  aging  reports. 

•Assist  accounting  with  monthly  financial  reporting  and  analysis. 

•Conduct  quarter  (billing/collection)  audits 

Family-friendly  office  environment  with  excellent  benefit  and  competitive  compensation 
package,  including  healthcare,  dental,  vision,  401(k),  disability  and  life.  Please  submit 
resumes  to:  newspaper.hr@gmail.com 


FOR  HELP  VVANTED/POSITION  WANTED  RATES  CALL 

Michele  MacMahon  at 

646.6545303 

THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY’S 
MEETING  PLACE 


ww.editorandpubllslier.com 
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ADMINISTRATIVE 


BOOKKEEPER/AUDITOR 

Newspan  Media  Corporation  in  Houston, 
TX.  seeks  Bookkeeper/Auditor  to  analyze 
financial  information  and  audit  contracts 
to  calculate  company  financials. 
Analyze  accounts  receivable  &  accounts 
payable  using  Microsoft  Business  Appli¬ 
cations  and  QuickBooks.t  Requires  5 
years  in  book  keeping  and  general  ac¬ 
counting  +  2  years  in  accounts  receivable 
and  use  of  accounting  software  Microsoft 
Business  Applications,  Peachtree 
or  Quickbooks. 

E-mail  resume  to: 
marjo.duenas@newspan.net. 


Come  be  a  part  of  the  fastest  growing 
sector  in  newspapers  and  online  news. 
We  have  an  immediate  opening  for  a  B2B 
publisher  to  lead  and  grow  our  unique 
publishing  platform  in  the  upper  Midwest. 
Leadership  experience  on  the  editorial  or 
advertising  side,  preferably  a  bit  of  both, 
is  a  must.  We’re  an  innovative  business 
information  company  that  believes  in  lett¬ 
ing  our  publishers  do  what  they  do  best: 
lead,  manage  and  grow  their  people  and 
their  businesses.  Send  cover  letter  and 
resume  to  Careers@dolanmedia.com. 
Visit  www.dolanmedia.com  to  learn 
more  about  us  and  what  we  do. 


ASSOCIATE  PUBLISHER 

Do  you  have  a  passion  for  news?  Do  you  thrive  in  a  deadline  driven  world?  Are  you  ready 
to  take  the  next  step  in  your  career?  We  are  Missouri  Lawyers  Media,  part  of  Dolan  Media 
Company,  publisher  of  law  and  business  newspapers  in  over  20  markets.  We  are 
searching  for  an  Associate  Publisher  for  our  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  office  of  The  Daily  Record 
and  Missouri  Lawyers  Weekly. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Associate  Publisher  will  include  working  with  the  Advertising 
and  Marketing  Directors  to  expand  our  advertising  base  and  build  our  brand,  assist  in  ex¬ 
panding  our  core  business  and  maintain  our  competitive  edge,  participate  in  budget  plan¬ 
ning  and  head  various  projects  in  all  areas  of  business.  A  strong  background  in  Advertising 
Sales  or  Marketing  is  preferred.  We  offer  an  excellent  benefits  package  as  well  as  a 
base  salary  plus  bonuses  and  commission. 

To  be  considered  for  this  position,  please  forward  your  resume  and  salary 
expectations  to  tabitha@tabithahasselLcom 
Only  qualified  applicants  will  be  contacted.  Please  feel  free  to  visit  our  websites  at: 
www.lawyersweekly.com/ www.thedailyrecord.com  and  www.dolanmedia.com! 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTIE4TIVE 


PRESIDENT  AND  GENERAL  MANAGER 

AL  DIA:  The  Dallas  Morning  News 

Al  Dia,  the  fastest  growing  Spanish-language  daily  newspaper  and  Web  site  in  North 
Texas  published  by  The  Dallas  Morning  News  is  seeking  a  President  and  General  Manager. 
Reporting  to  the  Senior  Vice  President,  this  important  and  highly  visible  role  is  responsible 
for  overseeing  the  business  operations  of  Al  Dia,  as  well  as,  developing  and  executing  a 
sales,  marketing,  and  distribution  strategy  that  will  ensure  sustainable, 
long-term  profitability. 

The  Al  Dia  GM  is  also  the  central  conduit  for  coordinating  with  other  Dallas  Morning  News 
departments  and  Belo  properties.  The  GM  role  will  build  and  maintain  strong  relationships 
between  the  community  and  Al  Dia  by  participating  in  and  taking  select  leadership  roles  in 
business  community  groups  and  events.  The  GM  will  also  attend  Al  Dia-sponsored  com¬ 
munity  events  to  promote  Al  Dia  to  readers  and  build  product  awareness.  The  successful 
candidate  will  have  a  Bachelor's  Degree,  preferably  with  a  business/quantitative  focus 
and/or  a  MBA. 

Additional  requirements  include:  5  to  10  years  experience  directly  managing  a  company  or 
a  P&L  statement:  Experience  leading  and  managing  others:  Previous  experience 
in  the  publishing  industry;  Experience  selling  advertising  within  ethnic  markets 
(particularly  the  Hispanic  market)  and  working  with  Hispanic  ad  agencies.  Send  resumes 
in  confidence  to  Chen  Wai  Wong  at:  cwong@dallasnews.com. 

The  Dallas  Morning  News/AI  Dia  is  an  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


Challenging  and  rewarding  position  for  energetic  and  talented  sales  representative  to 
work  in  the  Advertising  Department  at  The  Denver  Newspaper  Agency,  publisher  of  The 
Denver  Post  and  Rocky  Mountain  News.  Enjoy  300  days  of  sunshine  a  year  in  Denver, 
Colorado  located  at  the  base  of  the  beautiful  Rocky  Mountains. 

Ideal  candidate  will  posses  3-i-  years  experience  in  outside  sales  with  proven  skills  in 
growing  &  servicing  current  clients,  developing  new  business,  competing  against  other 
media,  and  presenting  and  selling  a  full  product  portfolio.  Successful  candidates  will 
have  excellent  customer  service  skills,  PC  skills,  and  the  ability  to  work  in  a 
deadline-oriented  environment.  Prior  newspaper  experience  is  a  plus.  We  offer  a  compet¬ 
itive  salary  and  excellent  benefits  package  including  401(k),  vision,  health  and  dental 
insurance.  Qualified  candidates  should  submit  their  resumes  to: 

Denver  Newspaper  Agency,  Attn:Human  Resources  #72537P 
1560  Broadway  Denver,  CO  80202.  Fax  to:  (303)  954-5260.  E-mail  to: 

HR@denvemewspaperagency.com. 

EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 

Employment  offers  are  conditional  upon  the  applicant  undergoing  and  passing  a  pie-employment  drug  test. 
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CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Sun  Newspapers  publisher  of  44  community  newspapers  in  the  Minneapolis  suburban 
market  seeks  an  experienced  classified  advertising  manager  who  will  be  responsible  for 
leading  and  implementing  advertising  strategies  in  the  Classified  Department.  Candidate 
will  continue  to  grow  revenues  in  print  as  well  as  online  and  provide  value  to  our  customers. 
The  candidate  must  possess  strong  people  and  leadership  skills. 

Primary  responsibilities  will  include  managing  a  staff  of  10,  development  and  imple¬ 
mentation  of  advertising  strategies  in  print  and  online  advertising.  Developing  a  sales  cul¬ 
ture  with  focus  on  result's  and  accountability.  This  position  serves  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  newspaper’s  advertising  management  team.  Candidate  should  have  a  minimum  of  3 
years  classified  or  retail  management  experience. 

Please  send  resume  to:  Jeff  Coolman  10917  Valley  View  Rd.  Eden  Prairie  MN, 
55344  or  E-mail  to:  jcoolman@acnpapers.com. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Sun  Newspapers  publisher  of  44  community  newspapers  in  the  Minneapolis  suburban 
market  seeks  an  experienced  retail  advertising  manager.  Candidate  will  have  15  retail 
display  salespeople  report  directly  to  them,  be  responsible  for  on  going  sales  training, 
achieving  budgeted  sales  revenue,  develop  competitive  strategies  and  promotions  de¬ 
signed  to  grow  market  share  and  revenue.  The  retail  advertising  manager  will  coach  retail 
sales  representatives  in  upselling  current  advertisers  and  developing  new  accounts, 
including  making  sales  presentations  with  sales  representatives,  providing  current  mar¬ 
keting  data  and  improving  selling  skills/professionalism  of  the  staff.  The  retail  manager 
will  monitor  expenses  and  forecasted  revenue  to  the  Advertising  Director  to  assure  budgets 
are  met  and  exceeded.  Candidate  should  have  a  minimum  of  3  years  retail  sales 
management  experience.  Please  send  resume  to:  Jeff  Coolman  10917  Valley  View 
Rd.  Eden  Prairie  MN,  55344  or  E-mail  to:  jcoolman@acnpapers.com. 


CANADIAN  PRINT 

MEDIA  SPECIALIST 

Torrance,  CA 

Minimum  2  years  of  advertising  print 
media  planning  and  buying  experience 
with  Canadian  media;  Masters  Degree  re¬ 
quired. 

Send  resume  to; 

J.  Ah/es,  HR  Manager 
21311  Madrona  Avenue  #101 
Torrance,  CA  90503. 

Fax:  (310)  53(^8269. 


E&P'S  CLASSIFIED 

the  newspaper 
industry’s  meeting^ 
place. 

888.825.9149 


Phone:1-888-825-9149  -  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


-  Fax :  (646)  654-5312 
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ADVERTISING 
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ad\t;rtising 


SALES  MANAGER 

Due  to  the  promotion  of  our  current 
sales  manager,  we're  looking  for  a  high 
energy,  hands-on  leader  to  direct  our  out¬ 
side,  inside,  classified  and  new  media 
sales  efforts. 

As  our  sales  manager,  you'll  be  responsi¬ 
ble  for  leading,  managing  and  mentoring 
a  staff  of  25  talented  sales  professionals. 
Leadership,  innovation  and  the  ability 
to  affect  charge  are  a  must  for  this  posi¬ 
tion.  You’ll  also  need  excellent  planning 
and  organizational  skills. 

Our  sales  manager  will  work  with  the 
management  team  and  salespeople  on 
development  of  media  kits,  rate  struc¬ 
tures,  promotional  pieces  and  strategies. 
In  addition,  you'll  develop  strategic  rela¬ 
tionships  with  key  local  advertisers  en¬ 
suring  we  deliver  the  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  solutions  we  can  offer. 

This  position  requires  a  minimum  of 
three  years  advertising  sales  and  sales 
management  experience  and  proven  abil¬ 
ity  to  manage  multiple  projects  in  a  dy¬ 
namic  environment. 

We  are  a  Pennsylvania  daily  newspaper 
(32,500  daily,  39,000  Sunday)  offering  a 
fantastic  small-city  cost  of  living  and 
quality  of  life.  Outdoor  recreational  op¬ 
portunities  abound  here.  We’re  in  the 
backyard  of  a  Big  Ten  University  and 
within  a  three-hour  drive  of  three  major 
metro  areas.  We  offer  a  competitive  sal¬ 
ary  and  benefits  package. 

Please  send  resume  and  cover  letter 
including  salary  history  by  mail:  E&P 
Classifieds,  Box  4122,  770  Broadway, 
7th  Floor,  NY.  NY.  10003. 

mmacmahonOeditorandpubUsher.com 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Our  ad  director  was  promoted  to  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  position  at  a  sister  newspaper. 
We  are  seeking  a  strong  leader  to  take 
his  place.  Must  have  excellent  communi¬ 
cation  skills,  able  to  handle  multiple  proj¬ 
ects.  Located  in  beautiful  northeast 
North  Carolina,  we  offer  competitive  sal¬ 
ary,  bonus,  paid  vacation,  insurance  and 
401(k).  Send  your  resume  to: 
ronniebell9rrdailyherald.com 
More  information  at: 
wickcommunications.com 


ADVERTISING  BILLING 
MANAGER 

The  Albany  Times  Union,  the  leading  media  outlet 
in  the  Capital  Region,  Is  currently  seeking  a  full 
time  Advertising  Billing  Manager/Analyst.  The 
successful  candidate  will  be  responsible  for 
advertising  billing  services,  credit  and  collections, 
analysis  and  reporting  of  advertising  information. 

Summary  of  Duties: 

•  Supervise  billing  and  credit  and  collecfions  staff 

•  Assist  in  forecasting  revenue  and  weekly 
revenue  estimate 

•  Prepare  reports,  models/  charts  and  reviews 
of  financial  statistical  data. 

•  Design  analysis  tools  using  data  from  order 
entry  and  accounts  receivable  systems 

•  Act  as  liaison  between  Advertising.  IT  and 
Finance  Departments 

•  Respond  to  requests  for  ad  hoc  reporting 
to  executive  committee 

•  Prepare  financial  reviews  on  business  plans 
and  process  improvement  initiatives. 

Relevant  skills  Include: 

Minimum  BS/BA  in  Finance  or  Accounbng  with 
MIS  concentration.  3-r  years  experience  in 
related  field. 

Salary  commensurate  with  experience.  We  offer 
comprehensive  benefit  package  including 
health,  dental,  life  insurance.  401 K  and 
retirement  plans. 

Previous  newspaper  experience  is  not 
required.  High  energy,  results  driven,  good 
communication  skills  and  attention  to  detail 
Submit  qualifications  to: 

Wanda  Hord 

whord@tiniesunion.com 
Times  Union 
Box  15000 
Albany,  NY  12212 

TimS^^Qnion 

InPTlnl.  OnUrw.  Alltf>@Tlm@. 


PUBLISHER/ 

AD  DIRECTOR 

Sun  Newspapers,  a  group  of  42  news¬ 
papers  in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  MN,  is 
looking  for  a  Publisher/Ad  Director.  Posi¬ 
tion  requires  an  experienced  Sales  Man¬ 
ager/  Ad  Director  to  lead  one  of  our  clus¬ 
ter  groups  of  newspapers.  Salary  range 
55k  -  60k  *  bonus  potential  of  $10,000. 
Excellent  benefit  package. 

Jeff  Cooiman 
VP  and  Group  Publisher 
Sun  Newspapers 
10917  Valley  View  Road 
Eden  FYairie,  MN  55344 

jcoolman@acnpapers.coni 


—  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

www.editorandpublisher.com - 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Daily  Nonpareil  in  Southwest  Iowa  is  seeking  an  individual  with  a  strong  advertising 
management  background  to  fill  the  position  of  Advertising  Director  for  15,000-plus 
seven-day  daily  and  shopper  publications.  The  Daily  Nonpareil  is  in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  a 
community  of  55,000  located  immediately  across  the  Missouri  River  from  Omaha  Neb. 
We  offer  a  competitive  compensation  plan  and  a  first-rate  benefits  package.  As  a  member 
of  the  Omaha  World  Herald  Company  we  also  offer  excellent  opportunities  for  advancement 
within  the  company. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  resume  via  E-mail  to: 
tschmitt@nonpareilonline.com.  Fax:  (712)325-5665. 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  AD  DIRECTOR 

The  Seattle  Times  Company,  the  Northwest’s  premiere  media  source  with  an  audience  of 
1.7  million,  seeks  a  DirectorAocal  Display  Advertising  to  play  an  integral  part  in  our  con¬ 
tinued  growth  within  the  newspaper  industry. 

As  a  key  member  of  the  Advertising  management  team,  you’ll  develop  and  implement  ini¬ 
tiatives  that  grow  revenue,  market  share,  and  meet  profitability  targets,  as  well  as  manage 
a  high  performance  sales  team.  You’ll  also  collaborate  on  departmental  strategies, 
analyzing  market  conditions  and  trends  in  a  thriving  marketplace  while  anticipating  both 
long-  and  short-term  needs. 

You’ll  bring  at  least  five  years  of  advertising  sales  experience  that  includes  coaching  a 
sales  team  to  excellence,  improving  processes  to  optimize  productivity,  successfully 
conquering  challenges  and  consistently  exceeding  targeted  goals.  A  post-secondary  de¬ 
gree  in  a  related  field  is  a  plus. 

Considered  one  of  the  “Most  Livable  Cities”  in  the  U.S.,  Seattle  offers  incomparable  natural 
beauty  and  pursuits  for  every  lifestyle.  It’s  also  a  great  place  to  build  a  rewarding  career. 
The  Seattle  Times  Company  is  a  family-owned,  locally-operated  company  that  is  involved 
with  the  community  we  serve.  We  offer  a  dynamic  work  environment  and  a  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  package.  Learn  more  about  us  at  www.seattletimescompany.com. 

To  apply:  f^ease  attach  your  resume  and  cover  letter  in  an  email  to: 
advertisjng.resumes@seattletimes.com.  Please  include  ‘07-158,  Local  Retail 
Display  Ad  Director,  E&P,'  into  the  subject  line  of  your  email.  You  may  also  forward  your 
submission  by  fax  to  (206)  4930785  or  mail  it  to:  THE  SEATTLE  TIMES,  07-158/SW,  Attn: 
Employment,  P.O.  Box  70,  Seattle,  WA  98111 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 

The  Vincennes  Sun-Commercial  (Vincennes,  IN)  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated  advertising 
director.  The  ideal  candidate  needs  to  be  self -motivated,  hard-working,  and  have  the  ability 
to  juggle  multiple  projects  at  the  same  time.  Prefer  prior  management  experience, 
newspaper  experience  and  some  marketing.  Competitive  pay.  401(k)  and  benefit  package. 
Send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to; 

Publisher  Vickie  K.  Palmer 
Vincennes  SunOommercial 
P.O.  Box  396,  Vincenne,  IN  47591 
E-mail  to:  vpalmer@suncommercial.com. 


RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Corpus  Christi  Caller-  Times,  a  subsidiary  of  the  E.W.  Scripps  company  is  currently 
accepting  applications  for  the  position  of  Retail  Sales  Manager. 

This  IS  a  full-time  position  with  a  full  benefits  package  including  retirement  and  401(k) 
plan.  This  is  a  management  position  within  the  retail  advertising  department,  managing 
two  teams  of  outside  sales  account  executives  within  the  retail  advertising  department. 
This  is  a  great  opportunity  for  a  professional  Sales  Manager. 

Qualified  candidates  should  e-mail  their  resume  to  cthr@caller.com  or  fax  to 
(361)  884.5357.  Applications  are  available  in  the  Caller-Times  lobby  from  9:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m.  Mon.-Fri.  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times,  Vice  President  of  Human  Resources  P.O. 
Box  9136,  Corpus  Christi,  Texas  78469.  EOE. 
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CIRCULATION 


MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  ADVERTISING 
SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Washington's  largest  community  newspaper  group  is  seeking  an  energetic, 
career-minded  professional  for  a  Major  Accounts  sales  position  at  its  corporate  office  in 
Poulsbo,  WA.  Our  rapidly  growing  company  needs  an  aggressive,  motivated  person  with 
prior  media  sales  and  marketing  experience  to  represent  40-i-  suburban  newspapers  and 
shoppers  in  Western  Washington.  Position  includes  excellent  salary,  commission,  401(k), 
medical,  dental  and  vision  benefits.  Please  E-mail  resume  with  cover  letter  in  PDF 
or  Text  format  to;  MA/HR,  Sound  Publishing,  Inc.,  19351  8th  Ave.  NE,  Suite 
106,  Poulsbo,  WA  98370.  E-mail  to  hr@soundpublishing.com 


ADVERTISING  SALES  AND 
MARKETING  PRDFESSIDNALS 

We're  on  a  mission  to  build  the  “best  darn  print  and  online  sales  and  marketing  team  in 
the  country”  and  are  looking  for  ad  directors,  sales  managers  and  top  account  executives 
with  print  and  new  media  experience  to  join  us.  If  you  are  interested  in  becoming  a 
part  of  this  grass-roots  initiative  with  tremendous  career  path  advancement, 
please  send  your  resume  to  Rich  Medeiros,  Corp.  Vice  President,  Advertising, 
rmedeiros@journalregister.com  or  Daryl  Hively,  Corp.  Vice  President,  Interactive  at  dhive- 
ly@journalregister.com  at  the  Journal  Register  Company.  Competitve  compensation  and 
benefits;  professional  development  provided. 


5K 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATIDN  SALES  &  MARKETING  MANAGER 

The  Newspaper  Agency  Company,  LLC  (NAC)  is  seeking  a  highly  motivated  individual  to 
design,  develop,  and  implement  sales  programs  to  increase  readership  and  circulation. 
The  successful  candidate  will  have  the  management,  organization,  analytical  skills  and  ex¬ 
perience  necessary  to  successfully  develop  and  manage  proactive  campaigns  to  increase 
sales,  awareness  and  readership;  develop,  create  and  manage  overall  print  standards  with¬ 
in  the  department,  as  well  as  effectively  coordinate  and  manage  communications  through 
operational  and  sales  areas.  Must  successfully  develop  and  maintain  an  environment  that 
encourages  employees  and  partners  to  achieve  sales  goals  through  personal  and  team  de¬ 
velopment.  College  degree  and/or  equivalent  work  experience  preferred. 

Compensation;  Salary  plus  bonus  opportunity  (determined  by  experience),  and  a  com¬ 
prehensive  benefits  package  that  includes  health  insurance  and  401(k).  If  you  would 
like  to  be  considered  for  this  position,  please  submit  resume  to:  Jamie  at 
advl87@applyutah.com,  or  fax  to  (801)  237-2711. 

The  Newspaper  Agency  Company,  LLC  is  a  unique  and  diverse  media  company  with  an 
exciting  new  vision  for  the  future.  We  continue  to  expand  and  grow  our  many  and  varied 
customer-focused  products,  including  Utah's  two  largest  daily  newspapers.  The  Newspaper 
Agency  Company,  LLC  is  a  progressive  and  growing  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


Momii^News 


-CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS  — 

If  you  don't  see  a  category  that  fits  your  needs, 
please  call  us  at  888.825.9149 

visit  our  website 

- www.editorandpublisher.com - 


IRE  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR 

Investigative  Reporters  and  Editors,  Inc.,  seeks  a  dynamic  individual  to  oversee  a  nonprofit 
journalism  organization  of  4,500  members  and  12  full-time  staff  members,  and  to 
serve  as  a  faculty  member  at  the  Missouri  School  of  Journalism.  The  director  is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  and  growth  of  IRE'S  renowned  professional  programs,  publications  and 
Web  site,  and  the  National  Institute  for  Computer-Assisted  Reporting,  a  joint 
program  of  IRE  and  the  school. 

The  ideal  candidate  has  experience  as  a  journalist  of  respected  professional  reputation 
and  demonstrated  achievement,  with  solid  credentials  in  investigative  reporting.  See  job 
description  and  application  instructions  at  www.ire.org/execdir.  To  ensure  full  con¬ 
sideration,  applications  must  be  received  by  Aug.  15,  2007.  Appointment  begins 
Jan.  1,  2008.  Salary  to  be  negotiated  and  includes  a  generous  benefits  package.  IRE 
and  the  University  of  Missouri  are  an  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Employers. 


EDITOR 

For  Business  Report. 

Thriving  Southern  California  community  daily  newspaper  with  readership  of  100,000 
needs  an  experienced  hand  for  business  coverage.  The  right  candidate  must  succeed  at 
reporting  developments  of  major  corporations,  the  building  industry  and  technology  sector, 
right  down  to  mom-and-pop  enterprises  and  small  business  start-ups  and  successes. 
The  post  requires  a  focused,  results  oriented  self-starter  with  editing  skills  who  delivers 
on  deadline.  Some  supervisory  and  assigning  duties  from  the  newsroom  pool,  but  the  in¬ 
dividual  will  write,  report,  manage  page  design,  and  provide  much  of  the  business  report. 
Key  to  the  skill  set  is  ability  to  plan  and  execute  that  plan.  Salary  negotiable  based  on  ex¬ 
perience  and  evidence  of  prior  performance.  Ideal  candidate  has  3-5  years  on  a  daily  with 
supervisory  experience  a  strong  plus.  Best  housing  cost  affordability  in  growing  inland 
community  with  easy  driving  access  to  major  Southern  California  attractions.  Competitive 
benefit  package. 

Please  send  responses  with  clips  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds  with  Box  # 
4121  in  the  subjectline  line  to  mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com.  OR  mail  to  E&P  Clas¬ 
sifieds,  Box  4121,  770  Broadway,  7th  Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
REPDRTER 

We  are  looking  for  a  hardworking,  general 
assignment  reporter  to  join  our  staff 
at  The  Gardner  News.  The  reporter  must 
be  dedicated  to  the  field  and  have  an  in¬ 
terest  in  community  reporting.  Must  have 
at  least  one  year's  experience  at  a  news¬ 
paper,  but  willing  to  train  the  right  candi¬ 
date  who  is  a  college  graduate.  If  inter¬ 
ested  please  send  in  a  resume  and  five 
of  your  best  clips  to  Livi  Regenbaum  at 
editorial@thegardnemews.com  or  309 
Central  St.  Gardner,  MA  01440. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISERS: 


IFVOI'IXINTSEE.A 


CATEGORY  TH.AT  FITS  YOUR  NEEDS, 


PLEASE  CALL  I'S  .AT 


888.825.9149 


From  the 

newsrooms 

to  the 

PRESSROOMS 

to  the 

boardrooms  - 

no  one  covers  the 
newspaper  business  like 
Editor  &  Publisher 


visit  our  website  at 
www.edi toraiulpiiblisher.com 


"llic  ncvvsp;i|X.T  can  lx.-c<)mc-  the  nuk  of 
the  communitt’.  M.‘par.itinj>  \vater<i)<)ler 
talk  friim  the  truth." 

-IXui  ItiihiT.  CHS  News  tuichcir.  hXX 
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www.editorandpublisher.com 
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-HELP  WANTED- 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 


ad\t;rtising 


advt;rtising 


DTI  CLASSIFIED  SPECIALIST 

The  award  winning  Florida  Times-Union  is  looking  for  an  energetic  and  highly  motivated 
Classified  DTI  Support  Specialist  to  join  our  Information  Technology  team.  This  position  is 
responsible  for  user  support  for  all  Digital  Technologies  International  (DTI)  Classified  sys¬ 
tems.  Responsibilities  include,  planning  software  upgrades,  training  users,  database  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  assisting  the  Classified  Department  as  needed.  It  may  include  writing  re¬ 
ports  or  scripts,  setting  up  user  logins,  running  purges  and  other  database  maintenance 
procedures,  configuring  output  devices,  and  troubleshooting  output  problems. 

Qualified  candidates  must  have  a  college  degree  or  at  least  3  years  DTI  Classified  experi¬ 
ence.  Candidate  must  be  able  to  work  flexible  hours  including  nights,  weekends,  and  holi¬ 
days  as  needed.  Qualified  applicants  may  apply  with  your  resume  in  MS  Word 
format  to:  http://www.jacksonville.com/resources/employment.shtml.  You 

may  fax  your  resume  to  (904)  359-4076  or  mail  to: 

The  Florida  Times-Union 
Attn:  Human  Resources 
One  Riverside  Avenue 
Jacksonville,  FL  32202 


ADVERTISINQ  DIRECTOR 

The  Progress-Index,  a  daily  14,500  circulation  newspaper  in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  an  Advertising  Director.  Serving  the  market  with  unique  character¬ 
istics,  The  Progress-Index  represents  three  diverse  cities  and  three  surrounding  counties. 
The  ideal  candidate  must  have  significant  experience  in  advertising  sales,  online  advertising 
knowledge,  sales  management  experience  with  a  strong  ability  to  lead  and  direct  a 
staff  of  10,  solid  computer  skills,  understand  budgets  and  revenue  goals,  possess  an  en¬ 
ergetic  self-motivated  personality,  and  must  have  good  time  management  and  organiza¬ 
tional  skills.  The  Progress-Index  is  part  of  Times-Shamrock  Communications,  a  family 
owned  media  corporation  encompassing  several  print  and  broadcasting  properties. 

If  you  enjoy  a  fast  paced  and  challenging  environment,  being  a  team  leader, 
selling  a  superior  product  and  have  a  good  work  ethic,  forward  your  resume 
along  with  your  salary  requirements  to: 

Cindy  Morgan-  cindyiTiorgan^ogress-index.com.  EOE. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESSROOM 


PUBLISHING  SYSTEMS  SENIOR  POSITION 

NYSE  listed  publishing  company  seeks  a  motivated  hands-on  professional  for  Publishing 
Systems  Senior  position  in  New  Haven,  CT.  You  will  be  part  of  our  IT  team  in  a  highly  visible 
position. 

We  have  the  following  requirements:  3  years  experience  in  a  publishing  environment;  5 
years  experience  working  with  classified  and  editorial  front-end  pagination  systems. 
Knowledge  of  Windows  NT/2000,  MS  Office  Suite,  Adobe  and  Quark. 

An  understanding  of  Citrix  Metaframe  and  Windows  2000  Server  products.  Provide  3rd 
level  support  for  local  and  remote  clients.  Good  communications  skills  and  ability  to 
work  with  technical  and  user  staff.  We  provide  a  comprehensive  benefits  package,  including 
matched  401(k)  plan,  bonuses,  stock  options,  vacation  and  medical.  Fax  resume 
and  reference  PubSysMgr  with  salary  history  to  (215)  867-2104  or  E-mail  to: 

jobs@ioumalregister.com. 


Evening  Shitt 

The  Progress-Index  has  an  opening  for  an  evening  shift  supervisor.  This  person  must 
have  a  minimum  of  3  years  experience  on  a  web  offset  press  (Goss  or  similar  equipment 
preferred),  four  color  registration  and  ink  setting  knowledge.  The  person  we  are  seeking 
must  also  be  able  to  work  with  strict  deadlines  and  meet  high  quality  standards.  This  per¬ 
son  will  be  responsible  for  operating  our  press  and  plate  making  equipment  and  help 
oversee  the  pressroom  operation  and  pressroom  staff. 

The  Progress-Index  is  a  stable,  141-year  old,  family  owned  daily  newspaper  located  in 
Petersburg,  Virginia.  We  offer  benefits  including  life,  health,  and  dental  insurance  and 
401(K). 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to:  rgshifflett@progress-index.com 
or  mail  to:  The  Progress-Index,  Attn:  Ron  Shifflett,  15  Franklin  St.,  Petersburg, 
VA  23803. 


EDITOR^PUBLISHER:  The  coninimiication  link 
of  the  neirspciper  inciiislrv  every  iveek  since  188~t. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


PACKAGING 
CENTER  MANAGER 

A  northeastern  Iowa  newspaper  is  ac¬ 
cepting  applications  for  a  full  time  Pack¬ 
aging  Center  Manager.  We  operate  7 
days  per  week  with  multiple  shifts  and 
have  union  representation  for  part  of  the 
hourly  employees.  Qualified  candidates 
will  have  experience  with  scheduling  and 
personnel  staffing  including  hiring.  You 
must  have  a  minimum  of  3  years  produc¬ 
tion  area  experience  and  a  valid  driver’s 
license.  We  offer  a  great  salary  and  an 
extensive  benefits  package  which  in¬ 
cludes  a  401(k)  retirement  plan  and 
more.  If  you're  interested  in  joining  a 
great  company  and  group  of  personnel 
that  are  committed  to  quality  work,  we 
encourage  you  to  submit  a  cover  letter 
and  resume. 

Pre-employment  drug  testing  required 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer.  Please 
send  responses  to  Editor  &  Publisher, 
Box  #4119  via  E-mail: 
mmacmahon@editorandpublisher.com 

OR  mail  to  Editor  &  Publisher  Classifieds, 
Box  4119,  770  Broadway,  7th 

Floor,  New  York,  NY  10003. 


-POSITIONS 


ADMINISTRATrVT 


SEEKING  AN 
OPPORTUNITY 

Seeking  a  family/privately  held  company 
with  individual  or  multiple  media  proper¬ 
ties  without  legacy  management,  that  de¬ 
sires  to  remain  independent,  preserve  its 
community  relabonships,  culture  and  rep¬ 
utation.  Executive  available  with  21 
years  TV,  radio,  newspaper,  magazine, 
and  Internet  experience  and  ability  to 
help  an  organization  move  into  the  21st 
century.  More  importantly,  one  who  op¬ 
erates  with  unscrupulous  ethics,  integrity, 
and  honesty  and  a  willingness  to  embrace 
an  established  organization.-rs 
goals  and  long-term  wishes,  tf  interested 
in  beginning  a  dialogue,  please  E-mail: 
seekingopp@gmajl.com 


ADVERTISERS 


For  Space/material 
deadlines  call 
Michele  MacMahon  at 
646.654.5303 


www.editorandpublisher.com 
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►  Catch  each  week's  top  stories. 

►  Have  the  latest  online  news  trends  explained. 

►  Read  our  timely  columns. 

►  Be  sure  you  don't  miss  a  thing  on  E&P  Online. 

Go  to  www.EditorandPublisher.com 
and  click  on  the  "Newsletter"  button  to  sign  up. 

EDITOR© 

PUBLISHER 

Monthly  in  print. 

Hourly  online. 


/ 


Name 


Address 


Signature 


www.editorandpublisher.com 


Phone _ Fax 

E-Mail _ 

Nature  of  Business _ 


Please  add  applicable  sales  tax  for  DC,  GA,  MA, 
MO,  SC,  TN.  Canadian  residents  please  add  GST. 
International  subscriptions: 

J159  Canada,  $320  Foreign.  U.S.  funds  only. 


Your  Complete  Newspaper 
Industry  News  Source 


Subscribe  Today! 


EDITORtiJ 

PUBLISHER 


Coverage  of  all  aspects 
of  the  North  American 
newspaper  industry, 
including  business, 
newsroom,  advertising, 
circulliil^,  marketing, 
technolo 
syn 
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Online  access 
included! 


REASONS  TO 
SUBSCRIBE: 

Top-to-bottom  coverage 
of  the  newspaper  business 

Special  reports  like 
Editor  &  Publisher  of 
the  Year,  Production 
All-Stars,  and  Photos 
f)f  the  Year 

12  Months  of  exclusive 
online  access  to 
editorandpublisher.com 


EDITORS 
PUBLISHER  s 

□  Please  sign  me  up  for  a  1-year  print  and 

online  subscription  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
for  only  $99  ' 

□  Save  me  even  more!  ^  j 

Send  me  2  years  for  only  $169 


lEDITORfc'^: 

PUBLISHER 


C  Payment  Enclosed 
Bill  me 

□  Charge  my.  □  VISA  □  MC  L  AmEx 
Card  # 


Exp.  Date 


FOR  FASTER  SERVICE 
SUBSCRIBE  ONLINE  @ 
www.editorandpublisher.com 

Call  toll-free  1-800-562-2706 
or  fax  646-654-5518. 


J7MAG 


Online  access 
^  included! 


EDITOR&PUBLISHER 


focuses  on  industry  trends,  commentary  and 
analysis  that  helps  put  the  latest  news  into 
perspective.  Special  issues  throughout  the  year 
focus  on  topics  and  events  of  great  importance 
to  the  industry. 

>  Photos  of  the  Year  is  an  annual  contest 
where  readers  submit  their  most  compelling 
photos.  E&P  prints  a  gallery  of  the  best  and 
selects  one  winner  to  receive  a  cash  prize. 

>  The  Data  Page  is  a  new  collection  of  data 

IKm  and  charts  that  show  where  the  industry 

has  been  lately  -  and  where  it  is  heading. 

>  E&P  Technical  is  a  monthly  section  offering 
BHI  news  and  commentary  on  everything  from 

pre-press  to  post-press  (and  newspaper 
operations)  by  tech  authority  Jim  Rosenberg. 

.0nf  >  Page  One  is  an  enlarged  front-of-book 
section  on  the  important  and  offbeat, 
including  what's  hot  and  what's  not, 
interviews  with  newsmakers  and  the 
Photo  of  the  Month. 


Photos 

“-^'‘'YEAR 


ErandPrye 


XUnnt'tibn 

tormail^ 


Smarter  o  T-Color 


NO  POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF  MAILED 
IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 


POSTAGE  WILL  BE  PAID  BY  ADDRESSEE 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  SUBSCRIPTION  DEPT 
PO  BOX  16689 

NORTH  HOLLYWOOD  CA  91615-9458 


TO  SUBSCRIBE 
CALL: 

1-800-562-2706, 

OR 

FAX:  646-654-5518 


business 

DIGITAL  TECHNOLOGY  INTERNATIONAL 

Sprin^'ille,  Utah 

Ottaway  Newspapers  is  licensing  several 
DTI  solutions,  including  MediaPlus  Circula¬ 
tion  and  MediaPlus  Advertising.  “With  eight 
dailies  in  seven  locations,  we  need  to  work 
more  efficiently,”  Ottaway  Business  and  Pub¬ 
lishing  Applications  Director  Carol  Roosa 
said  in  a  statement.  But  standardization  of 
business  processes  was  not  feasible  with  ex¬ 
isting  systems,  some  more  than  TO  years  old. 

Besides  identifying  a  classified  ad  buyer  as 
a  subscriber,  the  softwares  CRM  component 
“will  allow  us  to  improve  the  level  of  ser\ice 
we  pro\ide,”  Roosa  said.  Its  common-house¬ 
hold  database  eliminates  advertising  and 
circulation  system  data  duplication  and  im- 
pro\  es  the  data's  integrit>',  she  added. 

prepress 

SOUTHERN  LITHOPLATE 

Wake  Forest,  N.C. 

The  Daily  American  Republic  in  Poplar 
Bluff,  Mo.,  has  implemented  an  integrated 
digital  workflow  built  around  a  thermal 
computer-to-plate  system  and  associated 
hardware  and  software  acquired  through  the 
CtP  Alliance  Solution.  The  company  chose 
the  Screen  PlateRite  News  2000  platesetter 
and  a  Southern  Litho  Protek  105  processor, 
along  with  Presteligence  NewsXtreme 
workflow  sofhvare  and  Southern  Lithoplate's 
Viper  830  lithoplates.  A  Nela  inline 
punch/bender  will  be  installed  this  month. 

The  PlateRite  News  2000  replaced  two 
12-year-old  filmsetters  for  the  Rust  Commu¬ 
nications  paper,  which  prints  approximately 
15,000  copies  Sunday  through  Friday. 
Editions  average  20  pages,  with  four  pages  in 
full  color  and  some  occasional  spot  color.  The 
operation  also  prints  Uvo  smaller  sister  week¬ 
lies,  inserts,  handbills,  and  other  projects  for 
area  businesses.  The  building  also  houses 
a  sheeted  di\ision.  which  prints  letterhead, 
envelopes,  yearbooks,  and  magazines. 

“We  always  knew  we  were  going  to  make 
the  transition  to  CTP.  The  combination  of 
software  developments,  technolog>;  cost,  and 
labor  involved  in  \  arious  prepress  steps  con¬ 
verged  to  pro\ide  the  best  emironment  for 
the  change,”  Production  Manager  Randy 
Graves  said  in  a  statement. 

The  Daily  American  Republic  sought  a 
CTP  system  that  could  accommodate  the 
plate  needs  of  its  fi\  e-unit  Goss  Urbanite 
newspaper  press  and  its  A.B.  Dick  sheetfed 
presses.  “Being  able  to  merge  prepress  pro¬ 


duction  for  our  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  was  a  key  factor  in  choosing  a 
CTP  de\ice,”  Graves  said,  adding  that  Viper 
plates  for  the  web  and  sheetfed  presses  were 
successfully  tested  on  the  Screen  platesetter. 

In  selecting  the  sy  stem.  Graves  al.so  cited 
the  flexibilit}'  in  putting  together  a  CTP 
hardware  and  sofhvare  package;  an  existing 
relationship  with  Southern  Lithoplate;  start¬ 
up  in  48  hours;  and  improved  register  and 
process-color  printing. 

PROiMAGE  AMERICA 

Princeton.  N.J. 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  in  Princeton,  N.J,,  will 
use  Prolmage’s  NewsWay  system  to  distrib¬ 
ute  newspaper  and  commercial  pages  for  its 
17  U.S.  printing  plants  and  two  international 
centers  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Dow  Jones  will 
use  browser-based  NewsWay  to  distribute, 
track,  and  deliver  pages  and  page  compo¬ 
nents  for  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  other 
print  publications. 

The  international  centers  will  go  online 
first  with  the  new  s>  stem.  which  will  initially 
accept  pages  from  Dow  Jones'  current  distri¬ 
bution  s\  stem.  The  new  system  will  be  able  to 
receive  and  distribute  PDF/X-la  pages,  create 
edition  plans,  pro\ide  the  logic  to  rename  the 
pages  to  the  specification  required  by  printing 
plants,  and  bum  different  sets  of  furniture 
needed  for  the  various  plants.  It  also  will 
pro\ide  production  tracking,  job  scheduling, 
soft-\iewing,  automated  and  intelligent 
workflow,  and  transmission  management. 

FUSION  SYSTEMS  INTERNATIONAL 

Portland,  Ore. 

The  Frederick  (Md.)  Neu\s-Post  has  imple¬ 
mented  Workflow  ESP  in  prepress  as  an 
integral  part  of  production  of  its  daily  and 
non-daily  publications.  It  is  expected  to 
extend  use  of  the  site's  Rvo  alfaQuest  \iolet 
platesetters  and  pro\ide  comprehensive 
workflow  automation  in  preparation  for 
installation  of  a  TKS  press  this  year. 

The  RIP-once,  output- 
many  solution  with  Harle¬ 
quin-based  OS  X  RIPs  (also 
available  for  Windows  and 
Linux)  has  ER-namic  Job 
Routing,  True  Page  Number¬ 
ing.  and  post-process 
scripting  that  enable  the 
Neu's-Post  to  streamline 
plate  production, 
produce  press- 
accurate  soft  and  hard 
proofs,  and  set  up 
automated  post-RIP 


imposition  and  page-pairing.  Automated 
CIP3  ink-key  setting  also  is  included. 

With  a  Web-based  interface  to  manage 
production  and  pro\ide  job  reporting.  Work- 
flow  ESP  also  pro^ides  browser-based  soft- 
proofing  of  RIPed  pages  following  page 
pairing.  PDF  proofs  are  accessible  to  multi¬ 
ple  users  on  the  newspaper's  network. 

Also  integrated  into  prepress  production, 
the  Publication  Proofing  System  provides  the 
editorial,  classified,  and  display  advertising 
departments  with  post-RIP  DotLocked  PDF 
proofs  that  Fusion  says  show  exactly  how- 
pages  or  display  ads  will  appear  when  print¬ 
ed.  They  are  posted  to  a  LAN-based  Web  site 
for  easy,  secure  access  and  printing.  As  PDFs, 
they  also  may  be  e-mailed  for  approval  or 
used  for  design  collaboration.  Complete  page 
proofs  can  even  be  used  as  e-tear  sheets. 

Workflow  ESP’s  abilitv-  to  process  pages 
when  ready  spreads  the  load  to  avoid  dead¬ 
line  bottlenecks. 

pressroom 

K6NIG&  BAUER  AG 

Wiirzburg,  Germany 

Wurzburg’s  Main-Post,  pilot  site  for  the 
KBA  Commander  CT  press,  has  ordered 
another  tower  for  installation  ne.xt  year.  The 
compact,  conventional  wet  offset  press  fea¬ 
tures  improved  roller-t\-pe  inking,  ink  kevs, 
and  spray  damf)eners.  Taking  advantage  of  a 
design  that  puts  four-over-four  color  print¬ 
ing  in  under  14  feet,  plans  call  for  stacking 
the  second  tower  on  the  first,  thereby  dou¬ 
bling  capacitv-  within  the  same  floor  space. 

KBA  launched  the  Commander  CT  to 
bring  some  of  the  benefits  of  its  first  compact 
model,  the  Cortina,  to  publishers  not  yet 
ready  to  make  a  move  to  that  press*  water¬ 
less,  keyless,  and  precisely  temperature- 
controlled  printing.  KBA  incorporated 
some  of  the  Cortina’s  “nonprocess-specific 
benefits”  in  the  Commander  CT,  while  at  the 
same  time  emphasizing  that  the  new  press’ 
compact  design  and  high  level  of  automation 
minimize,  but  do  not  eliminate,  some 

process-specific 
drawbacks  such 
as  fan-out. 

A  few  months  ago, 
Spain’s  Heraldo  de 
Aragon  in  Zaragoza 
ordered  a  Comman¬ 
der  CT  with  fully 
automatic  plate 
changing  for  fast 
job  changeovers 
(E^P  Online. 
May  10). 


Stacked  KBA  Commander  CT  towers  (to  left  of  folder), 
as  they  will  appear  with  Main-Post’s  existing  stacked 
conventional  satellites  (to  the  right)  of  almost  the  same 
height,  which  supply  the  same  capacity  in  more  space. 
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Mike  Leonard  of  Bloomington,  Ind.’s  Herald-Times  is  filmed  by  H-T  Digital  Editor  J.J.  Perry. 


The  sound  and  the  story 


A  rising  number  of  print  columnists  are  doing  spots  for  the  Web 

BY  DAVE  ASTOR 

JASON  Love  says  when  he  appears  in  public,  “i  go  as  a 
newspaper  person,  but  I’m  perceived  as  being  from 
television.”  That’s  because  Love  is  one  of  a  growing 
number  of  newspaper  print  columnists  who  also  do  a 
\'ideo  column. 

And  while  the  \ideo  column  is  a  relatively  new  phenomenon,  it’s 
already  inspiring  a  variet}’  of  sub-genres. 

For  instance.  Love  often  takes  a  humorous,  participatory 


approach  to  new  experiences  in  his  \ideo 
column  for  The  Ventura  County  (Calif.) 
Star.  His  ^^deographer.  Anthony  Plascen- 
cia,  has  shot  hours  of  footage  showing  Love 
in  the  ring  as  a  boxer,  learning  to  salsa 
dance,  training  to  be  a  circus  clown,  and 
even  taking  the  SATs  long  after  his  high- 


school  days  were  o\  er.  "My  math  skills 
realh'  deteriorated."  he  lamented. 

Then,  each  \ideo  is  cut  down  to  about 
five  minutes  before  the  finished  product  — 
complete  with  a  script  by  the  self-s\Tidicat- 
ed  columnist  —  is  posted  on  JasonLove. 
com  and  VenturaCounU  Star.com.  Love. 


who  began  doing  the  \ideos  in  2002, 
now  comes  up  with  a  new  one  eveiy  Uvo 
or  three  weeks. 

Mike  Leonard  of  The  Herald-Times  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  does  Uvo  \ideos  (along 
with  three  print  columns)  a  week.  But  his 
"Mice  Space"  online  spots,  which  began 
last  fall,  are  not  as  "produced"  as  Love’s. 
Often.  Leonard  will  simply  look  straight 
into  the  camera  for  U\  o  or  three  minutes 
and  offer  comments  on  quirk\'  or  slice-of- 
life  topics.  "I  tiy-  to  keep  it  humorous."  he 
said.  "There's  enough  hard  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  out  there." 

In  one  \ideo  on  HeraldTimesOnline. 
com.  Leonard  made  deadpan  remarks 
inspired  by  the  stupidiU'  of  selling  camou¬ 
flage  clothing  for  children  —  who.  if  they 
w  andered  off  would  be  harder  to  find  in 
that  kind  of  outfit.  Leonard  wiy  ly  offered 
such  tongue-in-cheek  tips  for  keeping  kids 
safe  as,  "don't  tie  a  pork  chop  around  your 
child's  neck  to  make  the  dog  pla>'  with  him." 

TheFcw^  Worth  (Texas)  Star-Tele^arn's 
Da\  e  Lieber,  w  ho  often  takes  what  he  calls  a 
"stoiytelling"  approach  in  his  approximate- 
ly-three-minute  \ideos.  also  began  doing 
them  last  fall  —  but  that  was  actually  a  re¬ 
launch.  He  first  posted  \ideo  columns  in 
1997  after  getting  the  idea  from  Dennis 
Rockstroh  of  The  San  Jose  (Calif)  Mercury 
Xeics.  but  stopped  creating  them  after 
more  than  Uvo  years  parth’  due  to  the 
frustration  of  dealing  with  mostly  dial-up 
modems.  These  days,  of  course,  mam' 
computers  handle  \ideo  easih'  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  clamoring  for  more  Web  content  — 
whether  it  be  blogs,  podcasts,  animated 
editorial  cartoons,  or  \ideo  cols. 

Lieber's  \ideo  audience  has  watched  him 
inter\iew  a  rodeo  announcer,  focus  on  kids 
helping  senior  citizens,  and  show  how  a 
landscaper  and  others  helped  keep  up  the 
properU'  of  a  Te.xan  seizing  in  Afghanistan. 
He  even  did  a  \ideo  showing  his  son  in  a 
mock-run  for  go\emor  of  Texas. 

The  columnist,  who  works  with  \ideog- 
rapher  Christopher  Gomersall.  posts  the 
\ideos  on  his  personal  YankeeCowboy.com 
site  as  well  as  on  Star-Telegram.com. 

\'ideo  columns  by  Lieber  and  others 
periodically  end  up  on  YouTube,  too.  That's 
the  case  with  self-sj'ndicated  columnist 
Rick  Horowitz,  whose  \ideos  can  also  be 
accessed  \ia  his  YesRick.com  site.  But 
unlike  the  other  three  columnists  inter- 
\iewcd  for  this  stor\;  Horowitz's  spots 
originate  on  T\’  —  Milwaukee  Public 
Tele\ision's  "InterCHANGE"  program, 
to  be  e.xact. 
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"I'm  in  the  ‘Andy  Rooney  slot'  for  about 
Uvo  minutes  at  the  back  end  of  the  show.” 
said  the  Wisconsin  resident,  who  began  his 
weekly  T\’  appearances  in  1996. 

Horowitz  often  does  political  satire  in  his 
Emmy  Award-winning  spots  (as  well  as  in 
his  print  columns).  One  T\’  segment  was 
titl^  “The  Sick  &  Tired  of  Hillaiy  Polka." 
and  another  showed  a  costumed  Horowitz 
singing  a  humorous  song  inspired  by 
George  Allen's  infamous  "macaca  moment" 
that  helped  the  Republican  lose  last  year's 
Senate  race  in  Mrginia. 

How  connected  are  \ideo  columns  to  the 
print  columns  written  by  the  same  creator? 
Love  said  he  does  a  print  version  of  all  his 
\ideo  columns  for  posting  the  same  day, 
w  hile  also  doing  print  columns  that  never 
become  \ideos. 

Leonard  estimated  that  only  10  to  15% 
of  his  \ideos  are  inspired  by  his  print 
columns,  while  also  noting  that  perhaps 
only  one-fifth  of  his  print  columns  cany-  the 
same  humorous  tone  of  his  \ideos. 

The  Herald-Times  staffer  said  a  lot  of  his 
\ideo  ideas  come  from  seeing  items  in  the 
news  that  might  not  offer  enough  material 
for  a  full  print  column  but  are  “perfect"  to 
talk  about  on  camera. 

Horowitz  said  some  of  his  T\’  spiots  are 
inspired  by  columns,  while  others  are  done 
from  scratch.  He  added  that  a  T\’  sjxit  has 
occasionally  led  to  a  print  column. 

Of  course,  the  two  kinds  of  columns  are 
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Three  columnists  take 
their  turns  in  front  of 
the  camera:  Clockwise 
from  above  left  are  self- 
syndicated  political 
humorist  Rick  Horowitz 
of  Wisconsin,  Jason 
Love  of  The  Ventura 
County  (Calif.)  Star, 
and  Dave  Lieber  of 
the  Fort  Worth  (Texas) 
Star-Telegram. 


different  animals  —  with  \ideos.  for  in¬ 
stance.  gi^ing  writers  a  chance  to  be  per¬ 
formers.  Horowitz  added  that  rideos  often 
have  fewer  words  and  more  conversational 
language  than  print  columns,  and  Lieber's 
rideos  incorporate  music  and  other  effects. 

Videos  are  “a  lot  of  work.”  added  Lieber. 
but  they  can  be  fun  and  perhaps  give  multi¬ 
tasking  columnists  a  little  more  job  securiri. 
"There's  no  such  thing  as  ‘layoff-proor  in 
today's  world,  but  if  people  go  up  to  your 
editor  or  publisher  and  reference  your 
work,  you  have  more  value  in  their  eyes." 
said  the  Star-Telegram  staffer.  Horowitz 
concurred,  adding  that  rideos  “give  you 
extra  skills  you  can  bring  to  the  table." 

Love  said  he  not  only  learns  a  lot  when 
he  does  his  participatory  rideos.  but  be¬ 
lieves  they  can  be  educational  (as  well  as 
entertaining)  for  readers:  “Seeing  what's  be¬ 
hind  the  scenes  is  like  going  on  a  school  trip 
to  the  back  of  the  post  office  or  to  find  out 
how  peanut  butter  is  made."  obsen  ed  Love, 
who  also  does  stand-up  comedy  and  the 
self-s\Tidicated  “Snapshots"  comic  illu.strat- 
ed  by  Madimir  Stankovski.  i 


The  four  columnists  featured  in  this  article 
were  panelists  at  a  June  23  session  on 
video  columns  at  the  Xational Society  of 
Newspaper  Columnists  conference  in 
Philadelphia.  All  were  interriewed  by 
phone  a  couple  of  weeks  after  the  conference 
for  the  comments  in  this  story. 
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NEWSPAPER  STOCK  PERFORMANCE  |  3  SCENARIOS  FOR  ONLINE  REVENUE 


Gannett  (GCI) 

Dow  Jones  (OJ) 

Tribune  (TRB) 

New  York  Times  (NYT) 

E.W.  Scripps  (SSP) 
Washington  Post  (WPO) 
Belo  (BLC) 

McClatchy  (MNI) 

Media  General  (MEG) 

Lee  (LEE) _ 

DJ  U.S.  Publishing  Index 
DJ  U.S.Total  Market  Index 


July  19  close  %  change 

_ YOY  30  days  ended  July  19 

52.69  -1.20  -6.26 

55.40  65.47  -5.70 

29.56  -0.91  -2.47 

23.64  6.39  -8.12 

47.18  11.72  4.54 

790.31  2.84  2.15 

20.57  29.37  -4.41 

26.41  -35.88  1.81 

32.08  -14.73  -7.07 

18.95  -30.20  -13.82 

326.93  20.00 _ -2.50 

378.50  23.92  1.33 

Source:  Dow  Jones  Indexes 


%  of  newspaper  ad  revenue  from  online  at  various  rates 


6.8  7.3 


2006A  2007E  2008E  2009E  2010E  2011E 

Internet  ad  revenue  at  20%,  30%,  and  40%  growth  ($  in  millions) 

Estimated  print  YOY  chg.  print 

Year  20%  30%  40%  total  revenue  revenue 


ADVERTISING 

1  SHOWDOWN  IN  CINCY  | 

2006* 

2,664.4 

2,664.1 

2,664.1 

46,601.4 

N/A 

SHARE 

Readership  tor  CiN  Weekly  and  CityBeat,  by  age 

2007 

3,196.9 

3,463.3 

3,729.7 

43,853.5 

-5.9% 

By  Category,  By  Medium 

Based  on  the  top  100  advertisers 
in  the  United  States 

■Newspaper  ■  Internet 
Radio  STV 
■Outdoor  ■  Other  channels 

TELECOM 


-27%^ 


RETAIL 


ITO 

1^’ 


5% 

1%  ^ 

Source:  Wachovia  Equity  Research 


18-20 

21-24 

25-34 

35-44 

45-49 

4-edition  cum.  average 


8,000  23,800 

19.200  35.600 

31,400  65,700 

43.000  59.700 

15.200  41,000 

Source:The  Media  Audit 


2009  4,603.5  5,852.9  7,310.2  40,812.8  -3.3% 

2010  5,524.4  7,608.8  10,234.3  39,626.9  -2.9% 

2011  6,629.0  9,891.5  14,328.0  38,528.5  -2.8% 


"Actual  Revenue 


Source:  Goldman  Sachs 


ADVERTISING  REVENUE  SINKING  WITHOUT  A  RECESSION 


Print  newspaper  ad  revenues  and  the  impact  of  recessionary  periods 


Recessionary 

periods 


Source:  Goldman  Sachs 


NEWSPAPER  AND  INTERNET  SHARE  OF  RETAIL  DOLLARS 


Based  on  the  top  100  U.S.  advertisers  ($  in  millions) 


Newspaper  Revenue 
Company  2006  YOY  Chg. 
Sears  218  -5.4% 

Home  Depot  106  17.7% 

JC  Penney  155  4.9% 

Target  156  4.1% 

Macy’s  657  -11.1% 

Kohl’s  132  1.4% 

Note:  bps  =  basis  point 


%  Measured  Media 


Internet  Revenue  %  Measured  Media 


2005 

2006 

%Chg. 

2006 

YOY  Chg. 

2005 

2006 

%Chg. 

28% 

27.5% 

-55.0  bps 

24 

282.5% 

0.8% 

3.1% 

229.0  bps 

16.2% 

19.6% 

339.0  bps 

7 

213.4% 

0.4% 

1.4% 

93.7  bps 

34.5% 

33.4% 

-110.0  bps 

33 

2.1% 

7.6% 

7.1% 

-44.2  bps 

24.8% 

23.2% 

-157  bps 

57 

53.8% 

6.1% 

8.5% 

234.6  bps 

66.1% 

60.3% 

-577.0  bps 

5 

295.5% 

0.1% 

0.4% 

31.3  bps 

32.4% 

30.2% 

-214.0  bps 

4 

-10.7% 

1.1% 

0.9% 

-19.8  bps 

Source:  Wachovia  Equity  Research 
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Editorial  Cartoon  of  the  Month 


Each  weekday  on  our 

Web  site,  E&P  Online 
Editor  Pauline  Millard  J 

offers  up  "Pauline’s  Picks,” 
highlighting  newspapers’  effec- 
tive  and  innovative  uses  of  online 
multimedia.  Check  out  her  latest 
selections  at  www.editorandpublish- 
er.com,  and  this  space  for  some  of  the  top  picks. 


•WTimks.com'  .skis  hi(;h  s  iandarh  for  '  >  A 

Ml'SIC  I’OIH'ASTS 

One  of  my  favorite  features  on  The  Neu'  / '  | 

York  Times’  Web  site  is  its  podcasts.  One  wfjfllj 

of  the  best  uses  for  a  podcast  is  a  music  re-  . 

\ie\v,  and  it’s  an  area  in  which  the  Times  is  ^ 

quite  skilled.  The  paper  offers  a  somewhat 
long  program,  about  15  minutes,  narrated 
by  chief  pop  critic  Jon  Pareles.  He  talks 
about  several  new  pop  albums,  but  the 
beaut}'  of  the  podcast  is  that  not  only  do 

listeners  enjoy  his  insight  about  the  _ _ 

artists,  they  also  hear  the  specific  music 

on  which  he’s  focusing.  Wi  rii  \  idko  kfivi  i  rk,  *] 

http://www.nytimes.com/ref/multimedia/podcasts.html  PRcn  F^i  fi\  k  is  no  t  jivk 

The  Miami  Herald  has  a  slick,  well- 

‘S r.vi  ivSM.VM  Joi  RNAi.”  I  sf:.s  Wkb  to  tki.i.  produced  daily  \ideo  feature  titled 

WoRi  o  W  ar  1 1  i.m  kr.\mi;.m  .s  i or^  “What  The  Five!”  which  highlights  five 

There  are  things  that  the  Web  can  do  entertainment  and  lifesty  le  stories  with 
that  a  print  newspaper  will  never  be  able  both  national  and  local  spins.  The  video  is 
to.  Case  in  point;  a  project  from  the  hosted  by  two  young  and  attractive  hosts 

Statesman  Journal  in  Salem.  Ore.,  which  named  J.R.  and  Tony  who  talk  about  each 
focuses  on  Japanese  internment  camps  story  in  the  package.  The  stories  are  linked 
during  Whrld  W^ar  II.  It’s  a  multi-tiered,  to  the  left  of  the  screen.  The  links  open  in 

multimedia  project  called  “Beyond  a  new  window,  so  when  the  viewer  is  done 

Barbed  Wire”  that  tells  the  story  through  with  them,  they  can  simply  close  the  bo.x 
the  eyes  of  two  Salem-area  residents.  The  and  return  to  the  Herald  homepage, 
newspaper  used  videos,  photos  and  docu-  http://www.miamiherald.com/  static/media/whattheS/ 
ments  to  put  together  a  project  that  tells  a 
big  part  of  history  with  a  personal  spin 
from  residents  who  lived  through  it. 
http://www.statesmanjournal.comAjapanesejnternment/ 
index.html 


PATRICK  O’CONNOR,  DAILY  NEWS, 
LOS  ANGELES,  JULY  12 


al  nightly  newscast  format  to  create  a 
hyper-local,  five-minute  Webcast  of  the 
day’s  news.  It  runs  in  the  evening  so  that 
viewers  will  get  content  that  didn’t  appear 
in  the  morning  print  edition. 
http://www.fayobsen/er.com/ 


SFGatf:.C()m  tf;u>>  i.(xai.  siorif.s  with 

ATDIOSI.Il)F>>HOVV.S 

Audio  slideshows  are  a  great  way  to  tell 
a  vibrant  story  if  editing  video  is  a  prob¬ 
lem.  One  site  that’s  blending  multimedia 
with  local  news  well  is  SFGate.com,  the 
Web  site  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  It 
boasts  a  wide  selection  of  slideshows  that 
cover  everything  from  children  visiting 
their  mother  in  prison  to  Friday  night 
bowling  in  Pacifica.  Few  of  the  programs 
are  longer  than  five  minutes. 
http://sfgate.com/slideshows/ 


SM.VI.I.KR  I'AHKR  FII.KS  .\  NKKI)  VV  1 1  H  A 

NUitin.v  Wkb  .\kvvsc.v.si 

What  do  you  do  if  you’re  the  editor  of 
the  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer  and  you 
realize  that  there  is  no  local  television 
station?  If  you’re  Brian  Tolley,  you  look 
to  the  Internet.  Tolley’s  paper  has  a  well- 
designed  Web  site,  FayObserver.com, 
which  covers  the  Fayetteville  area  well. 
Local  news  is  up  high  and  other  sections, 
such  as  sports  and  military  news,  are  easy 
to  find.  There  are  streaming  AP  videos, 
and  blogs  written  by  staffers. 

Tolley  hired  Sabrina  Lavdis,  a  broadcast 
journalist  by  trade,  to  anchor  the  news¬ 
casts  and  brought  on  Brandon  Plotnick  to 
produce.  Together  they  used  the  tradition- 


PkTAI.I'.VIA  PAPKR  K.\C'()I  R.VGF>>  RF-\I)KR.S 
I'O  OK  I  BKOCGING 

The  paper  invited  residents  to  blog 
about  what  appeals  to  them,  and  it  can 
be  anything.  For  some,  it’s  pop  culture, 
another  woman  is  writing  about  building 
a  boat,  complete  with  video  footage. 
Another  woman  writes  about  how  she 
balances  her  home  life.  Even  the  school 
superintendent  has  a  blog  where  he  writes 
about  (what  else?)  education  and  kids. 
http://www.petaluma360.com/apps/pbcs.dll/section? 
Category =PTBL0GS 
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THE  IDENTITY  m 


Just  what  makes  a  paper  ‘alterfiative’  these  days,  anyway? 


As  THE  OLDEST  OF  THEM  PUSH  PAST  40,  ALTERNATIVE 

newspapers  are  still  tr\ing  to  figure  out  what  they’re 
going  to  be  when  they  grow  up.  Like  many  another 
baby  boomer  watching  his  belly  spill  over  the 
waistband  of  his  Relaxed  Fit  550  Levi’s,  part  of  the 
alternative  press  despairs  that  its  g-g-generation  has  lost  its  fire 
and  become  exactly  the  complacent  middle-class  American 
booboisie  it  loathed.  Meanwhile,  another,  and  growing,  part  of  the 
alt-press  scorns  those  one-time  pioneers  as  nostalgia-befogged, 
aged  hippies  who  squandered  their  youth  on  empty  indulgence 


wiien  tliey  sTiould  Iiave  been  fulTy  funding 
tlieir  IRAs  and  celebrating  tbeir  final 
mortgage  pa\Tnents  with  appletinis. 

As  we  researched  this  months  cover 
stoiy,  my  colleague  Jennifer  Saba  and  I 
were  reminded  there’s  a  class  war  going  on 
in  the  alternative  press.  Alternative  papers 
are  mo\ing  in  several  different 
directions  —  and  they  all  have 
something  snide  to  say  about 
where  the  other  guy  is  going. 

This  is  an  intramural  contest 
among  papers  that  consider 
themselves  the  "real”  alterna¬ 
tives,  not  those  free  papers  cre¬ 
ated  by  mainstream  dailies  they 
dismiss  as  “fame  alternatives.” 

W’e  made  a  point  of  ending 
our  interviews  with  a  seemingly 
simple  question:  WTiat  the  heck  is  an 
alternative  paper  these  days,  am  way?  W’e 
got  many  conflicting  answers,  but  the  re¬ 
sponses  tended  to  cluster  around  two  oppo¬ 
site  poles  that  could  be  personified  by  nvo 
well-known  figures  in  the  alternative  press. 

In  one  comer  is  San  Francisco  Bay 
Guardian  co-owner/Editor  Bruce  B. 
Bmgmann,  who  in  1965  launched  an 
alternative  that  defined  the  t>pe:  loud, 
aggressive,  left-leaning  —  and  a  scourge  of 
the  hometown  dailies.  For  four  decades. 


the  Guardian  has  unapologetically  tilted 
against  windmills,  sometimes  literally,  as  in 
its  decades-long  campaign  to  impose  cit\' 
ownership  on  the  local  utilitv’  company. 

In  the  other  comer  is  Michael  Lacey,  who 
as  executive  editor  of  the  largest  chain  of 
alternatives.  Village  Voice  Media  (\’\’M), 
has  brought  discipline  to  the 
business  and  journalism  of  alt- 
papers.  Think  global  if  you’d 
like,  Lacey  tells  his  journalists, 
but  keep  it  to  yourself,  bub. 

Hit  the  streets  and  write  local. 

“Our  readers  already  have 
opinions  —  they  don’t  need 
someone  who  is  posing  as  the 
sophomore  in  the  dorm  room 
philosophizing  on  what  it 
means,”  Lacey  saj's.  "Our  guy 
isn’t  going  to  sit  there  and  gas  on  about 
something.  He’s  going  to  dig  something  up.” 

Like  many  polar  opposites.  Lacey  and 
Bmgmann  share  more  characteristics  than 
perhaps  they'd  care  to  acknowledge. 

Both  emphasize  local  investigative 
journalism,  though  Guardian  projects  tend 
to  reinforce  the  argument  that  the  whole 
System  is  cormpt,  man,  while  VVM  news¬ 
papers  are  likely  to  leave  it  at  the  conclusion 
that  Councilman  Smith  is  corrupt. 

Both  introduced  big  advances  in  color 


and  design,  with  the  Guardian  going 
for  topically  San  Franciscan  celebratory 
excess  and  \’\’M  tabs  for  a  more  clean, 
efficient  look. 

And  both  are  outsized  personalities  con- 
\inced  that  theirs  is  the  right  way  forward 
for  the  alternative  press. 

While  often  confused  with  the  New  Left 
"underground”  papers  of  the  Vietnam  War 
era,  alternatives  never  really  marched  in 
lockstep  as  fellow  travelers.  Certainly  the 
New  Times  chain,  which  acquired  the  \’\’M 
papers  and  adopted  the  Voices  name,  has 
often  been  described  as  Libertarian,  or  even 
neo-conser\athe. 

But  even  that  is  a  matter  of  opinion,  says 
New  Times  veteran  Tony  Ortega,  who  is  the 
current  editor  of  the  flagship  Village  Voice. 
When  he  was  in  Phoenix.  New  Times  went 
after  the  conserv  ath  e  Republicans  who 
mostly  ran  things,  and  got  tagged  as  a  liberal 
rag.  In  Los  Angeles,  where  liberal  Democ¬ 
rats  dominate,  be  saj’s,  “our  paper  there  got 
a  reputation  for  being  a  neocon  publication.” 

Washington  City  Paper  Editor  Erik 
Wemple  puts  it  pretU'  plainly:  “The  whole 
antiestablishment  thing  —  that  still  is  in 
the  DNA  of  the  industry.” 

But  other  publishers  dissent  from  that 
idea.  “I  think  if  }  ou  ask  New  Times,  they 
would  say  absolutely,  their  model  is  pla>ing 
the  role  of ‘F***  The  Man,’  but  I  think  it’s  a 
wTongheaded  notion,”  says  Ben  Eason, 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Creative  Loafing 
alt-chain.  Alternatives  should  be  tough 
enough  to  stand  up  to  Cifr  Hall  but  also 
bring  the  communit\-  together,  he  says. 

J.  Patrick  Best,  publisher  and  co-founder 
of  The  Sunday  Paper  in  Atlanta,  similarly 
argues  that  readers  want  something  more 
optimistic  than  the  traditional  alternative 
model  —  or  the  refle.xively  c>Tiical  2.0 
version  that’s  largely  replaced  it.  "The  alter¬ 
native  press  is  stuck  in  the  ’90s,”  he  says. 

At  the  same  time  alt-papers  are  engag¬ 
ing  in  this  soul-searching,  they’re  con¬ 
fronting  generational  turnover  and  an 
audience  that  doesn’t  necessarily  share 
Boomer  preoccupations,  notes  Abe  Peek, 
an  underground  newspaper  pioneer  in 
Chicago  now  teaching  at  Northwestern 
University-:  “You  get  readers  who  are  less 
committed  to  renews  of  Persian  films,  or 
learning  about  the  war,  or  a  6,000-word 
expose  of  landlords  —  they  want  to  know 
where  to  go  on  a  Friday  night.”  E 
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WIFAG 

Mr.  Thomas  S.  Stuart 
WIFAG  USA 
1901  St.  Ives  Drive 
Birmingham,  AL  35242 
Tel.  205  980-0748 
Fax  205  980-0645 
Email  thomas.stuart@wifag.ch 
www.wifag.ch 

On  the  road  towards  digital 
newspaper  printing 


The  WIFAG  evolution  371  press  is  the  world's  first 
image  data  based  newspaper  printing  press  and 
will  be  introduced  to  the  US  market  at  the  North 
Jersey  Media  Group. 


EPG 


loiegrated 

Color 

Control 

Solutions 


Essex  Products  Group 
(860)  767  7130  www.epg-inc.com 
sales@epg-inc.com 

•  Computerized  Ink  Key  Control 

•  Automatic  Presetting 

•  Closed  Loop  Color  Control 

•  Ink  Sweep,  Water,  Register  Controls 

•  Original  Equipment  or  Retrofit 


Video  Training  for  Your  Photo  Staff 


Train  your  photographers  to  shoot  professional 
broodcost^quolity  video  for  your  website. 

The  Platypus  Workshops  now  offer  two-day, 
in-house  training  that  covers  all  aspects  of  video 
production  from  the  basics  through  storytelling 
and  how  to  edit  those  stories. 

The  Plotypus  is  considered  the  gold-standard 
of  teaching  aimed  at  the  Photojournalist.  Editors 
and  IT  personnel  will  also  benefit  from  these 
courses. 

For  more  information  go  to: 
http://www.dvnetwork.net/consulting 


Muller  Martini 
4444  Innovation  Way 
Allentown,  PA  18109 
Phone:  (610)  266-7000 
Fax:  (610)  231-3990 
www.mullermartini.com 

Muller  Martini  serves  newspaper  packaging  and 
distribution  needs  with  the  industry's  most  exten¬ 
sive,  technically  advanced  and  proven  line  of  high 
speed  inserting,  conveying,  bundle-building  and 
bundle  distribution  systems,supported  by  Muller 
Martini's  state-of-the-art  produaion  control 
software. 


MEDIASPAN 

MEDIA  SOFTWARE 

Melbourne,  Florida 
(321)  242-5000 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 
(734)  662-5800 

www.mediaspansoftware.com 

MediaSpan  Media  Software  provides  more  than 
2,900  newspaper  customers  with  mission- 
critical,  pre-press  publication  software  and 
powerful  content  management  tools  that  enable 
efficient  produa  delivery  to  consumers  across 
print,  online  and  wireless  platforms. 


TKS 

SINCE  1874 
TKS  Sales  of  North  America 
(800)  375-2857 
sales@tkspress.com 
wvvw.tksusa.com 


The  TKS  Color  Top  line  of  shaftless  newspaper 
printing  presses  includes: 

•  Color  Top  9000CDff  (6x2)  rated  at  90,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  7000CDH  (4x2)  rated  at  85,000  cph 

•  Color  Top  5000CDH  (4x1)  rated  at  75,OOOcph, 
and  the  newest  addition 

•  Color  Top  4000  (2x2),  rated  at  70,000  cph. 
Additionally,  TKS  can  add  our  shaftless  towers  to 
your  existing  press  and  upgrade  your  inking 
system  to  Digital  Ink  Pumps. 


EDITORt^PUBLlSHER 

Products  &  Services 


PISPLAY/ONLJNE  AD  SALES 
Charles  McKeown 
Publisher 
(646)  654-5120 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.com 
Betsy  Maloney 

Associate  Advertising  Director 
(301)  656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com 


Michele  Romriell 
Midwest  &  West-Regional 
Advertising  Manager 
(606)  376-7022 

mromriell@edltorandpublisher.com 

CLASSIFIED  AD  SALES 
•  Brian  Chester 
Sales  Director 
(888)825-9149 
bchester@adweek  .com 


MARKETING  SERVICES/CONFERENCES 
Robert  Kuwada 
Marketing  Services  Director 
(646)654-5159 

LIST  RENTALS 

Edith  Roman  Asociates 
■  .  Julius  Single 
(845)-731-2731 


SUBSCRIPTIONS.  CHANGES 
.  &  BACK  ISSUES 
(800)  562-2706 

reprints 

Reprint  Services  ■  \ 

Kristen  E.  Ramsay 
(651)  582-3800 

'  DIRECTORIES 
Copy  Sales  (800)  562-2706 
Advertising  Sales  (646)  654-5207 


H  E  A  R  s  T  newspapers 


At  Hearst,  the  commitment  to 
diversity  starts  from  within. 
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We  believe  local  newspaper 
teams  should  be  as  diverse  as 
the  communities  they  serve. 
To  achieve  this  balance,  Hearst 
has  ongoing  programs  to 
identify  and  develop  talent. 

One  initiative  is  the  Hearst 
Fellowship  Program,  which 
accelerates  the  career  growth 
of  young  journalists.  College 
graduates  from  a  wide  range 
of  ethnic  and  geographic 
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backgrounds  are  eligible  for 
the  two-year  program.  If 
accepted,  they  will  work  at 
multiple  Hearst  newspapers 
on  challenging,  high-profile 
assignments.  To  learn  more, 
visit  hearstfellowships.com 

Our  strong  commitment  to 
diversity  ensures  that  Hearst 
Newspapers  will  continue  to 
deliver  excellence  every  day. 


